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PREFATORY NOTE, 


L'T its oiigiiiiil form tbia book batl a. large cm^ulutiuiij 
and excited sm unusual aiaount of mteresL It was 
fell that the writer waa^a man of fervent missionary' 
cnlbuaiastu^ it waa evidonf also that he wag a man 
of strong and decided views, fully equal to the task 
of making those views clear to the mind of the render. 

But ilr. Gilmour possosseil also a very marked literary 
stylo. In fact the reviewer of the book in the ^e/ater 
went so for os to compare it to the writings of Daniel 
Defoe, and to say: “ The newness and value of tlxe 
book consist solely In its Defoe quality, that when 
you have rend it you know, aad will never forget, 
all Mr, Gilmour knows and tells of how Mongols 
live.** 

The book is now published in this new and cheaper 
form in the hope that it may continue to do good. 
It is full of incidents and adventures, and they are 
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all rciJ it is fwll of valunble and novel 

infoimatiun; it c^n be read simply for amnsemeEkt of 
a high type; or—and ttiis is the chief cud for whicif 
it is re-iBsued—it c:io bet read ae one example out of 
many of the ooble^ earnest^ godly locn who are bmvely 
fighting heath enbta and in the dark pbces of tho 
earthy and who shonld be sustniuod by our sympathy 
and our prayers. 

It has been thought well to let Mr. Gilmour's own 
account of lib book stand, aini so tlie original preface 
foUows this note. Mr, Gilmour^ after a life of heroic 
self-denial and strenuous eCTort to bring the Gospel 
to tkc MongoK died at Tienfein on May 21^ 18111. 
Those who desire to know more fully what manner 
of man ho was, and w'hat he endured in the service 
of Jesus Christ, should read the stoiy of hb life^ 
eatiUed, Janu:s Giimmr &f 3lon^luL 


PEEFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 


TfjiS bcwt aims at represeDting tc* the western reader 
wliatevcr is most noteworthy and intereadag in the 
home life, roannera and customs^ occ upat ioafl and 
BiUTonndin^p mo^ of thoiightp supcgtidona and re¬ 
ligious beliefs and pr ^tice s of the Mongol Jribes who 
inhabit tST eastern portioa of the plateau of Centra] 
Asia lying between Siberia on the north olJ China 
on the eolith. 

It is not a missionary’s rejMrt nor a travoller'a Jiaryf 
□or a student’s compilation, but has for its source 
tilings seen, heard, and eiperieneed by me while 
travelling with natives through tiie desert, sharing/ 
with them the hospitality of the wayside tent, taking 
ray turn in the night-watch against thieves, roating in 
the comparative comfort of the portable cloth travelling 
tdnt, Or dwelling os a lodger in tltnir more permanent 
abodes of trellis-work, and felt while eegaged first of all 
in learning the language and acquainting myself with 
the country, and alterwards in tJie prosecution of my 
missionary duties. 
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Starting from Peking aa beud-quarLiics, I fiitst aaw tlie 
plain in August^ 1870^ ajctd during mcKst of the inter¬ 
vening jeara have spent the ^tnndior months itinerating 
nineng the tribes to the west, north, and east of Kalgan * 
and have had the opportimitj during the winter months 
in Peking of meeting Mongols who come to that great 
centre on Government doty from nearly all the tribes 
scattered over the vast ejitent of desert territory which 
acknon'Icdges the Chinese nde. 

Knowle<lge of the language ami familiarity with the 
people, combined ivlth carefulness of observation and 
caution of statement, lend me to believe that tlio 
information coutained in the book is correct and 
reliable. 

With regard to the Buddhism spoken of through¬ 
out the work generally, and especially treated of in 
the eighteenth chapter, it should be remembered that 
this is not the tlicoretic system of that ancient religion, 
hut the development of it which now obtains in the 
practical life of the present-day Mongols, namely, the 
old doctrines mixed up with extraneous beliefs and 
EupcTstitions native and importedi and for which 
perhaps the best name would be Lamaism. 

The engravings which are described as native sketchog 
are the work of a Chinese artist in the holder town of 
Kalgan. and Uia pinturcs, though a little at fault in 
some minor details, are correct enough in the generaJ 
impression they give of the scenes repn^nted. 
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UUAPTEK 1 

FIRST ACQUAm'AKCJt WITH MONGOLIA. 

lAndi4 da thfl pkin ia. the dark. aB tlw pJaia. B^bjt L«. 

IbiasEui aptiJi«Ki wlTimtiire witb doga* Pi^ltow-tnTellm atriw 
ia ni^t Start ID monLia^. lialt l**rt£tig 

Ktuaiaa itAUaer of adtra, Falrlj away into the d^rt Mamb^ra 
Oft^camvaa. Qr^ercIfflatidL DtrEeo]^of Packot- 

diodonary. Sboodag du^kitAEu] C^inmussariat dL<:|ujim 

Freah Wficla. KortL of Uig* aiwiatainno* and woodecL 

Ctnaa maqataiii lau^. AaadoaL Kiachta ia Dototioai 

in ILa«Eiita dltuoh. Moisgol lama'A prcseatL 

It boil been dark some hours, ood though late 
Were still trOTolIiu^ on, when sudilouly a great oiitory 
of seveml voices was heard on our rights tboo the cart 
could be felt diverging froiu the road on to the grassp 
and a few minutes lat^r we came to a srtiiindstill. 
Crawling to the mouth of tho cart and dramng back 
the curtditij there could be seen dimly in the d£irkne$9 
a Rus-sian soldier on his knees blowing at a smoky fire 
which now and thou emitted a feeble flieker of fiamo, 
just enough to reveal for a momeut the face of the 
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soldier and a gleaia of tlio maide of the half- 

erected tent behind biiiu A number of people ‘speiikiug 
Mongolian in a loud voice gathered round the cart; 
and os the eye becmne tuore accustomed to the sur¬ 
roundings it wofl po^iblc to discern the dark outline 
of camels and bagg^ lying around in confusion. My 
Chiiieae carter, in place of taking me to a CliiDese 
inHj &si had been arranged, bad taken me out on to 
the open plain, and unhitching his two mules, went 
off and left me in the encampment of the caravan of 
Mongols who were to take me across the de^rt 

AVe had loft Kalgao shortly after noon, and travelled 
without stopping for refreshment. Part of our road 
had been over a lofty mountain pass, where the keen 
air gave edge to a keen appetite ■ and after it was too 
dark to read, the imiiginatinn had conjured up a very 
charming picture of the array of dishes with which it 
wonld be proper to celebrabe the hospitality of the last 
inn I could hope to see for a mnntb^ It a surprise 
to look out and see, not the eourtyard of an inn, hut a 
camvan encamped on the open plain. The visiomrry 
feast vanished, I was to have no more to do wuth inns, 
1 htul already entered ou tlw desert joumeyi 

I had come fuUy equipped with provisions and cook¬ 
ing utensila, and though eveiytliing was among the 
Ijaggogo of the caravan it was not easy to find things 
in the darkne^ia. In addition it was already vet)^ late, 
and the fire was slow to bum np. The reat of the 
enravan luul not dined, so that rather than cause delay 
I declined the use of the fire which was offertd me, and 
accepted the invitation to share in the common meal. 
This settled, we gathered round the fire to watch the 
progress of the cooking. The large shallow iron pot 
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thftt was produced was and tbe first prcK>esft was 
to clean \% but this clenning was perforiwed in such an 
iinsatiafactory way that I gn.vc up the idea of Khariug 
the food cooked in bethought myself of a cold chicken, 
with which a inissioiinry lady^ herself espcrieoced in the 
esigoncies of Mongol Lan travel, had kii^dSy and thought¬ 
fully provided me, ate part of it by the light of the 
firCp and leaving the Mongols and the Itiiasian soldier 
Ailing thoir wooden cups from the pot which had just 
been lifted from the gmto, retired to my cart for the 
night. The cart was long enough for a mau to he 
stretched out at full length, and the fatigues of fihe 
day and the strange aurroundings of the place were 
soon forgottca m ski^p^ 

NeiEt momingj on putting mj head out of my cart, 
I found that the sun w'as high iu the heavens, Uie 
Mongols were sitdiig round the hre watching the same 
pot I had left them eng&ged with last night, this time 
filled not with rice but with tea, the furious boiling 
of which they were modem ting by dipping it up ami 
pouring it back again from a height; the camels were 
dispersed at no great distance, grazing among the 
profusion of vegetation and Aow^era tliat covcrwl the 
plain; a little way off were some Mongol tents; behind 
was the green range of hills over which wo had come 
last night ; before, tbe open plain over which we were 
to start to-morrow. It being the middle of August, the 
weather was at its bestj and the plain in all its glory. 

The day was Sunday, and as no one had anything to 
do blit wait for the arrival of the travellers who were to 
complete the number of ouf caravan, aU spent a day 
of delicious repose. At one time the repose was 
suddenly broketi by a stirring ineiJenk A great cry 






made us look towurds the ^lon^ol tebtjt^ and ilisre we 
saw our Kussum aoldler niuiiiug full 5pQ(xi, pursued by 
the doga of the pliice, which were rapidly gainiag oo 
him. For a moment the issue seemed douhtfuip but 
the distance was not greats and ho hail time to dart in 
at the law door he fore the bafHed brutes overtop >k Ihiil 
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He had sauntered carelessly towards the tents with no 
thought of danger, when the dogSp w^hich had been a 
little way off on the pMup suddenly spied him and gave 
chose. But for the friendly wnniing of some odo who 
had notieed them, they would have been upon him 
beforo he was aware. As soon as the pur^ied made 
good his escape, the fcchiiga of spectators, natives, and 
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tbe pursued himself fauiid in laughter;; but tVjc 
adventure, though trivial io iLself, waa ueeful as teaeh- 
iug, in A very graphio manner, the care that a stranger 
must exerdse in approachiug Mongol habitationa. 

Tlie evening came, but not our expected travel ler^* 
and it vras not till some time during the night tliat 
their arrival broke the sliimbeTS of our company- 

Tlie following day, after early breakfast, some friends, 
who had cQiim to convoy the Eusskn family in whose 
company I was to cross the desert, went oEf for a 
forenoon's sliootingp wliilo the Mongols set seriously to 
work to nyrange and load the camels for the fir^t hxdf- 
Jay's marcL Soon after we had encamped for the 
mid-day halt, the sportsmen turned np, a feast was 
prepared and discussed, the final adieus were ^d, the 
parting being made all the more impressive by the 
Russian men kissing each other, and. about an Lout 
before sunset, the Ecparation took place, our friends 
turning southwards towards China^ we turning notth- 
W'mils towaidu Russia; and feeling much os if on hoard 
a ship starting on a voyage vrhen the pilot has just left 
takiau letters with the last srJutatioaa to cur friends. 

We were now fairly started on the journey of a month, 
which was to take us from Ealgan, a town on the north 
frontier of China, to Kiachtfip on the south frontier of 
Russia, a distance of about eight hundred and forty 
Englu^h mile^. 

The caravan consisted of the postmaster, w ho 

had been stationed some years at Kalgan, and was now 
with hifl wife, four childneUp and a soldier—who spoke 
of his master as the "Commandant,'" returning to his 
native Siberia—myself, and four or five Mongols^ to 
manage the cauicls and camel-carts* 
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n^e post master had two camd-crarts for the per^cmnl 
aqcom itiodatioo of himself and family^ and several caniela 
canyiog his provisions and goods. I bad a camel-eart 
and one loaded cameL Tlie Rusajan soldier pemhed 
himself upon a camel load, and there were in addition 
B siring of camels carrying grain, the private trading 
venture of the Mongols whose camels we hired. 

The order of march was nearly as regular and mono¬ 
tonous as the features of the desert itseH At sunrise 
all got tip and rooked and ate breakfast Then tlie 
nvorch began and Listed usually till newn, wberip at some 
favourable camping placOj a hsJt was calledp the camels 
turned adrift to pcisture, the main meal of the day 
cooked and eaten„ and a fresh start made about an 
hour before eunset. This night march was the longest 
continuing usually tUl after midnight, sometimes even 
tin dawn of nc^t day» The desert mads for the most 
part are not rough, and the motion of the cart did not 
often disturb onr $leep, but it was remarked that wa 
usually awoke when tlie cairt cama to a stand, just as 
pas&cngeis in a steamer at sea wake up when the screw 
stops. 

As we travailed loug stages, and were a good deni 
occupied during the balta,—the Eussian father and 
mother with their "children, I with my cookery, having 
no servantp—we had scant leisuro to fateniiae with each 
other. Even when we had time and opportunity, wa 
could do little in the way of con versa tioru The Euaainn 
lady knew no language hut her own^ of Bussian I 
knew nothingp so exchanges of courtesies between us 
had to be conducted in dumb show. Her husband, the 
“ Cominandant," knew some Ghineisep of which I afeq 
knew a very little, and sometimesp when our Chinese 
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Ctiletl. the soldier was called upon to make 13 . vain 
attempt at comuiumcatiDg with me by rneaue of 
Moogoliim, of which I know even less than of Cluiiese. 

Almost the only time of day the postmaster and 
T had for attempts at conveisation was between sunset 
and dark, when the children beings quiet he and I would 
Walk together in the cool alongside of the caravan^ and 
hold what intercouTBe was possible. In desperate 
extremities be bad one resource. Divinf into the depths 
of his trouser-pocket, he would produce from that 
receptacle a Russian-Chinese phrase-book* turn over the 
leaves, and point out to me the Chinese charactora^ 
hoping thnt I might rroc^gnifie them. Sometimes I 
recognised them, sometimes I did not. 

The postmaster, like most Russians that came to 
Kalgan, was a sportsman and a very good marksman, 
and frequently gave a ploasnnt variety to our table 
by shooting wild ducks and geese* On one occasion ho 
bagged four ou t of a flock of geese that bad alighted on 
tlie bank of a amnll riverp This was all the more to 
Ids credit m he was short of shot, and hnd taken to 
gathering minute pebbles from the road with which to 
eke out his failing ammunition. 

In the matter of provisions we each had our own 
gupplyi the only r&il difflculty being meat. In stariiiig 
for Xalgan I had a stock of dried mutton, the post¬ 
master had a cratefui of chickens. The chickens and tlic 
dried mutton ran out eimuitaneousiy, when we bought 
sheep aa we found necessary, the postmaster taking the 
largest share for his numerous family^ a smaller portion 
being alloted to me, and the llongols coming in for 
the entrailsi which they seemed to consider a great 
delicacy. 
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After travollitig abi^iit three huadreil milca, the 
([oQgols made a detour from the straight road to their 
owa home, and funiished ua with fresh qamela and 
men, who Look us on to Uiga^ about hundred mdea 
from Kalgan, where thoir contract ended. Here, 
through the kindness of the postmaster, T was hospit¬ 
ably accommodated la the coasulate premisea for the 
two dap that clap^d bofore Mongols and cameb could 
be found to take us the remaining third of our journey, 
to Ki[Lehia« 

North of Urga the aspect of the countiy entirely 
changed. In place of a great plain destitute of trees, 
wo found a mountainous region clothed with forests, 
and intersected with etreams running through fertile 
valleyE3u Oo leaving TJrga we bad to provide ourselves 
with bricks of Lea for the pu rposo of hiring oieu to drag 
our carts over a mountaiu pass too steep and too lofly 
to be accomplished by camels. The loaded camek got 
over the pass without much difHcuUy, but so steep were 
the IuJIb tliat our carta proved a heavy pull for the 
strong oien even that are kept imd hired out to assist 
travellers in crossing the mountains. The whole jouimey 
was accomplished in nearly the stipulated time and 
without serious misadv^enturo* 

But lesser accidents were not wanting. One night 
I woke up feeUng iovolved in a kind of chaos. My 
cart bad upset, and I wag mixed up under most of the 
things that w^ero inside. It took me some time to 
scramble out, and when I succeeded 1 found the Bussian 
eoldier making a vigorous assault on the Mongol by 
whose caiele^ness the ajccident had happened. Seeing 
the ’'Commandant" coming up to reinfoice his sub¬ 
ordinate, 1 liasjtoned to interpose, and found I was none 
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too 60011^ for the Mongol iiatl proved no Dmtcli for the 
Riisskn, and had already been aeveroly handled. 

One rooming, at tliE end of the atipnlated month, we 
suddenly emerged froin a belt of pine forcstpand stiaiglit 
btifort us, seeiningly at no great distance, on the othei' 
side of a broad, shallow vallejp stood ICLochta^ The 
most prominent feature visible was the churob, the 
dazzling whiteness of whose lofty dome is seen from 
a great distance, and is the first indicatiou to a traveller 
crossing the desert from China that he is again nearing 
civil isatioiu 

Kiochta and its white church seemed near, bnt the 
distance was£freater than it seemed, and some additional 
delay was causeii by a stream in the bottom of the 
valley, which bad too soft a bed to be crossed by mmol- 
carts, and hod to be circumitavigated. When Kiochta 
was at last reached the whole caravan drew tip in front 
of the church, and all the Russian travellers entered to 
j»ay their devotions. This done, wo marehed about a 
couple of miles into Russian territory, to Troiteko 
Saf^a, a town of some three or four thousand inhabit¬ 
ants^ where my travelling copipniiions put up at the 
quarters there prepared for Eussiaii officers on traveh 
In a few days they oontimied their journey to some 
inhmd. part of Siberia. 

After the Mongols had been paid and dismissed with 
suitable presents, one of them, a bma,^ came back and 
presented me with a Russian copper coin. The com 
was of little intrinsic valuCp but T was pleased with the 
gift, taking it as an Indication of the mien's gratitude 
for what had been given him. A friendp however, con¬ 
strued tlie action difierently^ regarding it not as an 
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acknowledguaent of what had been given, but na im 
&i1vance towards friendship oa the pari of the Mongol 
which I would be expected to meet by rcturaing a 
silver coin. The conduct of the lama seemed to agree 
with this supposition, and as be had already leoeived 
more than bo dcBerved, I made an end of the case by 
returning him, with many gestures of politonees, his 
own copper coin. Ho took it and departed, seemingly 
not in the least disconcerted or annoyed by the n^ection 
of his gift. 


CHAPl'Eli Tl 

TICKIlfO HP MONGOLIAN* 

Maai^lEnn Pbrnsii-lw-slc. teacJiBr in KaJgtir. 

■cnleMn. Nffto book md JwlMil ifl Bcuirtt ienta- An Qhjncl of 
Viupician, Bnriit tjdiwhw m Kkchta^ Progmag UiinatwfiwlOTyi^ 
to thfl plftin. Loma nt hU praVerB- IfangolUCL lodginj^ 
Soitability nf the kJtt Muinner of stody. Pniig™. UwoM not 
ft Buceeaik Piirity of the lungu^gc in the lent CorTttpt nntiLt* af 
jjBden^ Mon^Man conTerantioD* Blodo of lifo in the leot. ** HltAlDi 
df the coM.'^ Ten- PoTndgfi for **0nr GilinWll/ Dsdunr- 
Tnpti. Bed. Chfti™L Wood fuel. Tent on (ire. Snow and 
U< melted for water. Lmiui hoat g0« home. New Mon^^l 
lodging^. QiitiiTfll be tween fnthiir and son* Night atenn. Flight 
IrfOdgingift id Beindi llDbgoiia« 

BepoKE leaYiDg Peking I liad been presented vHth a 
"Rond Map of tLe Eoute from Peking to Kincbta.” 
Between Peking and Kalgnn ttiia map was useful, but 
beyond that its use ceased, for the simple reason that 
of the many roads from Kalgan to Kiachta the map 
delineated one, and our csuuvan followed another. 

On the margin of the map, however, were printed 
little groups of Mongol words and phrases^ designed to 
assist the studious traveller in bolding communication 
with the natives of the desert. These served as my’ 
first phrase-book of Mongolian. During the two week^ 
delay tl.at occurred in Kalgan before Mongols and 
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Camels coil Id be found for the desert joiirnejTj T took 
lessons from ^ Mongol who occupied the post of teacher 
to the American missiDtiary wh<^ guest I waa. Id 
addition to these two helps—the niad map and the 
Mongol toachor—I had paid some attention to Schmidt's 
Mongol grammar. Before leaving Kalgan I had, through 
the medium of GiunesOp got the Mongol teacher to drill 
rue in the Mongol sentence equivalent to I don't speak 
Mongolian; I am learning it;*' and I hoped this would 
servo me as on Introductioii to such Mongols as I met^ 
and would perhaps induce them to tell me the words for 
the common objects and actions of everyday life. These 
words 1 was prepared to secure by means of a pencil and 
a smsdl note-book, always at ban d for the purpose. With 
tJiese slender preparations, linguistic and material, I 
entered on the Jescrtp eager to pick up any words I 
could find. 

I soon found good reason to rememter niy Mongol 
teacher. As I began to understand more of the lan¬ 
guage,! became aivsire that in using the sentence which 
he had given me, and which I had been in the habit of 
repeating with great satisfaction to most of the Mong^>]s 
who saluted mo, I had not been expressing my desire 
to Irjim the language, but had been telling all and sundry 
that I knew and spoke Mongolian I 

Of the words on the margin of the map some proved 
nsefulp some the Mongols could hardly recognise from 
my pronunciation, which was not to be wondered at 
qonsideiing the difficulty of representing their words by 
English spelling j while some pbrasos there given wore 
idle ms current among a distant tribe, bu t not commonly 
used in the native place of the MoDgols with whom we 
worn tmvdling. 
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The first month after arrivijig in Siberia was spent in 
a. Buiint-spenking district, I lived in a Eussian house 
and tried to pick up the language hy the help of a 
teacher^ and by going about among the people with 
a uote-hook and pencil. In this latter department mj 
success was vari^ing. Some daj's I picked up many 
useful words and phrases^ On other days 1 was less 
aueeessfuL I used to enter the tents of the Buriat^ 
who are Mongols settled in Siberia, and, though for 
the most part politely received, I was in some places 
regarded with suspicioiL 

One snowy day I enlered a tent, and was getting on 
weU, taking down a number of wonls from the frank 
young Buriat who was the owner, when tliree or four 
dark docking men entered, wd something to my host, 
tried to question me, and produced such an impression 
on the young Buriat that when I attempted to resume 
the work which their entraiico had interrupted he 
would make no reply but " Don't know,'’ It was quite 
evident that something was wrong, and finding I could 
do nothing more in that tont^ I rose to go. 1 was awsure 
that my movementa wens obaervod, but thought no more 
of the matter till Bome time afterwards, when my host 
camo home with a good story of how- some Buriats having 
fatlou in w ith a nondescript individual, who would give no 
account of himself, had been on the point of seizing him 
anil forwarding him to tlm governor of the districts They 
hful not ventured to carry out their [ntenrion^ but 
communicated with the local authority, describing the 
man and stating their own suspicions. Me, being aw^nre of 
my presence in the district^ was able to set their minds 
at mst. I ezpeiienceiii no moi-e suspicion in the couisa 
of my word hunting, and on somo days I came homo 
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more proud of half a pstgeful of Trorda and phrasoa tlian 
evm' was spciri^num of a good bag of game. 

After a month spent thus I retarned to Kiachto, 
established myself in lodginga, and pursued tite study of 
Uongolkn, turning my attentioD mainly to the reading 
of the Scriptures, which had been translated into Buriat 
by Jfeasra. Stallybrase and Swan. But it was diUicult 
to find a oom]>etent teacher, and the incompetent 
teacher who could be found could enine only at on 
iucoDveoient time of the day, wLeo he himself seemed 
exhausted and half asleep. Notwithstanding severe 
application, it ma evident I was not making s^tisHrctoiy 
pregress. 

Matters came to a crisis one night •wben a friend, 
after hearing roe talk with two lamas who happened to 
coll, remarked that if he had studied Mongolian as long 
as I had he would Imve spoken belter than I did. I had 
for some time been dUsatisBed with hard work and 
little progress; and this remark, though madelaiiglungly 
and without any purpose of influencing my movementa 
proved the last straw that broke the camel's back. 

Next morning, taking my “Peuong lawyer,"* to 
defend myself from dogs, I set out for Kiachta, cro&scd 
tlie frontier into Mongolb, and, after a two hours’ walk, 
reached the tent of a lama whose acquaiotance I hml 
nifule mme lime before* Aa I iipproticbed tbe tent I 
Leon] if je Sou qiI of tlie kiua'a voice, nnd wLen I entereij 
he still ooutinited devotioiu?^ intemiptipg hijnself 
only to say Sit" and, with his hand, motion me to 
a seat- I sat doivu, and no further notice wag taken of 
my presence for ten or iifkicn when, having 

* A ** PenAD^ Imwyer " li ■ VAlVing-Stick, Htippucd Ui In 
ChUihI. fram itM mcfulaQaB in lattUag diipai4i in 
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finished bis prayers, be ImsteDed te solute me os if I 
has just entered^ 

After tea had been produced and we had talked some 
tLme^ I teld him the object of my vis5itp namely^ that 1 
wanted to M?e m hia tent and leam Mongolian from 
him aa my teacher. He waa quite willing^, hia main 
difBcuIty being that hia tent waa a poor one; he was 
afraid that I would freeze, and that he could furnish 
me with notbittg better than Mongol fare^ which ho 
supposed I would not relisb. I a reply to bis question 
whon T would beginp I said “At once/' and receiving 
Ina assent I felt that I was establiabed as an inmate of 
a Mongol tent. 

Next Tncming he accompanied mo to mj lodginga m 
Kifwhtap that i might bring some bedding, etc., and on 
the road we catue to an arrangement ^ to terms. Ho 
agreed to hoard, lodge, and teach me for a aum that 
amounted to a little over one shilling a day. From 
that time I used to divide the week between my 
Rus^sian and MoDgoIian lodgings, spending three, or 
four, or five days in the tent, and the remainder in 
civil] satioiL 

Everythingabout the tent was wonderfully suited to my 
ueeda The lama who owned it wag some two hundred 
miles from borne, so we were not troubled by superfluous 
membem of hia family. He was only temporarily 
located there, and had do dog* so I could go out and in 
as I liked. He was rich, so could afford to keep a good 
fire bumiug, a luxury which cou!d not have been 
enjoyed in the tent of a poor man* bnsiness 

required him to keep two or three men Eervants about 
him; and as a man of his position ck>uld not hut have 
good tea always on hand—a great attraction in the 
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the tent wiaa Bsldom without couvemation going 
on m it between two or tlirea Mai^ok 

Tiiia last—conveisation carried on by Moogola Just 
as Lf no one liad been liatenlng—^was exactly what I 
wanted, and I UBod to sit, pencil and note-book m hand, 
and take down such words and plweseB as I could eskteh, 
Exclamations and salutationa made by and to pemens 
entering and leavingtlio teat; Tcmarks made about and 
to neighboura and visitors; directions given to servants 
about herding* cooking, arid meDdiog tbo fire, were 
caught in ttieir native freshness and purity and tmns- 
fened to my note-book. In the quiet intervals of the 
day or evening, I would oon over again and again what 
I had caught. 

Learning the language in'^this way, I soon Could speak 
a good deal more than I could understander my teacher 
could explain to me. Though 1 could not parse the 
phrases, not even separate out the words of which they 
Were composed, much iesa understand the meaning of 
what I said, I knew when and bow to use them, and 
could hardly help having the accent correct, and could 
not avoid learning first those words and phraser which 
Were in most common use. Thus, with only a fmetion 
of the labour I had spent over books, I soon began to 
feel that I was making good progress. 

I fear that my teacher did not find my conduct at all 
satisfactory^ I hod anticipated great benefit from hia 
instruction, and one of the indueementa that took me 
to his tent was the fact that I knew him to be a good 
Mongol scholoTp abb to icoib write, and explain well 
He too hatl consebatiDus ideas of the duty he owed me 
as teacher, and a few days after taking up my residence 
with him, he called upon me to receive my fi^jt fomnd 
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lcs9on, XIiiA aiid the one or two following iLt-tenipta 
that were made did not prove a succe^ Aa soon as iio 
began to teach me he spoke in siicL a stilted fashion 
tfiat I could make nothing of it j mj not understanding 
annoyed him, bis insktiiig In speaking in that style 
annoyed me, wo both got vexed with each other, and liad 
to give it up. Subsequent attempts proved no better, and 
after a few such lessons I avoided them. "Whenever I aii w 
him getting ready to teach me_, I need to pick up ray 
“ Penang lawyer " and go for a two hours' walk. By ilie 
time I returned he either was busy or had forgotten hia 
intention, and I escaped for the day* To those who 
had mastered the oolloqukl there could not have beeu 
a more eBieient teacher of the wrJtleu Language, but liis 
attempts then to teach me the myateriea of ^mting were 
premature and labour spent in vain. 

A slight drawback to leamiag a bngusge by re¬ 
peating evetytJiing that any one happens to siy, is that 
soma of the phrases so picked up are not very choice^ 
Aa the language begins to be understood any impropriety 
in a phrase soon becomes app^tient, and can bo avoided. 
It ifl something to say for the purity of the orJinEuy 
conversation canied on in that tent, that of all the 
numerous sentences thus learnt indiscrimiiiately, I found 
only two, on fuller aotjunintauce with the language, to 
bo unfit for use. Of these the more objectionable was 
after aU very harmless, and the otlier was more absurd 
than objectionable, while both were perfectly free from 
any taint of impurity. 

Yet it would be a great mistalje to suppose that the 
onJ inary conversation of Slongols h pure. Very hir from 
it In a^Idition to a great many sayings and expressions 
that would shock civilised eais^ but which are due more 
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to tbe uiisopbktloELt&d nature of their manners and 
customs thiio to any impurity of mind and thought, 
there m in daily use a vast amount of impure laugunge 
for which no excuBa can be found, and which ia simply 
the expression of corrupt thought. Often in after 
years, when hearing loathsome language, I have wondered 
how it waa that I beard so little of it when living in 
the lama^'e tent. One reason doubtleas was that vile 
conversation frequently hides itself under irmondo, and 
for the most part is indirect, so that a learner would not 
bo likely to catch it sufficiently dearly to be able to 
wnte it down. Another rea^n may liave been that 
seeing there was "a chield among them taking nobc^" 
they were somewhat on their guard. But both these 
reasdns taken together are not sufficient to account for 
the purity of their talk, aud I am fain to believe that it 
was luainly owiug to the gocid sense and decency of my 
lama host, whose general beajing and presence were a 
rebuke to such iniquity, and who ruled bis house better 
than to allow its inmates to indulge in the sin of wicked 
conversation. 

A few words about our mode of life in the tent will 
Illustrate the manners and customs of the northern 
Mongols. At dawn the seiviog-Iama rose and lit the 
lire. As soon as the flame blazed up, alow streams of 
white mist became vi^le converging towards the fire 
from holes and seams In the felt sides of the tent The 
Mongols called this the steiun of the cold/' and they 
were correct enough, for this phenomenon was visible 
only in the intense cold of the depth of wiatei. The 
question is^ what caused it I Had it been the 

vapour in hot air c^udenging in colder air, it would not 
have been at all mysterious. In Kkchta, when the door 
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of B. iiVMin room conimnnicating directly with the cold 
atmosphere outside is middealy opened, the hot air is 
fieen to flow out like a cloud of steaio, amj this is just 
what miglit be expected j but why should cold air 
entering a tent condenso its moisture to the pulut of 
visibility 7 It was remarkable too that this phenomenon 
was never witnessed except in the morning, msd lostetl 
only for a few nnnutcSp say ten or fifteen^ oiler the fire 
first biassed np^ 

As soon os the fire bad somewhat wormed the tent, 
the otlicr inmote^ got up and dressed. Meantime^ the 
servant put the pot on the fire, and placed in it o block 
of ice or a pyramid of snow^ ’When this had melted* 
the $cum and sediment were removed^ and the water 
thus purified put cm to boih a handful of pounded brick 
tea ’being thrown on the surface. After ten or fifteen 
minutes' hard boiling, kept in check by oecosionnl use 
of the ladle* the tea was poured into a pail, the pot 
swept out with a Wisp of the Lairs of a horse's tail, 
a little fat melted in the pot, the crookJiuga carefully 
removed, enough meat ndded to make the compound into 
a kind of porridge* after a time more ineaJ added and 
w ell stirred till the mass seemed brown and dryish* then 
the tea, cleared from the sediment, poured in and boiled 
up, ami tho “meal-tea" was pronounced ready. Tliis 
rather elaborate process of adding fat and mold w'asgone 
through to supply the lack of milk. The lama had no 
COW3 with him^ and I think that during the whole of 
that winter I s&w milk in hb teat only once, when some 
one presented him with a frozen piece of it, looking very 
much like a small eheefte. 

This meal-ten in the morning, and ngain at noon, was 
the only food partaken of by the Mongols tUl sunset, an^l 
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tlio only esception I tliem make m my favour was 
to secure for mysolf a cupful of the flour wlien it had 
reached the fitoge iu which it resembled porridge. Thb 
they called "Scotland " and set aside for the use of Our 
Gilmour.^' 

About sunset the aervant, glaocing up to the hole in 
the roof as to a dock, would say, Shall I make dinnor ?" 
The lama, pothiug loth, would say, Make it" The 
servant needed no urging, and I as guest looked on with 
interesdi. Outside the tent was a strong dog-proof kind 
of cage, into which had been put the whole winter 5 
stock of beef, mutton, and tripe. Thor® it needed no 
salting. The frost kept it perfectly fresh, and m hard 
that the portions used for each meal had to be hoAvn off 
with a hatched Enough to serve the wants of the lama 
and myself was hewn off and boiled^ then fished out 
with the fire-tongs and put into a basin or on a board. 
My host and myself appropriated pieces, whicli we ate by 
the help of a knife only, in true Mongol style. 

Wliile we were thus having our finst course, some 
millet was thrown into the pot in vrhich the ment luid 
been boiled, in a short time waa pronounced cooked, and 
formed our second course The meat wag frequently 
tough and difficult to manage, but this ficcond com^ of 
millet boiled in soup and served up rather thin was 
always grateful, nnd I have seldom before or since 
tasted any prepamtion of civilised cookery that proved 
so delidona The exceUenoe of thb fioup consisted^ I 
suppose, not so much in itecif m iu its Burroundingg, 
Among the most ordimry articles of civilised diet it would, 
I doubt not, rank low indeed, but with desert hunger, 
one meal a day^ and everything else dirty and b^ly 
cooked, this well-cooked millet was indeed a delicacy. 
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Aj soon as our meal was over the senranta set ahotit 
theiTH. A huge jmss of trijie, wrapped up in the 
Btoumch of a sheep aud frozen solid, brought in 
from the outdoor bnler, attacked vigorously with a 
hat<Jict, and the detached fragments put on to boil 
iu the pot. To see what it was like, I insisted one 
evening in taking my dinner with the uien^ but I must 
*Hiy it did not prove a veiy satisfactoty adventiiro* Tlie 
men, poor fellows, seemed to relish it greatly, and used 
to devour large c^uantitLea+ 

However cold the weather might be, these evening 
dinners were always a hot time both for master and 
mejL The fire was piled up to give lights the food 
taken was e^oesBivcly hot, and under thi^ dieum- 
stances it was not easy to keep oooL A Mongol indeed, 
does not seem to suppose that ho receives full benefit 
from his dinner if tbe eating of it does not make him 
perspire profusely. 

Most Mongols retire to rest immed lately after the 
evening meal, but my host waa a gront exception to the 
rule in this respect, and used to sit by the fire till ton 
or cloven o'clock, sometimes even till midnights When 
at length he did go to bed, it was the duty of the 
aer^'ant to see him snngly tucked into his sheepskin 
coat, and it used to sound strange to hear the master 
indicating, m Mongol fashion, by the points of the 
nompans, the places where the tucking in was deficient. 

After the master had been properly tucked, and I 
had drawn on sheepskin hoots, buttoned up my great¬ 
coat to the chin, tied down the ear-fiajja of my fur cap, 
and been covered up with a couple of Scotch plaidsp 
the Inst act of the day was porformeA Tho tent was 
closed abovOp the door was made fast, and a large jar 
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filled with charcofil was produced. The chaitr^ol was 
made bj tJ ie care of the men through out tlie drty^ wh o, 
during their spano time as they sal by the fite^ ke|>t 
rescuitig aud quccLcIimg the glowing embeia of tlie 
wood as it btimifd in the gra.te- Each piecOp aa it was 
quenched j thrown into this jar^ and after eveiy^thing 

w*as made fast at night the whole contents were piled 
ID one heap on the fire. In a few^ minutes there was a 
splendid ^low, and^ for the only iiine perhaps m the 
twenty-four houra^ the atmosphere of the tent was 
really hot. Every one used to lie and look at It with 
a glow of Eatis/ikcLion and gradually drop off to sleep. 
In ft room such a proceeding would have been dangeroue^ 
but in our tent danger there was none. Even after 
every exertion to stop draughts and close up holeSp 
there was more than sufficient ventilation to lisive 
frustrated a much more detenuined attempt to prcKiuce 
aspliyxhn 

Argol, the dried dung of animalsp ig the eoiamon fuel 
of Mongolia. In our tent wood waa used exclnsively^ 
because w e were pear a forest^ and my teacher, having 
men and horsea at command, could have the wood 
carted more easily than bo could have had the argol 
gfttbored^ Wood is in some respects nicer to Uise as 
fuel, but it baa one disadvantage—it gives off little 
oxplosiunSp wbicb drive sparks on to tha dothes of those 
sitting around, and even sometimes sets fire to the roof 
of the tent* 

One night, when a stranger lama, who was our guest, 
was talking with me about Cliristjanity, I had occasion 
to point upwards, and in a moment the whole tent was 
in an uproar. Following the direction indicated by my 
band, tbev had looked ud and Been Umt a S|iark luyj 
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Ignited tne roqf, and spreading over the soot-covc™! 
feltj hod himIo a glowing pateh as large wa a man's InuiiL 
Tlie fire ^‘as mpiJIy spreading, and every one instan- 
taneoudy pTOeeeded to put into esceoution a method for 
extinguisbing it, at the same time shouting lustily 
to the others to hand him such things 03 he wantixh 
TJnfortnnatciyj all the Mongols present were short of 
stature, anch though the tent was not a tall one, none 
of them could reach the huniing spot, ad the more so, 
as it was directly over the blazing firev Several At¬ 
tempts made at extinguishing it hiul been incUectunl, 
the glowing pitch was rapidiy spreading^ and the nx- 
dtement in the tent every moment increasing^ when 
our lama guest in the confusion seized a ladle and 
began to diaah water on the sooty roof. For the most 
part he missed his aim^ and the inky water descending 
in a shower drove everybody clsa off tiie held, and sent 
them cowering into the sides of the tent, uttering shouts 
of protestation^ and vainly endeavoitring to protect their 
clothes. The burning soot was finally scraped down 
with a stick, and tbe lamas again resumed their places 
round the fire, re^rartUng with meful looks the black 
nuLrks spattered all over their red coats. 

The water used in the tent throughout the winter 
was procured by melting ice or snow. As the snow is 
gathered at no great distance from the teut^ it is liable 
to contain all manner of impurities, and sometitnes at 
the bottom of the pot in which tbe melting has taken 
place are found things which anybody but a Mongti 
would consider very objectionabie. 

The ice-water is much more satisractory. It is 
usually brought from some lake where tbe water is 
clean, and beiug tmusjxircDt any piece containing 
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purity can be Been and fejected. One df the pretty 
sighta td he aeea in the ennrtyarda of Chinese places of 
buainesa in Kiochta m the great square stacks of clean, 
iraivsfm^ebt, crystal-looking ice^ piled up in the shade of 
some wall, and forming the water supply of the firm 
diiting winterp 

Eussians out of doois, and Mongols always, protect 
tlicmsclves by wearing skin robes. I neglect^ this 
preciiution, and, even in the Mongol tent, deemed warm 
iiniiatclothing and a great-coat sufficient. I hml to pay 
fihT my temerity afterwards, and should have spared 
myself much discomfort if I had only followed the 
BCTisiblo advice and example of Bussiana and Mongols* 
and encased myself in a sheepskin. Even in mj noon^ 
day walks a damp handkerchief would frecjse in the 
pocket* and I vrould return to the tent with beard and 
moustache a mass of icicles, formed by tlia congealed 
moistuTO of the breath. The nigbta were of course 
much colder, but in their great sheepskin robes and 
shaggy goatskin overcoats the ^longols seemed to stand 
it well, and might be beard singing cheerily in the 
middle of the night, as the long strings of tea-hiden 
camels defiled past pur feent^ crunching the fro^n snow 
under their broad feet 

Towards spring my luma teacher finiahed hi$ business, 
broke up bis establishment and returned home. Cir¬ 
cumstances prevented mo accepting his Invitation to 
accompany him to Urga. I was very sorry not bo be able 
to go with him, but it was well I did not. I learned after- 
vrards that they had on exceedingly bard journey, and, 
notwithstanding their skin coats, aufFered much from 
the cold. Ii is needles to say that bad I ticcompanicd 
them without fura I would have suffered much moro 
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Wtj pftrtcJ with deep regiiet anil kindly feelings; we had 
all got to Eke each other, nod I have no doubt that the 
Mongola often look back to that winter with pleasure, 
and tell with glee doinga and sayings of the foreignci 
whom they always spoke of as " Our Gilraour,'" 

After experiencing how easy it was to get on w^ith 
Mongolian by living in a Mongol tent, I could not rest 
till 1 had inatallcd myself in another. The circumstances 
and surroundings of this second tent were much less 
favotunble for my purpose than tJiose of tho first, but 
after all 1 had not much reason to complain, w hen an 
unlooked-for incident put an end to my residence there, 
and sent me back to Kiachta^ 

My teacher was a young layman, who held some 
amnll appointment in the yamnd and livofi in a tent 
close to the father who had adopted kiiiL The two did 
not get on harmoniously. The wife of the father stirred 
up mischief, and, primed from this source, the old man 
would come into hia son's tent and scold him by the 
lialf-honr together. Though unpleasant in one sense, 
this was not without its benefit for mo in helpbg me to 
acquire tho language, and during those scenes I used to 
enrich my note-book with a number of energetic phrasea 
and sentences^ 

One night the quarrel assumed a more serious shape, 
the father was more excited and detormined^ and 
because the son refuaed to manceuvre mattem in the 
yameu so as to lot the father have some advantjage 
about an old hor5e> he declared be would not leave his 
son’s tent, but live there and be a burden te him, and 
punting to the dinner cooking in the pot, declared his 
inteorion of beginning by eating that. 

* Tarnep [| the fof (Tavern officflt 
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Jq^i the cliuber was ready he got up iiiid lel^ 
threatenii^* bow^^ver, ta mme hack and end the quarteJ 
by iibBaiis of tlie knife. I thought that it wan all empty 
bravado, but the sou was alarmedp ^Ld 1 did not kuow 
hh father, anil sssutckI me that the old niau was in 
earnest, and meant what he said. Under these drcuin- 
stances the meal went off so poorly that it would have 
been fiuiall loss if the father ha^l remained and carried 
out his threoit of eating it. After dinner the young man 
could not restj but kept pacing about on a little piece 
of felt, talking most eeriously and philosophically ahcnit 
death and its cousequences. By^and-hy he settled down, 
and, as things seemed qniet, we all retired to rest. 
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We liad lint been long In bed w liea tliestil tucss urilie 
night was broken by a great uproar in the tent of the 
father—he hat! got his knife^ and d>mlug to finkl 
the quarrel, but was meantime being detained by the 
females of his household, who clung to him and shrieked 
w ith all their might. InstEmtly the son sprang up and 
darted out^ and I, thinking that the infuriated Mon^il 
with his knife in his hand in the small tent, and without 
a light, might mistake me for his son, soon followed him. 
Without waiting for my boots—the only porticular m 
which I was undressed—1 rushed out, and found my 
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comjvirtion Bt-intling in a fierce nc^rth wind, with nc 
covering btit a sheepakio, and. as the nproM still con¬ 
tinued, 1 ghirtetl at a run for the nearest tenta. which 
were not far ofT, Before I had gone far I became 
conscious that some one was behind me. and could not 
make out whether it w^aa tlie bod following my example, 
or the father mistaking me for his son. As soon as I 
reached the tent, in place of entering, I ran round to 
the back of it. and waitetl till my purser came up. He 
C!died to the inmates, and, recognigiiig the voice as that 
of the son, we entered ti^tker. A skin was offered 
me, mj boots were bronghtp and I was soon a^Jeepi In 
a little while I woke up to hear the voice of the father 
in the tent. He was borrowing an ox and cart to move 
his tent and goods. In the morning I learned that the 
aon bad gone into hiding ; and w hen,:: in the afternoon, 
1 came with a conveyance to remove my things, 1 found 
that the father had carried off Iiib tent and all his be¬ 
longings, and {iii^ppeared from the oeighbourhood. In 
tins abrupt way closed my second tenn of tent life in 
Mongolia. 

After I began making evangelistic tours. I had good 
opportunities of picking up further acquaintance with 
the language, while yet enjoying the comparative clean¬ 
liness and comfort of my own travelling tent; but these 
opportunities are not for a moment to be compared to 
those that I enjoyed a$ a silent listener in another man's 
tent 
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THE BAIEAI, IN WI^’TEIL 

Th* Baikal Tf:gard«d ju lACKd by tbft HiuiiiUEii Dat« of frcBzIii^. 
ASibfitf tkt r4U cold pf thp itTn<i4phBir«. liluiaie boOcr. Snow 
T!£aT Uio BaikaL Eidgci -aAd billi of ie«. lea on edge. Trimt- 
{lomgt ic& Tbiokness df tho k«. Tmek acma Iko l^ke dlai 
oelE by tK«f, Eait&uiaot OQ tho nslddle of tba lako. Boataoc 
tha heEch^ Cuafcoiw bairicr. KArchoiL Irkntik, 

OELfienH hanay caakft, Cllin«« in Irkutlk. IrkntBk in a tkaw, 
SnaWatonn on thii Ikikul. Bacing pa ibt i«. Chujgo of b&TWi. 
fvMgo ujmt E^^iiton and contiaeLiPn of tbn Ico. Effacf of 
thaw on tbt Cbango pf-KUon irotihkiionu: In emndog 

Ihv BalkAl. 

Any ODe liritig at Hiacltta tnay leam that the Ru^^iaiis 
of Siberia h.d\d Lake Baikal in great venemioD^ and 
ascribe to it soiaethiog of a sacred chanLcter, speaking 
of it as the Holy Sea! During the wuitor the Baikal 
ifl sotnetimes referred to in a way that makes it diBicult^ 
especially for a foreigner, to regard it with venemtiou. 
Though rivers geueraity m the regioa about Kiacfata are 
sealed up and frozen strongly enough to be crossed even 
by cattle and corriagea ou the first of November, the 
Baikid, 150 miJoa distant, resists, it is said, all the cold* 
and keeps obfitinately open till about the twenty'seveudj 
of January. The consequence is that the moisiura 
rising from thia great sheet of water imparts a dampness 
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to tho air which timfAt intensifies the feeling of cold. As 
soon as the EEdkal freezes over the air gets and the 
cold, though perhaps quite aa intense as before^ h 
siipposed to he much more endurable 

In travelling from Kiachta towards the Baikal, the 
first sign of mvigulion which met our eyes was a great 
p^unt house-looking spectre^ which loomed through the 
twilight hefore us on the road one morning at early 
dawn. At first we could not guess what it was^ but 
coming up clo^ to it, we found that it was the boiler of 
a steamship, eiddcntl j intended for the steamer on the 
Baikal, and said to be roui^^ from England the 
Amur to that distant inland sesL One of the four wheels 
of the great truck on which it rested had given way, and 
its escort, carrying off all the movable fittings of the 
car, had for the time being abandoned it where we 
Jjaw it 

As we drew near the Baikal we found the country so 
deeply covered up with snow that we had to leave the 
tarLkntiias and take to the $]edge. The south shore of 
the lake was a oonfuseil mass of ice heaped up in ridges 
and hills, evidently the work of a storm which bad 
blown from the north after ice began to form on the 
surface/ A‘little further on we found more evidence of 
the action of the wind in a part of the lake covered 
with thin ice broken up, and for the most part ou 
edge, looking exactly like the tops of walls that are 
defended by having pieces of ghiss set in lime. Through 
this a road must have been cut before horse or sled^ 

■*3 

could pass. After a little we came to ice sinooLb but 
covered with snow; and it was not till we were well out 
that we came upon pure transpquont ice, on which one 
could stand aud foel ahnueit as if nothing but 
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water was underfoot^ The tbickneas of tba ic& ean he 
seeD by the great ciucks. that run down through it^ and 
appeared to be ten or twelve feet. 

The track over the lake is marked out by a line of 
young Scotch fir trees, alLKJiit five feet high, fixed up¬ 
right as if planted, a precantioa nect^iry for the 
guidance of the sledge drivets,^ not only during the 
night, but also in the daytime, when a blinding snow- 
stonn may descend at any time and obliterate all traces 
of the road. I had heard that about the tniddle of the 
Lake there was a restaurant for the refreshment of 
travoUers, and had pictured to myself a neat inviting 
little place, snugly furnished and tempting to passengers. 
In due time we reached it^ but the reality was very 
different lh>in the picture* It was a hut of boards, and 
the accommodation was designed to supply the waiits 
of sledge drivers employed in the transport of goodie, 
rather than meet the fastidious tastes of the romantic 
traveller. On entering we found it a mere hovel, kejjt 
by two disreputable-looking men, and filled wiili 
brawling carters, who w^re busy drinking tea an«l 
devouring black bread* One comer was a little better 
than the reste and retiring to that we were supplied 
with a leaking samovar, drank a liasty tea, and continued 
our journey. 

The ice towards the north shore was clear of anow^ 
and admitted of rapid travelling; and though the rood 
does not go straight acro^, but slopes away westward, 
the whole dbtemce from shore to shore can ha eadly 
accomplished in about three hours, esclusivo of the 
delay which takes place while the horses are being 
rested at the half-way house. On the north side, high 
up on the b^oh, were eome beats whose appeaiance 
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would excite ttie mirth of a British saiJof^ but which 
were doubtless well caleulated fco meet the exigioQcies 
of the feiry traffic ou tliia great high road of Central 
Asia. After crossing the lake the post route follows the 
shore .for two stages^ which were done on the ice. 

Leaving the ice, we were transferred to a very sinall 
and very nncoinfortabla tarantass; and the open water* 
marking the point where the Baikal discharges iii sur¬ 
plus waters into the Angara, bad begun to be visible, 
even in tlic darkness, when our attention was dircctoJ 
to a olc^od barrier in front of ns. We were at the 
customs house, our things in the carriage were pulled 
about by Co^sacka, the straw nimmaged, and the key 
of tny portmanteau demanded. On my suggOBting that 
if they wanted to examine my luggage at midnight, it 
should not be done out on the highway* but in the 
aiation house, a prqcesaion W3fi at once formed, and tnj 
things led captive. Arrived there* a group gathered 
round to see the contonta of my portmanteau* and such 
a thorough rirtd minute search was made that I sug¬ 
gested tbo searcher had better look into the letter 
packet also ! This settled the case* it was hastily closc^l 
up* the officer declarCHt himself satisfied* 1 was escorted 
back to my carriage, and not trqnhled to open m j hand¬ 
bag* which also had been carried in for inspection. 

As it was my first oxperieuce of passing a cuatoniFi 
barrier in Husak, 1 thought the proocedings both un¬ 
necessarily rude and high-handed* but was convinced 
that no diareapect was meant to me* when I saw a 
Itussian officer subjected to exactly the same treatinciit^ 
Nothing contraband was found* the signal w'ns given* 
the bsirrier, painted with stripes like a barber's pole, 
which bod lutherto blocked tbe road^was and 
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we went on our way, and saw no more of tlie Baikal for 
some days. 

It ifi not needful to say much of Irkul^k^ the capit^vl 
of Siberia, It looks well in tlie distance^ with ita 
numerous and Uupoamg public bntjrlings i it besu^ close 
inspection^ witb its trade^ ita stores, ita streets, its car¬ 
riages for hire waiting ot the stands^ and Its public 
market, the most curious^ at least tq unaccnstomed eyes, 
sort of goods exposed for sale in which are aections of 
the tninka of trees hollowed out and filled with houey, 
comingp it is said, from the Amur. In the museum 
a set of bra^ idols were pointed out to me^ procured 
from the Buriats^ who, it is said, had piously stipulated 
that their lamas should be allowed to viidt them and 
offer them worship from time to time. In the streets 
I met three Cbioamen engaged in the paltry business 
of peddling sweetmeats. My visit being near the end 
of Sfarch, the streets of Irkutsk were in a deplorable 
state with the cold slush of melted ice and snow. Many 
of the poorer Siberians are but poorly housed, clad, f«h 
and shod, and it is not surprising to learn that this 
beginning of the return of spring, giving damp feet 
and thawing abominations that have been frozen up 
all winter, is aignalised by the increased prevalence 
of disease^ 

Having fallen somewhat mto Russian habits of travaK 
ling, we left Irkutsk at nightfall, untied, after a little, 
the tarantass bdl, which, on approEwhing Jrkatsk, had 
been silenced out of respect to the dignity of the 
governor reaidoat there, and after a night’s journey, 
against the dangers of which we had been warned in 
vain, arrived in eaTety and at an early hour at the 
fitoUqa '■if store of tbs )ake, As the journey along 
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the Tsorthem ahisre df ths lake in g<>iBg h^td been umde 
iti tliediirk, I Imped to pcrfbnn tiw return jounmy in 
daylight. My -wish was gratified, and more toOj for I 
was destined to see this part of the late not only by 
daylight, but under a fnrioua snowstomL Tlie aledge 
used in that part of the country ia simply a deop boi, 
in which the paasengeni recline on their bedding and 
luggage, and it proves moderately wamip as no part 
of the pez^oD is es:posed but the bead, and in a storm 
even that can be covered up. 

At the first station on the lake we had seen a Kns^an 
and his wife start out on a slodgo some Uttlo time before 
us, and by avoiding all delay on the way, and using all 
c.^pedltion at the second station, we got off in onr sledge 
at no great distance behind them. After some good 
running in the snowstorm we overtook them, and had 
dm\sTi a little way ahoed, when we were met by tivo 
sledges, with which both our own dedgo and that of 
our ooinpetilor changed horses. We thus lost the small 
advantage we had gained, and the race began afresh. 
We both were anirions to be first at the station from 
which the crossing of the Jake is made, fearing that 
^vboever came in second might ha\^e to Lire outside 
hnrsea, w^bich, in so long a stage, would entail a very 
considerable eitm expense. The passengers were tlius 
eager in the race, and the drivers well knew that the 
winner was likely to have a larger gratuity than the 
loser, so they were fully as eager as the pa^ngers. So 
away we went with our fresh horses over the smooth 
surface of the lake, caring nothing for tlia storm, and 
meeting trains of ^oods-Iaden sledges, moving slowly in 
long line-a, apparently as regardless of the snow :ls onr- 
selves Occasionally the one driver would shake out 
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hiB reitts, give the suppreKsed wolf-like howl peculkr to 
the Russian ooaebDiaD, and, with horses at full gallop, 
doeh ahead of bisopponeot ^ then tho other qiiver would 
sivako out hb reins, utter lib Bnppressed howl, and shoot 
ahead. We were happy in haviog the best horses^ and 
bad finally taken and kept the lead,hut the other sledge 
was slowly overtaking us, the station-house was not far 
distant, both teams were flying at full speedy the pas- 
sengers were eagerp tbe drivers eidted, and the horses 
wanned to their work, and with blood thoronghlj up 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the oonteBt as heartily 
as the men^ the pace was already fiiriouSp and the flna! 
effort was about to bo made, when one of our uiimber 
uttered an o^clamatbup and looking hack we saw the 
sledgo bohind us had upset and scattered the Russian, 
hb wife, aii<l their belongings over tbe frozen and snowy 
surface of the deep. Happily ao one was hurt hut the 
race was over^ and soon after we reached the post-house^ 
the Russian entered smiling at hb misfortune and defeat^ 
called for the Baino\^aT, and when last we saw bun he 
was seated with his w'ife at the tea-table Btirring up a 
tumblerful of hot tea, the strong deep colour of which was 
all the more striking from the melting lumps of loaf-sugar 
that shone white as they were driven round In the glass. 

In enosHing tbe lake we had a strong wind behind us, 
and felt warm enough os bug as we kept runnings but 
the cold felt very piercing whenever our driver Lad to 
stop at siomo of the great cracks, and probe with a pole 
for firm footing for his horses among the crushed ice- 
These great rents and the crushing of their edges were 
said to be caused by the lec expanding and contracting 
as the temperature varied. They were not numerous, 
bur in some cases were diibcult of passoige^ 
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Going north wards I had the Baikal on 

llarch 2^* letuniing fiouthwanJb on March 2&, and 
tliere was visible a great change, which had been 
wrought by the few days of tiiaw which had intcrveiuLd^ 
The ice had lost ita dear black appearance, sharp angles 
were melted down, and the general surface looked 
weather-beaten and mouldered. 

The Baikal when frozen ia paased rapidly by aledge, 
when free from ice is crossed easily by steamer, and in 
either case causes little hindmnoe to tradic and pas- 
fiongcra. The troublesome times are before the ice is 
safe to cross and after the tnaw has broken it up without 
nieHing it In both these citses the traffic has to pass 
round the south end, thus increasing the length of the 
journey very consideiably. 


CHAl'TER IV. 


TIUCKS or THE OSJ> nUJllAT MISSION. 


Tonil^Ji "t Sc^lnnsinak, Tombs st OEts^n Domft. Log-tiilllt mE»»ciD 
hmjscS. Siberu of tlie preaGnl DfaVOtirdllAi of lllii? ithM- 

ilORilfei- Eusd^n-i think tho tnusicidiirfci dirtf. Kiudnnl dd 
□i>t nEi4«^rstiad cvll^niu linthnjHBi^. of daxrflug na 

ntiMion work. TtwnUtidn of llm Saripldtei, An dbci^liD 
Bmiiit. The mi^dlt otoMd hj onl-ot of IKh Elnpcrofi Con^^crts 
oobipeEed to join tlid Qrtfk Ohoivk. Editilti of Lbo mLiSEoa. 

" A MISSION Amopg the Buriats^ a Mongolian tjibe living 
under the authority of Eusain, wa3 GOmmenoed by the 
Rev^ E. Stallyhra&i and the Rov, W. Swan, who left 
England in the year 1S17'18. The muiaionL wit& 
eatablished first at the town of Selenginsk, anti 
afterwards aLso on the Ona; but in 1841 the Emperar 
Nicholna broke up the mission, and the niisaionariea 
retired from the field,” 

Such h the brief ofEcial record which the London 
Mlsaionary Society is wont to produce^ when occasion 
ariecB to refer to it3 first endeavours for the oonvcr&iori 
of the Mongols. The history of this most interestiJig 
mission has never been written^—probably never will be 
written, attempt at a hklory is made here ; but 
as this old mi^^ion is often asked abontj jKirhops tlio 
few particutais that have in various ways come to tfie 
knowledge of the present writer may Lave interest for 
sume of his rcodenk 
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Amdtig the traces of thb mission m&y bo montionod 
the Pmh 9 of Ou litad. On tlie banks of the SeleDgo, 
find within easy rej^cli of the town of SolODgiciEk^ is a 
substantial stone-built inclosure containing four graves, 
—those of Mrs. Yuille, two of her children, and one 
of the Rev. E, Stallybrass. There Is also inside the 
protceting wall a i^toiie pyramid of decent heightj 



H'ltji a Lniiii inscription, so oblitemted as to make it 
impossible to discover whether it marks the resting^ 
place of Mr. YutIJo, or merely commemorates the 
erection of tlie laonument by him. In 1871j the wall, 
the pyramid^ and the graves, were in a state of good 
preservaUi>n. 
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About three days' journey from Selenginsk, at a place 
eallcrl Onagea DomOp are other two tombSp Originady 
they had been surrounded hymm^ inclogune.but latterly 
all traces of the inclosure had disappeared, and the toiobi 
fft 4 K>d in the open field unprotected from the cattle, 
which used to come fuad rub thcmeelFeH against them. 
They were simple brick erections, two or three feet higb^ 
and covered with fuUdetigth cust-iroti plates^ the one 
heariDg a Latin, the other a Russian, inscription, 'fhe 
Latin inscription runs as follows:— 


tH UVDUTQRO WWtMa 

mum, tLEj^om^m H^rrrALU 
■aIUlI 0Ti ErLTBRAM 
rJwtui CAliiaifiUA-t Mtiie 
i.ivnMA¥ qPK 
rbCTAiir: fefxLLVtabAJU 

FKiiliHJP A IMJFFAT* 
b>!MuLN£ 3 iS[ -FflO ¥TaV 
T.ynth ETT4'N'rr<v 
FPU 

DVT rPLViLOAiVU 1C ME 
A K H iFsa 

iFflt 

m uvr nmnn main 

tm TtJir* 
pw iVT irTPVu:niH3u 
TICUlpiUA AT^ 


Tlie grave with the Russian inscription is that of 
another Jfrs. Stallybrass, who died in 1833)^ a^od 32. 

Both at Selengin^k nud at Onagen Dome the inissLun 
houses stood close to the graves; the graves in fact 
being within the inclosures of the preniises, Two or 
tliree years ago, the mission house at Sekngiiisk was 
standing, in good repair, and occupied by a Bu^ian 
official The house at Onagen Dome had been sold to 
some one, who removed it to another locality. 

Some miles from Onagen Dome stocul another inisaion 
house, which, when the missionaries left, fell I tbinkp 
into the hands of a Buriat chief. It was fiiLally acquired 
by the Rm^sinn gyverniuon!., and transported to Onagen 
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Domej uhere it served for the p&rJeb school nnd echool- 
hoiLse^ the teacber, not long ago^ being a young Buriat 
who was proheient in both the Mongolian and Eussian 
languages- 

iicse houses, built and inhabifod by the missionarieSp 
were the ordinary dwelliiigg used by the Kussiaus in 
Siberia, They are lag'buihj the seams being <mulkod 
with Euoss. Such houses are very stroDg and substantialp 
aud weU calculated to resrst the violence of the earth¬ 
quakes which are said to visit the coautiy'. An earth¬ 
quake occasionally shatters a bnek-buiU cbnrchp but a 
log house is as safe as a bosket, and could scarcely fall 
in, though it were pretty well tilted on its aide. It is 
no uncommon thing to see houses, whose foundation has 
given way, leaning over in an alarming degree^ but 
beyond looking laughable, they ate as good os ever, 
and the inhabitants go In and out as if the house were 
newly built and square up. This log structure of the 
houses afTonJs exceptional facilities for removing the 
building. The logs are merely taken down one by 
one, carted to the new site, and a few Buriat carpcntoi^ 
soon put them up again as they were. The mission 
house, after being I'cmovod tq Ouagen Dome, was in all 
particulars the same as it hail been whea staiiiLIng in its 
original place. 

Both at Selenginsk and at Onagen Dutne the 
misaionarios .'UplaytNl great good taste in the selection 
of localities. At Solengtiisk their abcKlc looked straight 
out on a teach of the river, where they could see the 
brood floorl flowing away from them. Close to the 
house oti the left hand was a huge bluff; aw^ay to the 
rigiit they looked up the river. On the other side of 
the river was a broad expanse of fielti and forest^ gradually 
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riijjnjj up towfiuTcIfi tbe mouatflinai wkich formed tlie 
hackground and bounded the viewt* 

At Ouagen Dome nl30j tho mnin feature of tho land- 
scape iseon fironi the mission house was the rirer 
wmdiijg along the level bottom. There a broad 
expanse of level l&nd, Emd the Bcene was fiiielj ahut in 
by Tvell-wooded bills. Any one who had to live in Siberia 
could liardly have made a better choice of EcenoTy. 

But the missionaries, though perhaps they bad an 
eye for tbe beautiful when they decided on the eMoct 
site of their dw^elling, were evidently guided by the 
interests of their work when they Ecldcted the locality* 
SelcnginEk waa a conveniently central sltnation, and a 
missionary could hardly have done better than settle 
on the wide and well-pecipled (for Siberia) plain at 
Onagon Dome. 

And there they werCp thosso beroic menp and more 
heroic women^ fifty years ago; for the gospefs Bake, 
making their hamea in the couotTy to wdiicli Russia 
banishes her crimEnais* There they livedj there tliey 
laboured, and there three of th e lEMlies died. Banbhroent 
to Siberia E Eiib in Siberia \ Death in Siberia) 

Siberiiv nowadays^ and under $amo ciretimstaQcea 
iti not at all a bad jdace to live in* A Ku^Lan peasant 
or a Euriat thiuka it rather a fine country* The climate 
is flevercp the winters are hard and long; but there is 
plenty of work, good wagee^ and nbundaiice of cheap 
food. The dLstances are grijat^ there are tracts of bleak 
desolate country, the forests ore gloomy, and people few * 
but these things the natives; are used to, and do not aecm 
to mind tbem^ Even educated and refined BuB^ans find 
the country quite tolerable now. There are telegraphs 
reaching to every large town ; there is a complete ami 
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cTicap postal system i aiitl tr&velUDg is more easily 
acck^piplblied iliaji pcrliups in any othef country not 
jiosisosBin^ the f^iUties of railw^iiys. These thbgs 
at the pmuout date moke Bu^iaa esistenco in Siberia 
ipttte tolerable. 

But the missbmiiiea were not Russians, and lived, not 
in the ameliorated Siberia of to-day, but in the old difimnl 
Siberia of half a ceatury ago. To be in Siberia then 
was to be pretty well out of the world; and for EDgiishmen 
and Scotohmen to be there meant a degree of iBoIation 
and solitariness that must have been hard to Ixtur No 
telegraphs tben^ and postal facUitics were very meagre. 
They were foreigners in a stninge land, looked on with 
suspicion by tlie govemment, the ecclesiastics, and the 
people; and, above aU, were utterly beyond the range of 
Cbristiaii sympathy* And there they were year after 
year, learning the language, translating the Scriptureg^ 
preaching the gospel, and instructing the ignonmt adults 
mu\ children. 

They had gone to Siberia, not to seek to bring men 
over from the fiijih of the Greek Church, but to seek tlie 
convemioD of the Buddhistic Buriata; so, rememberii^g 
their aim, they removed themselves aa much as possible 
from the Russian inhabitants, and surrounded themselves 
with, and sought friendships among, tJie Buriats, l^his 
was severing the Inst link that bound them to the civilised 
worldj and rendering their isolation nearly complete. 
There was some romance in their situation, but the 
sustaining power of romance is feeble when it is a year 
or tw^o old ; they hod a noble id in and a strong eutbnisia&m^ 
which no doubt sustained them wrell; but even tlicn there 
must have been rimes when they thought fondly of their 
native Itmils and home and when the depresaiDg 
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effect of their intercourse vdth the degraded Buriate, 
and the bleak gloom of the desolate distances of Siberia, 
niiist have weighed down on tlieir spirits like a mill- 
BtonOi 

To the ability^ devotetiness, and perseveiBUce of the 
missionaries good tostimonj has been borne^ even by 
those who had no sympathy with them in their 
endeavours to convert the BnriatSp One of the 
missionarie^j after spending a temi of years in Siberia, 
revisited his native land- Wlien he returned to hia 
held of iabottr^ he did not go alone^ hut was accom¬ 
panied by a youthful bride, w ho had been reared in the 
enjoyment of all the elegances and refinementa of 
one of the moiat refined of British citie!^ Turning her 
bfiolc on so many things and friends that w'cre dear to 
her, she set her fiiOe towards Siberia^ and arriving there 
in due course^ so misled with the people^ and so applied 
hemelf to the acquisition of the language, that not only 
could she epenk it well among the natives, but could 
read and write it, so as to bo able to conduct a 
coireepondence in it, upwards of a quarter of n century 
after the missionaries hjui left the country at the 
command of the Emperor Nicholas. 

A strange spectacle were those missionaries in Siberia 
to the RussiaTis who dwelt in the various towns. The 
Ru^ians could not understand them^ and seem never to 
have been weary of talking about theiu^ and wondering 
and laugbing at them. One curious instance of how 
the missionaries were misunderstood has reached oa 
The Russians dedared they vrere not clean,—that they 
liked to be dirty 1 Now, to undemtaud the full memnng 
of this chargCj it must be rememherEd that most 
Russians in Siberia now, and }>erluips a greater portion 
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tbeiip would not be by any meaDS ooo^iduniJ mod^b uf 
deanline^ The |>eculiar wcMxlen architficture of the 
bou-Sfidji tbe mO£iS paclting botwoon tbo tbo craok^ 
aad oMnkB ia tbe tim^r walls, oorabmed with the 
imivereal lack of plastefi put^ the housewife at such a 
duodvaotagep tbat^ in most caseSj she seema to give up 
the contest with enemies to domestie oomfortp whose 
uppearaneo in a clean Eoglisb home would cause a 
war of estermination or a change of quarters. The 
Kusshms, perhaps pEtrtly from necessity, accept "the 
situation very placidly, and this give^ rise to a state of 
matters that causes not a little astonishment to English- 
lueo who happen to go into Siberia^ and take their 
native ideas of clentdinCss with thorn. This is only 
one particular^ but it is perhaps enough* Aiid yet 
these EussianSj so dofieient in cleaaliuess theniselvcs, 
naad to think that the missionaries were not cleaiLJ 
It seems straixge at firsts but the cause is not far to 
seek. 

Rememheritig that they had come to Siberia for the 
ftike of the Buriats, they, as far as possible, discarded 
Busgian servants^ employed Buriata about them, anrl 
cultivated tihe society of Buriats. Wbo^a Buasian 
would ask^would prefer to live with Buriats mthcr 
than with Russians ? And who hut a man that lovt^ 
dirt would rather frequent dirty Buriat huts tlian 
drink tea and vodka and play cards in ni! elegant 
Russian hous# ? And so it came to pass, that people 
who hardly know what the rudiments of cleardiness 
were, derided that the missionaries were not clean 
enough to please them I 

Another thing also must have told against t!ie 
missionaries i namely, the inability of the Russians to 
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imderstatid roKgiQue entlitisifisra or eamefitiiefe!. llelig;ioti 
with them IS taken very eitsily. It seema wit^i most to 
oousist of the obfiervance of saints* days, attcndfince ou 
aervieea^ ciosaing before pictures, etc. They may be 
bigoted eioiigh, and hold Ermly enough to the rites 
and cercTnOoies of the Greek Cburch, but thousands of 
idolatrous Buriats about them would not disturb thorn 
muchp They are Buriats^ why should they not be and 
remain Buddhists? Is not their religion as good for 
thym as ours for us? To be a Buddhist is to be a 
Jliiriat, to be a Christian is to be a Ruauan; if the 
Buriats want to become Russians, lot them bo baptised 
and take a Christinn name; If they do not^ let them bo 
as they are,—who cares ? " Was bom a Buiiat; 
became a Russian/' is a phraBe sometlniea used to 
denote a converted Buriats 

Loyalty to Christ*—love to Jesus,—a feeling of 
an^cicty in one*9 own heart because men do not trust in 
Christ for salvation*—an earnest desire to bring men to 
Christ; the^ are emotions such as perhaps moat 
Russians do not understand for themsselves, and would 
be slow to credit othets with the genuine posBession of 
There may be happy exceptions* hut it is to be foored 
that this is true of the great mass of the SiberiiLn 
adherents of the Greek Church, 

\VIiat then were they to make of the missionaries^ 
Unable to untlerstand their motives* could they do 
any riling but misconstrue their nimsnnd actions? And 
ao it happened that evil reports were continually finding 
their way to the authorities, who, perhaps, were not so 
f^tr ahead ot tlie people in entightenment of ideas and 
friendlitiess of feeling toward such intruders as Englbh 
mhzsioiiMicB in Siberia, 
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But Like mi^foi^ariei had coma autheatlcatad from 
Sl Petersburg itselfi and though they might think 
aod speak evil of them, none could interrupt theui^ 
And so things went on for ycnrst 

Of their modes of carrying on mission work there is 
not much to say particulaTly. They travelled much^ as 
might bo supposed^ seeing that the Bnriats live scattered^ 
a few here^ a few there* over a wide space. Medicine 
they used, perhaps because they could hardly help itw 
Doubt] the Burials then, like Bie Mongols now^ 
credited them with the possession of medical skill 1 and 
the little that an unprofessiemd foreigner may happen 
to know about a few cures is often a wonderful improve¬ 
ment on native means and method^, At any rata^ 
their fame as doctoni got established, and Jong joiimejs 
were often undertaken in the hope of being beuehted 
by their treatment. 

Daily services were held at each of tha statioDS, cou" 
sbsting of siDging, reading the Scriptures^ exposition ot 
the same, and prayer. Thirty to forty were often present 
at these meetings, SohooLs too were established, w ith the 
hope of raising up an instructed Christian geneiatioiL 
But the great work which tliey ever returned to, as 
tbeir other misslouaty'duties pemiitted them, was the 
translation of the Bible into the language of the 
Buiiats, This was no light task for two men to accom¬ 
plish ; but they did complete it, and ^printed and 
published the Old Testament in Siberia, under an 
unficrial licence dated St, Petersburg, 18^0+ 

The New Testament waa not publiBhed till 1840^ and 
then it Was done in London^ The type with which the 
Old Testament was printed is of the proper Mongol 
shape; but the Ne w Testament was printed with ^lanchu 
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tf|>e sdoiptcil. Th^j Maxell II types dt3^ ’svd! ^.■Ilo^gh; 
trljuugh very JLSeteut in appeiirance from real Mongol 
typCp it 13 jet quite na legible a 3 the true Mongol shnpe^. 
But to return ;“tbe Old Testament bjid been printed and 
published in Siberia, and tbo mtssionaries were proceed¬ 
ing with the preparation of the translation of the New 
TestanLent, They were in good ifpiritg, and were more 
hopeful than they bad been. 

One man, a Buriat, bad oppose^! them anti their 
doctrino much* He was a man of intclEigoncc and of 
great energy# Jinny were the long arguments and 
eontentions he hi;hjl cntercel into with the mlsEioiutriea 
abont their religion and his. Many a stem duel bad he 
challenged them to in controversy^ and in most, if not 
all, of these contests he considered himself, if not victor^ 
at least not defeated, and certainly not convinced* One 
man of this stamp counts half a host. Suppose a 
Buriat hsul half resolved to become a Christian, perhaps 
one of his most serious obstacles to open declaration 
would be the thought of this man. If the missionary 
hoirdly silenced liim, what could he, the feeble convert 
do ? Ath:1 so One man may keep back a large number 
of would-be convertsL Doubtless this man did. 

At length thi? man of a thou3and showed signs 
of giving in. He was a man of no half-measures, and, 
if ho became a Christian, would help as energetically as 
he hatl opposed* Well might the missionaries be glail 
and hopeful* They hitd gathered a few converts a^ut 
them already; could they hut secure this man for a 
Christian, his thorough-going temperament would be a 
strength to tiiem, and the mission, which had progressed 
so laboriously slow^ might now he cspectcd to begin bo 
reap in joy. 
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About this tiioe> one day a notice waa sent fronx the 
toEjsI goveraioent office^ summoDm^ the missionaries to 
hear an imperial order from St, Petersburg read to 
them. It had oome at bat;—thoy were onlered to 
leave the coiiDtry, 

The order was not couches 1 in respectful language^ 
nor was it in any seii^ OQinplimentnry to the mission¬ 
aries; it certainly did not order them out of the country 
in so many wonJs; not at all* it only said that they 
coult] not romain where they were, except they 
bound themselves not to teach religion 1 I think— 
but cannot be sure about this — 'there w'as even mention 
made of the fact that they might remain so long as 
they tonfiaed themselves to secular instmetion and 
cSbrts directed towards tho social olovation of the 
people I but Stallybrass and Swan had come to preach 
tho gospel of salvation^ and it not permitted to do 
that, could not remain. Sorrowfully they setUed their 
aSbirs, packed their things, look tearful farewells of 
their few converts, and feeling that they were leaving 
them as sheep in the desert without a shepherd, entered 
the sledge, and wero driven sta^ by atage Eu rope- 
wards, over hills and desobLte plains, and throng I j 
hamlets they were never again to be aUow'cd to visit; 
— 'banished from Siberia. 

Besides Stallybrass and Swan, there was a Mr* Yuille 
connected wdth the mission* John Abercrombie, a 
Kabardian who had been rescued from slavery by the 
Scotch missionaries ami trained in their printing office, 
joined the tnisabu as printer in 1S34, He also left 
with Staliybms and Swan in 184L A traveller passing 
through Selengiusk in 1863 heard of Mr, Abercrombie 
having been in that neighbonrhood* He waa known na 
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the Englishmiin, probably because ha cooW speak 
English. Mr. YaillSp ivho had charge of the press, 
temainod ia Siberia after hil oolleagucs Iiail roturaed to 
England, The convert Slingdur, \n a letter wTritten to 
Mr, and Mrs, Sivan, n year after their departure^ apeahs 
of having met Hr. Yuille at Udinsk, and says he had no 
intention of leaviog soon, lie was pledged not to teach 
religion; but to work for the edueatioa and elevation of 
the people; but after a short time bo too was with* 
dmwttj anil $o ended the labours of the missionaries in 
Siberia. 

The few Buriat converts had, n&hn^vokji.^ to jofn tho 
Greek Church; and the energetic Buriat who contcstdi 
and held out so long, but gave in at last, and who* holil 

as ever for Ids convicliona^ declmcd hitnsolf for Cliristr_ 

if I mistake not^ the order removing the missionaries 
came, had to bo dealt vfith specially. His onergetio 
character and name were so feared, that he was oulcred 
by the patorml government to remove from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and take up his abode at quite a distance. It 
was not expressly stated that this lianisbment was in 
coasequenco of his haviug boconio a convert; but both 
he himatlf and everybody eke knew all about wdiat it 
meant. His determiuatiQii and influence w^ere so 
dreaded, that it was thought anfer to send him out 
of the way to a pbee where he was not likely to do any 
liarm ; and there he remains iill this day, or at least did 
remain till a recent date. 

What argument was advanced against the eontinuanco 
of the missions perhaps caunot now be known, hut one 
thing cmi be mentioned, which may have something to 
do with it Even a quarter of a century after tlio 
missiouarics left Siberia, all converts were spoken gf as 
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■ belonging to the Fjiglish, or rather as hcin^ KnglishmetL 
The coDVorts tbomselvos knew better; but the mass of 
the people, Biisdans and Buriats, eeem to baTO regarded 
oemverrion to Chnstianity as a desertion of Kusaia and 
a going over to England. It b easy to see how power¬ 
ful an argument tlib could beciomo in the month of a 
person inimical to the mission, and how ready a Bussian 
mier would be to Ibteii to advice which urged him to 
quash the heginninga of on English faction in Siberia. 

It is hardly probable that the mission was broken 
np from religious motives on tho part of the Kussian 
government* A government which^ at least, providea 
for the religions w^ants of its subjeeta according to 
requirement, managing, controlling, and providing for 
the appointments in the Greek, Lutheran, Eoman 
Catholic> and Buddhist Churches, could liaidlj have 
very serious religioufl scruples al^out a few Protestants 
more or lesa. Perhape, though, it may be that one 
element of aversion to the mission was the fear that^ 
at some future time, there might be another added to 
the many sects, for w^hich the government would have 
to ptovide wotsliipping facilities in Siberia. 

Despotic governments do not naually burden them- 
eelvea with giving extended reasons for their actions; 
so, in its own summary way, Bnssia spoke the word and 
the mission ceased in 1S4L 

It may be asked then, what did all the f^oal, labour, 
jinti ability of tlio. old miiisionaries accomplish t The 
answer W ;—a score or so of converts, the tianglation of 
the Bible, and an ludefmlte moral indnence. 

As to the converts, some remam to this present day 
members of the Greek Church, and apparently good, 
warm-hearted, intelligent GTiristi&ns. As to the origmal 
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number, perhaps there were not so many a:? twenty j 
perhaps there were moie- But even though there were 
a few' more than the laj^er numherp that were a sninll 
harvest to reap after twenty years labour of two or 
three men. 

The tianslation of the Bible into the Mongolian 
langnii^e oponeJ up the sealed book of the Scripturea 
to the Buriats of Siberia aiwl to the Mongols of l^Ioiigoha. 
No ftineJl result this. The translation is net by any 
means perfect, partaking of the impeifections of all first 
Vtraiona of tho Bible in any language i but the work has 
been well understood in Siberia, and, for the moat part, 
quite sennceable in the various regions of Mongolia in 
the Cliineso empire. 

Superficial judges have some times condemned it, 
becauiic frequently a Buriat or a Mongol will look at it, 
read a little^ shut up the book, and hand it back saying 
he cannot understand it. A little more eKperience often 
leads to the conTiction that it is not the language that 
is the diflfieulty, but the subject-matter. This is not the 
pkoc to enter on a discussion as to hew far the Bible 
without note or cotament is likely to reach the under¬ 
standing of a previously heathen people. There am 
perhaps instancca wbieh can be quoted, in which ihe 
Bible alane, unaaaistedj unejiLphnned, has done, and done 
welh its wonderful work of convicting and converting 
TneUp and even of originating a little company of devout 
Christians- Tliese instances, it is said, oan be quoted, 
but they are inre; and perhn|B the old Siberian 
missionaries w'ould .have done better, had they first 
prepared and published (that ia, if the Bussiaii govern¬ 
ment would have allowed them) some little compendium 
of Chris'daa truth and doctrine, couched in the common 
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language of the people. The peculiar relation in which 
they to the Eussian govemwietit may hare Wme- 
Ihing to do mth determining them to sect first the 
trauslation of the entire word of God, 

The Now Testament has been circulated quite ei- 
tensively in Mongolia. Now and again, in outn^f-the' 
way places, an English tmTcller may be informed that 
BO and so has a foreign book; and when it U called for, 
out flonios a New TesU^meat in Mongolian by StoUy- 
brass and Swan. On inquiry, it frequently turus out 
that the said copy Ims been brought from Kiacliia 
oa the Kussian frontier, by some friend who had gone 
there with taniel-loads of goods. In not a few ca^, 
perhaps in all where the book has come from Kiauhta 
—the English title-page has been tom out. 

In addition to the gathering of a few converts, and 
the great work of trenslatiog the entire Bible, the 
Siberian mlEsionaries have exorletl a moral iafiueacc of 
no smtdl extent. The picture of these uicn away among 
the remote tracts of Siberia, searching out the few and 
Bcattcred inhabitants, and seekuig to impart to them the 
truths of the gospel, is well calculated to sustain Having 
mUsionaiy real in other less difficult fields. This of 
itself is a good deal for such pictures are not usually 
lost on the world- 

But the most practical oatceme of this bfiuenoc 
seems to be the fact, that the Greek Church has started 
mission work for the Buriats. About the extent or 
nature of the work no details are forthcoming; but 
tliat it exists at all is something; and the great 
probability is, it owes its origin to the example set by 
the English misaionaries, who began their work in 
aibunu luuje Llum half a oenluiy ago. It is a pity ihai 
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11 ic Biinjita who ombmcc Christimaity ibduld be anJei 
the neoea^ity of evobnuring. at the aoiao iimOp all tht 
many errors and aopomtitiona with wbieh the Greek 
Church has adnltemted tbe tmtlu Oo the other haodp 
nmny good tbingu can be aaid of the Greek Church ; one 
b that she c^teoda the open Bible to ber followers. 

It i$ a matter for devout thAnkfulBesa^ that she can 
hold oat to the Buriats who jom thoiuBetves to her^ 
the complete word of Ood In their own language. 

Tlie otlior mis^onary labours of the tranElators were 
condemned and stopped long ago; they were ool aUowed 
to preach and teach i they bad to leave tlie country ^ bat 
this enduiiDg monument still remaitia la time to coma 
it maybe revised^ conoeted and improved^ as all first 
versions have to be; but sUU. albsr all, it wil] be 
essentially their work; and perhaps tba time may yet 
coma, when there aball be many ^iongol-speaking 
Christians to bless the labours of the early mbeionarics^ 
and read the Bible tfaoskted by them. 
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Tint H^e wit>i ilimipi, A |iTii>i!i«d unit 

ridt. BujuLg t vbipi, T\k» iliirt. OtQuux;ic the Tola in fiotd. 
A IfvQg^r# cxbarttt^Dib. €vni^ ttlt DfttinA FtJL lUt 
pitA Kendbp lujnc». Had* cf jaoriMy. lloiiikiMt; e( tkt 
pchor 'beE.tK thjftia Ibtt kT the tidA InhelntuitA Is^unaxA 
Asbnilft im Ittit*. We pitfer t* cemp ofuL GttSd* Wvnldttvd tt 
hii otlLfr pluA FindtlnilL Oaidt’* luiaiiA Chm^ttr of pnMt 
RrpqtAtian iidob^ Kb eonatryiDin. If-ew giudit Eujilw die- 
tr^t CKenj^ to oemelA Cuntli end bona ooiQ|itr«dr Hive 
JM t iwwlreil^ Uendtnn t ctau.tl*i fooL O0I4* A Kill wjtK 
0>ne itde, A thint^ FfdA- Sttoiaet of A teat tt Inct. Tot 

IB UtedeMTl Etkd^Ud knd. Stflqy lllaiioa. R«i»3T4^U0Q tA 
O^Kj ilk* t njgbtuiJLn, IWe»« in leinitiig to rid*, iSBiteba 
of ilecpL A gr»n Imi, Hum OQ.T Wuj^ WKat ihtp do you 
bftlorjtot*' Ktlj^ob. 

As ^ traveller in ItongoUa muat be domelhiag of a 
hoT^rnaHt I WAS eager to take Seeaona in riding, and a 
Hongol friend used to indulge me occwionallj* bj 
causing to be caugbt and saddled for me fucli an old 
f^niet beast as the aged grandmother or the veiy young 
children of the family were in the habit of riding, 

In A country where children are Bometinies expert 
riders wen after paaaing the age of infancy^ a maa who 
could not rida was oonridered a great novelty, and when 
the flteed was led up, the whole community would turn out 
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Iff enjoy the spectack of my awkwardnosg in utoimting. 
As the Mongols ride with the stirrup straps so short that 
a foreigner's kgs hemine cimnped^ 1 used^ when pmctie- 
able, to have them kngthonedp and then their wnndtr 
wtts not that 1 should find difficulty in niountingp but 
that I should be able to mount at all. 

Those occasional rides^ however, did not go for 
towards making me a homemaii; so being at Ui^ ami 
under the necessity of crossing the desert to KalgaUp I 
got a Alongol to contract to convey me tbilher on liorse- 
back, hoping, among other thingSj* that a ride of tiiia 
length, six hundred English miles, would do sonietlung 
towards making me feel oomfortabk in a saddle. 

i[y Mongol contractor was to provido a saddled horse, 
but I had to find my own whip. Giving a kma a brick 
of tea, 1 sent him out to the market to make the best 
kiTgain he could. He soon returned with a heavy club- 
looking piece of wood^ about twenty inches long^tapered 
a little, with a cowhide lash attaohed to t!ie lighter end 
and a loop of light thong running through a bole in the 
heavier end. The hand is thrust through the loop, and, 
when not in use, the whip hangs from the wrist, leaving 
tho hand free, When the whip is wanted it is tbua 
al>vays ready^ simply dose the hand, and the whip k 
graspccL 

I was a little asLonished at the weight of the thin^ 
fit firstj but the Mongols assured mo it was all the belter 
for thaU Should a robber come, I was just to ginsp the 
lasVx and the thick end of the whip, give him a good 
efiick on the hcadj and the robber would liave the 
worsl of it. They were not far iTvong. One good blow, 
delivered as directed, would aLmost have smashed a 
inau's skull 
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After many tlelaja everything wrts ileclarrjjd reaiiy for 
the start, the horses were led aut^ 1 surxuubled up, and 
we lode slowly off, among the b?t wotda I hear-i 
uttered being espresaiona of opiJiioii from the speatators 
to the oSeet that, if I could not mount a horso better 
than that, I was not likely to reach Kalgaa by horseback. 
Wq soon reach a J the norlL bank of the Tola, and found 
that river in not very high, lioweverp flowing with 
a beautiful clear gtreain, but rather cold to the touch, as 
most of the increase in its volume was mused by the 
melting of snow. The ordinary ford was a little too 
deep, so we went a little higher up, to a place where 
the river wea broader and tnore rapid, and therefore 
shallower Hero we found a flock of sheep being 
transporled over the river in a feishion truly Mongol, but 
perhaps the only way possible under the cLrcumstances. 
They were tied two and two* dragged a little beyonii 
the centre of the river by a mao mounted on a mniel, 
then let go* They drifled rapidly down with the 
cu rrent, but struggled towards the bank, and were finally 
secured dripping and shivering. After looking to our 
guild le-girths, and dra^vLng up our feet till we were 
almost kneeUng in the saddle, we pushed in. Tlie water 
came liigh up the horses’ sides, but my guide was used 
to such things, and I got on very well by keeping my 
horse close under the lec of his. As soon as we got 
over w e dropped our feet into the istirnips, laughed at 
the aflventure, and rode on, knowing that, whatever 
difficurties we might meet, we had no more rivers to 
fonl for the rest of the six hundred miles. 

That evening w'e had dinner in the tent of a mutual 
friend, who escorted ns for some miles in the dnrk^ and 
iheu prot:eeded to take a most nfiectionnto and paou^ 
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fiirewell of U 3 , exhGfrtipg me to pmy to my Go«l, nnd be 
would pray to hia. Wtien in hh tent my contriictur 
had vaialy endeavoured to buy horees, and when cur 
friend impressed upon Lim the necessity for prayer anti 
its helpful nature in a journey like that on which we 
were entering, adding that he would pray for us, the 
disappomted man turned himself round in bis satlJle^ 
and said^ witJj great energyi “ If you had sold us e. couple 
of horses che^ip^ it would have helped us on our journey 
a great deal better than praying* “ 

In the contract, which hod been carefulty drawn out 
and signedf it liad been stipulated thut my guide was to 
find tents in w^hicb I could sleep at jiight. We rode on 
till about eleven o*^cIock^ when suddenly my guides 
horse left the road and began to describe a Gemictrcle^ 
On my cnlUng out and asking what all this mcimt, it 
appeared that the rider had been fast asleep in the 
BuddJe ; he woke up with a start, looked about him in 
a bewildored manner and asked, UTiere are we 1 
From what direction did we cornel ” A Uttlo after w& 
came to a knoll near wiib;h was some good grass. Here 
1 was called upon to dismount, the saddles were taken 
off* the horses fettered, and thus, sheltered from the 
north ivind, wo were to sleep out on the ivild. The 
proper way of retiring to rest” in such circrinstancQs 
is to place the saddle for a pillow^ set up the saddle¬ 
bags as a screen from tbo wmd^ spread the saddle felt 
for a mattress, put on all warm gloves^ ciavat?, etc.^ 
that come to bandar cover up with any rugs you tuny 
have, and wish for tbo morning, 

A hungry maup it is said, drearus of feasts j I was a 
cold man that night, and my dream was of a nice wann 
bedroom with a good bctl and a cbeeiy fij& Sa raal 
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the vision that T awoke saying. "* If I hiwi only Imd 
this some time ago corning from Ur]ga*" I looked ubotit^ 
and saw the dim horizon over the distant motintning^ 
heard the horses giming near, tistene<i to the snoring 
of the Mongol, and realised that we were out on the 
desert. 

When rkylight came we caught our horses and 
starbeii, but had gone only a very short di^Lance w^hea 
my horse's fore-feet sunk into the earth, and as we were 
going at a smart paco and down hill he was unable to 
recover himself. For some yanls he staggered rdotig 
and then came down, throwing me on my head with a 
shock that was all the more painful oo account of the 
chill and stiff state I was in. through not having got 
warmed up after the cold of tho night. 

The fall was ooensioned by my having allowed my lioiso 
0i ride overa hoUow piece of ground. These treaclu roua 
puts are the tronble of riders in ^longolia^ A little rat¬ 
like animal excavatesgaDetiesunderground, and ahorse 
passing over one of these must go through. These 
dnngerous spots are usually diatinguislied by a different 
colour and appearance from the rest of the ground^ but 
sometimes even a practised eye may be at fault, and a 
few moments' inattention is enough to bring down tho 
best horse and riden 

Just before spring, sometimes, largo tracla of the 
desert are-fired accidentally from tho unextiugnished 
fires Icftby pa.ssiug camvaus.and purposely by the natives, 
that the new gross may grow up better and free from 
the old. In these burnt tracts it is almost impossible to 
distinguish the hoUowed spots, and a few days later in 
thia ride, while pasting over a burnt district, my guide 
had his fall He was before me, and wc were gMing at 
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a rapid rata -^hm, all of a Buddoo, I aaw hifl liorse with 
it« head towianla me, its four feat in the att* and its rider 
undermost. My guide was a lar^ laau, and was consider- 
ahlj crushed, but it is stmnge that be was not dioro 
hurt by sa had a fidh Both the saddlo-girtlis were 
burst, butp true to his Mongol instiuetp the rider held fast 
to the batter, and did not let his horse go. 

After ft little he rcnoverwl from the effeeta of his 
fftU^ picked up his scattered belongings^ and set about 
repairing hla broken ssiddle-girths. As we liad no sperna 
strings or straps with us, and were faraway from human 
babitatioDS^ 1 wondered how he would make good the: 
damage. I waa not left long in atispcnse ; without 
hesitation bo at onoe took a handful of hair from the tail 
of hb horse^ twisted and plaited it together, and In a 
few minutes the straps were as strong as ever. As the 
tails of the horses are allowed to grow to the grouad, 
a Mongol hai^emim on a journey b never at a great 
ioga for a string; carelesa in the estrcine, lie la apt to 
forget anything tliat can bo left behind, but when 
needed the tail of bia hcise b never fnr to aeeh. 

For some days wo nxle on. Bleeping out on the 
plain, dbmounting about midnight to feel the grass 
with our hands, hobbling our horses, mid " turning in " 
as soon as we found good pasture. About dawn we 
resumed our journey, drawing up at some tent about 
sunrise far our morning tea. Later on Ve stopped 
at aotno tent for break fast, and towards evening again 
halted for dinner. With about two exceptions w'e were 
treated with great kindness. The "pot and ladle" 
were put at our sendee, and in moat cases our tea mada 
and dur food cookoJ for us. no remuneration being 
biptctcd, aaked, or given, beyond a little tea, or the 
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of meal, which, with this ohjpct in view, 
was always more abundant than was ncceasary to supply 
the wants of two traveller. We found that we faml 
miich more economically, and were better treated, and 
received with a much warmer welcome, in tiie tents of 
the poor than in the abodes of the rich. A rfch man 
would make ns went his convemence, and expect us to 
niahe extra good tea or a meal which, both as regards 
quantity and quality, would be in keeping with his 
dignity and status, and even then we left feeling that 
OUT visit had been something of an intrusion. In the 
tents of the poor, on the other liand, we were warmly 
welcomed, our tea or food was prepared at once and in 
all haste, our nnimalfl were looked to as they graied, the 
share of food which we loft in the pot was considered a 
rich reward, auil when aU was over we were conducted 
forth and Bent„oii our way again vritb many expres¬ 
sions of friendship and good wishes for the prosperity of 
our journey. 

Some of these tents at which we put up seemed vciy 
poor aud very lonely. One contatned almost nothing 
but the skins of sheep which had died through hard 
weather; another was the abode of a man suffermg and 
bcut down by a spinal disease, but who Lad a quick and 
ea^rer mind, which made iiim welcome us, as sources of 
information and news about tbe places we bad .come 
from and passed tbrough; many of them were the 
abodes of women whose husbands were away on distant 
caravan journeys, whiJo they tbemseh'es remained at 
hoinci caring for the children and a small ftoek of goats, 
the kids of which, finding nothing to satisfy their 
climbing instincts in the Hat desert* kept continually 
leaping on to the roof of the teat, 1^' ^ chased off 
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hy on& of the children; and almost all of the pcHsrcr 
sort seemed destitute of tea, a want which they sought 
to supply bj boUiiig again the spent re mains of the 
pounded leaves and twigs of whioh brick tea is 
composed. 

In one dktiict we had to ride a lonfe stretch of many 
miles without entering a tent As often as we drew up 
at a tent a woman or man would come out and aay, 
” Disinount at my tent at another time, we have the 
cough/' This cough Beemed to be a kind of influenaa 
much dreaded by the Mongols. As fur as I can leanip 
it seldom proves fntaJ, but travellers are careful to avoid 
it^ and no erne would ibmk of using the ^'pot and 
ladle " of a family suffering from this sickness. 

We slept a few of the nights ia tonU, but I booh 
ceased to End fault witii being oompeUed to sleep out 
m the wild. Every day took us farther into summer, 
and fifty or sLity miles nearer to the equator; the 
weather WiiB mild^ and the temperature soon became 
sensibly w^aniier. There is, moreover, one phenomenDO 
of teat life w^hich b not agreeable to a forciignei’—the 
presence at night of cnlveSj lambg, and kids. A ptjor 
Mongol shares hb tent at night with the young of liia 
animab, and, for the most part, finds It agre^hlc. With 
them the tent is w^armerp^ and he and hb family can 
sleep with less to cover them, and so little TEpugnance 
seems to be felt towards them that the tents of the rich 
even are seldom without two or three young; ealvea 
tethered near the door, which accm quite at home, and 
spend most of their waking hours in licking every^thing 
within their reach. In Cold and stormy weather any 
tent, even with calves, lambs, and kid% b better than 
Outside, but in summer^ w^itb no rein and a mfM 
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temperature. & tmTdIer inc«lerately provided with 
warm clothing finds the coolness and freahncsa and 
freedom of tho open plain proferahle, at least for the 
few nights he is engaged in crosMng it. This feeling 
grew as the journey went on, and towards the end of it, 
on the southern side of the desert, I was quite as 
enthusiaatically ^ favour of outside lodgings aa my 
guide. 

After five days" ride we reached the natiTe place of 
the lama who was conveying me tlirough the desert 
We did not arrive till nearly midnight* and thoqghj ^ 
it afterwards proved* we were within ahont a couple of 
mites of bis tent, narrowly escaped sleeping out in 
the wild. A day or two before we liad been rescued 
ftora a EimiUr difficulty by the bark of a dt:^* but 
though we shouted no dog would answer, the night was 
dull, and we could find no mark of any kind that 
indicated where we were or where we should go. To 
make inatters worse, wo had left the great road in t}ie 
afternoon* and for some time liad heca runiiiag ucroag 
country. Though dose to hb own home, the lama was 
quite bewildered. In Gobi no wood grows. The Mongols 
havet therefore, to buy in Kalgan or Urga the long 
fiahing-rod-Hko Hreb poles used in catching their horsti-a. 
As these poles are too long to carry on a camel, it ib 
usual to tie them up into a bundle, fix one end to a 
camelp ^d let the other trail on the ground. A day or 
two before wc had noticed a caravan with such a bundle 
of rods, going soutb, and the Mongol, aa he rode liither 
and thither in the dark, detected in tho eand the trail 
of this bundle of rods, and sbouted out, with great 
glee, that we were all rights be knew all about it. 
Taking his bearings from that slender trail, wo set off 
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At ftil! Bp^edn Add wi&r® soon ijo. his tomei, tho Iaibr th^& 
centre of a rapidly increasing company, which hastened 
to greet him on his return from a lengthened resi¬ 
dence in the temple in which he held office in 
I diinking milk fresli from the cow^ to the amazament 
of the on-lookerap who here, as everywhere else, were 
loud in the eJtpresaon of their astonishment that any 
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one should drink mtik *raw/‘ and not boiled, as their 
nniversal custom is. 

We had been but a few minutes in when the lama 
told me he was done up, that he could not go farther 
with me, and that he would send me on in the care of 
hia younger brother, who waa not a lams, but a ^ black 
man/' aa the l^fomgols denommate a layman. 1 called 
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tipoD him to prfrduce the man for mj ingpection, ^vheo 
he arrived dr^w him close up to the fire till the light fell 
full on his fnccp asked him a few questions, and, amid 
the laughter of the whole a^mbly, pronounced him 
“passable,"' and said I was willing to go on under 
his care. 

This change of guides was directly contrary to the 
terms of the coP-tract, in which it had heen 
stipulated that the lama was himself personally to escort 
me all the way to Kalgan. Tlmugh I had, for the saks 
of appearances, to gtiimhlo a little at this open violatiai] 
of the kirgain, I was secretly so exceedingly glad of 
the change that I could with diSiculty conceal my 
fiatisfaction. 

Soon after leaving Uiga I had, thinking to cTipedite 
mutters, on one occasion caught and saddled my horse 
myself. From that time onwards the lama took it for 
granted that 1 would in future make no caJla upon him 
for help in the many menial attentions that have to be 
pmd to a tmveUeris horse. 

When we happened to atop for tea or a meal at tents 
with the inmates of which he was acquainted, he would 
relate to them how be Lad bought atUrga for them tea, 
tobacco, matches, etc*, but that through my uiggmdimess 
he had been compelled to part with them in bartering 
for horses to carry us on our journey, always taking care 
in his namitions to let it seem os if bis taking mo 
through the desert wa$ not a commercial specuIatiDn, cm 
which ho had ventured ia the hope of making a profit, 
BO much as a deed of charity which he was performiug 
for my benefit. 

Most Mongols am in tbe habit of lying more or Icjss, 
but tills man scorned to have so ^eped hki^lf in 
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tin truth 05 to be unable to suppose thnt any one else sptAe 
the truth in circtunstanoea where e lie would be silvaii- 
togeoui Eefora leaviiog Urge I had proTided myself 
with a pair of speotaclea, pieces of common blue gla® 
set in wire gauze^ poor cheap things that even in remote 
legioEiB, such na Kiachta anti Urge, cost only n tTifie,hiit 
which are of great use in shading the eyes from the 
glare of the sun on snow or dcserU For convenience 
sake 1 carrieij thorn fastened with their elastic band on 
to my hat Soon after leaving Urgn, either in a fall 
from my horse, or in a tent where we had rested, the 
spectacles were lost. 1 was grieved at the loss, and the 
firece glare of the e^m on the sandy soil was so strong 
tlsat it brought on an affection of the eye that did not 
leave me Tor months after the ride was finished. 

My lama had tender eyes and suffered a good deal on 
tiieride. He called for the spectacles. I told him they 
were lost. Pleasuring mo by himself he supposed that 
I was merely telling a lie to avoid lending them to him, 
and throughout the remainder of the time that we were 
together he lost few opportunities of complaining to 
people of the badness of the man he had with him, 
asserting that I had in my baggage a good pair of 
E^poctacies which I would not lend him though I was not 
using them myself. From the frequency and earnest- 
nesa with which he repeated this talc, T have no doubt 
that he sincerely believed it, and after a few rsmon- 
stnmees I gave him up and let him believe hia own lie. 
By telling this story perhops he secured the sympathy of 
the listeners, and he had such a fund of falsehood with 
which ha used to set himself off in a good light, that 
any hearer w^ho believed one half of what the lama said 
co uld lianllj help having the feeling which one of tliom 
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gave esprcBsion to when he reritarked^ '* There goes a 
loeritorious laiufk" 

It tuight be aiip^fKkSeil that a man like this would soon 
bo seen through and despised by his countrymeo^ but, on 
tlie contrary^ it seemed that he was bold in higli esteem, 
lie was ignore dt and uneducated, so much so that ho 
could not sign bia own name m Mongol fan, or even in 
Tibetan, though every laina pretending to any standing 
at all is supposed to be familiar with the latter language, 
yet he held quite an honourable offioo in a tempio in 

I was glad to hear that I ms now to part company 
with this man who had made himself so disagreeable; 
and realising the fact that I bud ridden out one Mongol 
and was in the morning to continuo my ride pitted 
against a fresh man, 1 called for silence in the tent^ 
ordered a sheep to be bought, killed, and put into shape 
for carrying fi^ed the hour at which wo were to atait 
and turned in to sleep. 

Kelt day I w as careful to render no nssistabco to my 
giiido in the matter of managing the horses^ and I was 
glad to find that throughout the joumey ho never 
expected me to do anything but allow myself to be 
looked after and cared for. I soon found, however, that 
another article of the contract was to be mfrjnnrd. It 
hail been $tipu]atC!d that horses alone were to be use<|, 
but no min hfwl fidicn in Gobf^ and it was pleaded that, 
not having foreseen this, it was impossible without 
suffering great loss to cr<^ Gobi with homes. With my 
consent, tliercfone, camels worn procured, and mounted 
On these lofty steeds, we for some days and. mghta paced 
slowly through a dty and barrea laud, where no new 
grass bad grown, where there seemed littJo old grass. 
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biid where the 4 ;^ttle gladly picked up Bm;h strity pieces 
of withersJ gmss as were blown about over the desort^ 
nml ooHe^Ud id boJlowa aud little raviiiea^ 

Tile camels were very sure-footed, so much ao that 
iiiough they trequentlj sluniblod they never oucm feU^ 
even when they sunk into a mt-gaJJery ■ anilp though the 
motioQ was itupleasant and tlie progress alew^ they were 
very comfortable at night. UnJike liarsea> cameb do 
not feed at dightp so when wo wanted to go to sleep we 
had only to draw them up broadside to the wind, make 
them lie down^ and lie down ourselves on th&ir lee-side, 
sheltered by their friendly protection. 

ily first guide had been much annoyed at what be 
believed to be the lie I told about my spectacles j my 
sGcond guide soon complained of vrbat he believed to be 
the truth which 1 told about my revolver. I had, none, 
and, Tvhenevei asked, said frankly that 1 travelled un¬ 
armed. My guide being timid, remonstrated with me for 
thus betraying my defenceless state te nil iiif|uirerB, and 
urged me tq tell a^lie about it and say that I was armed. 
On my declining to do this he lode ou for a tinic in 
silence and apparently in deep thought, then proposerl, 
ai the result of his cogitations, that when asked if I had 
a nsvolvcr I should reply/ ** Supposing I have^ what 
then? supposing I have not, what then?" I saw no- 
harm in this form of answer, agreed to use it, and have 
often since staves I off in the same manaer impertinent 
questions of troublesome Ifongols* 

i have no doubt that by frankly saying I hail no 
revolver I leaped the fuU advantage of protection tha^ 
the possession ef firearms is aupposen to confer on 
a traveller in the desert. Most Russians whom the 
Mongols meet carry revolvers, and when the Mongols 
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medenyiiig that Ihud one, nio^t of them supposed 
thnt I waa simplj following their custom, imii telling a 
lie to avoid the trouble of show^iiig it, or to escape being 
importuned to give them powder; and one mmi/in whose 
tent we dnink tea towaids“the close of our joiimej^ made 
an eameat and pei^stent attempt to overcome what he 
regarded as my reluetaneo to oblige liim by supplying 
bim with foreign gunpowder. 

After the camels hrtd travelled some days the soles of 
their feet began to wear through to the quick in one or two 
places, and had to be mended I The animnj was thrown 
over on bis side his feet put up on a low atooh and the 
tender part covered by a patch of leather^ which was 
held in its place by thin though drawn through the ad¬ 
jacent eallosities of the $ole. The animal's foot was 
mended very much m n cobbler mends a shoe* 

Before dismissing Gobi a few words of description may 
Qot bo out of place. Ode day as w e rode nlong we found 
a high hill straight in front of ns. The summit seemed 
a good Tivay off to look atj but proved^ even more distant 
to roach. Near the top were some women gathering 
argoh and it appeared rather strange that they should 
be so occupied so higb up above tlie plain. Ikntcn the top 
was reached it was found that there was no descent on 
the other side; by this sudden rise we had ascended to 
a tahle-hmd, and it was explained to me that we w ere 
now iu Gobi 

I saw Gobi under the most disajivaDtageoiia circum¬ 
stances, No rein liad faUerip no grass had grow^u, there 
was nothing but sand and stones with last yea/s grass 
dried and brown, and very little even of that riera 
and there were the ghost-like remnants of last year's 
growth of Kpear-grasE* scorched with the sun anti bleached 
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with the weather; and the general desebtioD of the 
scenery was, if passible, enhanced by the appearance 
of bkck rocks which cropped up in perpendicular 
layers. 

Not only was the dryness of the season apt ta leave 
an unfavourable improBsion of the place^ but, through 
the mismaoageiJienl of my Slocgol guide, our ride over 
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the part which remains most vividly Imptiutcd on my 
memory was performed in great discomfort. 

We had eaten no food and druuk no tea since the day 
before, and found ourselves^ late in the morning, riding 
from one scene of desolation into anotberi if possible, 
still more desolate, and hour after hour we st^med to 
be coming no nearer the end^ The sun mounted higher 
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ajaJ bighcTp tillj blazing in hig; sbretigthj Lhe heat becaine 
oppres$iv*e- My aim-hat was a piotection from above, 
but from the gra^less gmvel and saad beneath there 
glared up a fierce light and heat from which there waa 
na proteotioti. Stretch after stretch of conutTy we 
pFissed^ but still no wells^ no tentfij no inliabiiatitfl. At 
last we left all traces of man and beaat^ leit the road 
evoa^ and eniened on fresh soenea of more intense 
desolation^ passing among rocks rough and black that 
broke through the ground in aU directions, mggedi and 
frowning. 

Emerging &nru this we suddenly came upon a stretch 
of ground almost literally covered with the far-famed 
stoueg of Gobi The prevailing colour was a kind of 
mistyp half-traiiB|Hirent white, exactly like arrowroot or 
cornflour prepared with water only. Besides these were 
Stones of other colours^ including, if I remember aright^ 
red, green, and blue. It wag like a faicy scene. The 
stones were etrewn almost as thickly as they could lieu 
Seen under other circumstances we might have brought 
away samples of them, but, as we then woro situated, 
uoitUer of ua cared a straw for them. The Mongol 
muttered something about a place where better stone 
could bo found. This he did, I suppose^ afraid lest 1 
should dismount to pick np specimens. If so Ids device 
wfl^ superfluous. It was not stones I wanted^ but ibe 
delicious dirty Mongol ten. Just when 1 began to fear 
that tho utmost Unjit of endurance was almost readied, 
having drunk nothing for eighteen hours, the roof of 
a tent was espied at last, and we were $ooii seated 
inside drinking tea. 

To any one who has not experienced a long-continued, 
fierce, huruiug, desert thimt, it is imposeible to 
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MCivej anj idea of the relief that tea hrings. Its 
virtues are wonderful. It is itself wretched etutf. No 
civilised mail in any civilised country would drink it* 
But in the desert it 13 a different thing* Tlie fmnk 
welcome anti the tea^ which is given nnsskod and as a 
maitei of eoursOj seem to revive nature's exhausted 
powers, and speedily put to flight tlio reinembrnncaa 
of a painful ride* It may seem stmuge that a hungry 
mail should sit down and drink mere tea^ “ empty tea^'' as 
the Mongols would call without brOEui or accompani- 
monta of any kind, hut it is the proper tldng to do. 
iL removos fatigue* restores vigour* and fakes off the 
rago of hunger without impaling the appetite* In 
China or Blongolia a traveller exhausted by a long stage, 
and aufferiug from beat or cold^ abould never think of 
Hitting down to a meal, but should address himself tff a 
teapi>t filled with hot tea. By drinking away at this he 
soon finils himself veering round info a comfortable 
frame of mind, and is enabled not only to wait piitiently 
till his dinner is ready, but also to do ample justice 
to it when, it comes without danger of unpleasant con¬ 
sequences afterwards 

There is another clement that goe$ to compose my 
recollections of Gobi* One moming, when wo must 
have boea in Gobi or near it, we found ourselves in a 
Icind that Boomed enchajited. It abounded with boulders 
whichj in ei?e, shape, colour^ and often in arrange- 
montp so closely resomblod buman LabitationSj that we 
were sometimes puzzled to distingiiisli between stones 
and houses. Kid Lug up to what seemed the abodes- 
of men, we wouhl find that w'c were in a solitude 
among rocks 1 At other places whore it seemed 
if we were alone, we wQi^ld l^hqldL people moving. 
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About adcI (iis^nppeflT into what wo had aij])poscd lo 
be grey bouldera I 

Auollier early dawn wc bad a aimilaT but 

mote perfeot deception. Ahead tjf ua there appeared a 
tent with a flock of caitieU lying beEide it We con¬ 
gratulated each other on finding po convenient a place 
for our tea, and rode up to it cheerily, when, to 
our aionzcnieut, we perceived na we neared it that 
wiiat we hjid seen was neither tent nor caineb, hut 
a group of boulders, among which was one larger than 
the rest 

The weird feeling produced by climbing a high hill 
and finding it had only one side, and of riding among 
what seemed to be habitations and finding that they 
were rocks, and then coming upon wbnt looked like 
rocks and finding that they were human liabitations; 
tlic depression produced by riding over long stretches of 
country with nothing but a desolation of rough rocks 
surrounded with barren sand mbeed with gmvel; 
the lonely feeling of travel ling Uirough a land in' 
parts destitute of inhabitanta. and the pity that could 
not but be felt on discovering tliat most of the few and 
far between dwenem of that sparsely peopled region 
were at that particular time Bii fieri ng from influensa; 
commiseration for man and beast living in a land where 
no rain bad fallen, where no grass had grown, and where, 
consequently, many of the natives with their flocb and 
herds were travelling about in search of pasture and 
water; and the great fatigue of travelling that arose 
from the unnatural and scorcliing heat produced by the 
drought; the combination of all these feelinga conspired 
to leave an unfavonrahlo impression of Gobi and it 
was with great joy that at length we found ourselves 
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beyond tbe bonnds of that afflicted counti^, and onoe 
more journeying over a ]njid green with grass and herbs, 
wdiere we eonid dbmiss our cameb and take again to 
horaea 

South of Gobi the journey waa uneventful had 

fallen, the plain was green, inhabitants were plenty, 
andj for the most part, gave us a hearty welcome. The 
only adventure worth recording was at the close of the 
journey and at night We were following along the 
road w^hen, dark in front of us, rose a great black ridge. 
I asked my guide what that was. He replied it was a 
mounta.in. A nearer approach showed that it was the 
great wall of China^ It was such a marked feature of 
the landscape that no one who had once seen it could 
forget it, and on questioning my Mongol I found that 
he had never been to Ealgan or to China before. 
Previously he had said that he had been to Kalgan and 
knew the way, new it appeared that he knew less about 
it than I did. Wo passed the wall at a gateway^ and 
follow^ed the road till we found ourselves on a lofty pass, 
and so surrounded wi th yawwing precipices that came to 
the very edge of the hmuI and went sheer down into 
the darkness that it was dangerous to go on without 
ligbh We lay down and waited for the dawn, when 
pursuing our way we descended into China along the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent, and found that somehow or 
other we had taken the wTOng road, came over the 
wrong pasSj and given ourselves some ten miles extra 
travelling. 

We reached Khlgan in due coutbOi and in such good 
time that my conductor was entitled to quite a little 
sum of money as reward for ending tkia journey before 
the stipulated dat^ After a few days' rest he went 
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home with hU welWarned money and his wom-oui 
steeds^ Far daya afterwards I indulged in copious 
draughts of tea, and ever since this pretty thorough 
lesson in riding have never had any difficulty m per¬ 
forming, cither with an attendant or alone, such journeys 
in the^ saddle as liavo been entailed upon me by the 
prosecution of my mi-saionary duties. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A NIGUT m A MONGOr/S T^\T* 

A ilQ.it 11^31-131. QairUn for the night A 

reading Ueh», Kcmiing th* gospel bj iiu flight “ Yej, I hnr* 
t £Hpd nlght.^' 

We had beeo travelling, utn^rtiiiA both a 3 to tbe time 
cf day and the proper direction of our route. If we 
could have seen tbe sun^ we should have known both the 
time and the points of the compass j but tbe air high up 
was loaded with very fine dust* which hid the sun and 
covered the earth with a duJl twilight. At last the 
darkness began to thicken, and we knew night hod come, 
and a short time aftoTwarcb we struck the great road^ 
and my guide assured me wo were not Cu from tents. 
Bath OUT camds and ourselves were fairly tijned out, and 
the hope of rest soon seemed pleasant; but on and on 
we went, and still no tents. 

My guide^ being mounted on a $wiR young camolp 
kept so far ahead of nio that I could just distinguish a 
dark mass away before me. After folio wing the road a 
long time, 1 urged my camel on, overtook the guide, and 
asked him where these tents were; he sirnply pointetl 
forward, and said, probably they were there. This was 
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little comfortj but it was all that was te be had; bis 
aw'ifL camel eown drew abead again^ and left my -old 
animal far behind. Still m tent] still the distant black 
nia^ loomed in the darkne^ before, and 1 felt convinced 
tliaL my guide knew litHe more about tbe tents than T 
did. Suddenly the black mass seemed to become 
broader. Was it tlie camel wdth his length across the 
roEMl t Then it moved a little to tlie right Had my 
guide spied tents? A Tery little urging now bmugljt 
my C4imel alongside his swifter companioru 

We had left the road, certainly^ but where were the 
tents f Some distance off there w^as a streak sllghtljr 
blacker tlian the rest of the darkness. The quick eye 
of the Mongol bad noticed this. As we approached it, 
dogs began to bark, tent doors opened^ and fires gleamed. 
We had found mhabitants at last- We were soon seated 
by the bright fire of a lama's tent. The lama was about 
twenty-seyon years of ago, and lived with hia mother, 
an old woman over fifty^ and another little lama^ about 
fifteem They were just at dinner, which seemed to 
consist of boiled millet, fiavoured with a very add kind 
of sour milk. The old woman urged the two lamas to 
finish their dinner quickly^ that she might heat some 
tea for the two travellers. After ^nutT bottles had been 
eicbangcd, and the customary questions asked and 
answered about the personal health and comfort of our 
iiost, and the peace and prosperity of Ins flocks; and 
ihe, w the other hand, had been informed who we were, 
^w.hcre we were going, and how our cattle stood the 
journey, my lama guide yentured to ask if there would 
be room for us to sl^p in his tent. 

Our lama host did ,^ot seem altogether pleased at the 
request, and answenj^., "I afraid no#" His fear 
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seemed quite isatuniL The teat smalls and prutt.y 
well filled up round the north part with boies^ and the 
altar on which a butter-latnp was then bumiiig. Most 
of the west ^do was taken up by a kmib-fold^ and the 
east aide, in addition to the usual quantity of pots, 
water-holders, milk-vas^k, that cumber that prut, ha^i 
a thriving calf tied up, which fur lack of gouiething 
better to do, kept licking with evident roJbh everything 
it could reach. There seemed to be little enough room 
for three pcoplo to sleep, how then could other two find 
room I 

My lamos nothing daunted, replied that I waa not 
proud or troublesome^ and could do with very little 
room; and it was firtally seLQed that I should sleep 
where I was^ and my guide shouhi sleep in a neigh¬ 
bouring tent. This arranged^ we dmnk our tea» the 
neighbours came in to see us^ our host soon tlmwcvh 
and he and I engaged in conversation, ^^iiile my 
guiile superintended thu cooking of our dinneix 

Our host proved more intelligent than lamas usually 
are, and could read Mongolian^—a very extraordinary 
thing for a priest When I produced my s;ttchel of 
gospels, csitecbisniSj and tiachi, he banded me a book he 
had been reading just before dinner. It was not printed 
but writteri in a small character, and much thutubed 
and worn* It was some old hiatoricfll legend, and the 
lama pointed to the place where he had been reading, 
and asked me a word In it be could not make out, 
Ho next asked me to read the whole passage, which 
I did. 

It ran thus" The hero (I forget bia rmme) stuffing 
the mouth of the hole with his white bonnet, took a 
large stone, and ' toongj toong,' beat the jpround above- 
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The fox alanned, m^lied out, and rao off mtli tUt white 
bonDot on his head/^ 

I had got thus fiw when a cioighbonr came in to let 
me see a Mongol prayer-book, used in presenting offer¬ 
ings to the god of the fire. I had to read a piece of 
this abo, and then our dinner was ready. 

AVhile wo ate, our host applied himself to the Gospel 
1 had given hinij and he could make it out very well 
Indeed- He a^ked many questions about Christ and 
our religion, and this gave ample opportunity of ex¬ 
plaining to him and to aU in the tent the way of 
salvation through Chrbt. 

After a good deal of interesting conversation on this 
subject, the time for sleep ftrrived. ^My guide went off 
to the other tcat^ and my host pointed out my place of 
rest between the lambs and the fire. I rolled myself in 
my eheep-skin blanket^ and found that the place given 
me was just large enough; no more. I could see no 
place for the lama to sleep; and on asking bim what he 
meant to do, he said be had to sit up and watch a cow 
that was expected to caLve, The cold is ao great, even 
m April, that a newdy-bom calf exposed ail night is 
frojien to death* The lama tiled himself on the south¬ 
east of the fire, took the Gospel in his one hand, and 
with his otlier hand from time to time kept tlirowiug 
argols on the fire to keep np light enough to read with* 
Though very tired, I eould not sleep except for a few 
minutes at a time, and alw^aya when 1 woke up there 
was the lama reading slow ly away at the Gospel, and 
always adding a few mote aigols to keep up the li^bt. 
Happily, the book was printed from wooden blocks by 
n Chi □ a man iu Peking. This made it less neat than 
tvoe would have been, but at the same time 
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ninde it uincli larger and Tounder^ and mucSi btiter 
adapted for tbe bad eyes of the Mongols and the dim 
light of their tentan AJI night throngb this mnn kept 
readiijgp going out at intervals to see lua cow; and when 
dawn began to come, and people from the other tenta 
began to move about^ bo went off to slecp^ and we got 
op and prepared to depart 

While tbc old woman was boiling tm for ns, I read a 
chapter in Mongolian^ and when I had finished this, and 
wo were drinking onr tea, the lama ronsed himself and 
asked why we cahed the Gospel the Joyful J^ewa, 
The reasoup I told him. was that all men mre sinfuL 
This he admitted at once. Ithen reminded him of how 
the Mongols sought to wnpo away sin, and escape hell by 
penance, pilgrimogeSp iastings, offerings, and other diffi¬ 
cult works. Now this book says that when a man wants 
to get rid of his ain, he lias only to kok to Christ, and 
his sin cleats away; that when be wants to escape hell, 
he has only to come to Christ and Chrbt saves bim by 
making him meet for heavem Is not the book, then 
rightly named '"the Joyful News"? He at once as¬ 
sented, got lip, expressed many friendly wishes, escorted 
ns beyond tlie range of the dog^, and made me promise 
that if I came hack that way I would call on him* As 
I loft his frientUy abode I could not help feeling that 
notwithstanding the cold reception at first, the lambs 
on the one side, the fire on the other, and the sleep¬ 
lessness, I had spoken the truth, when, in reply to the 
pleasant Mongolian salutation on waking, I repliodp 
“ Yes, I have spent a good nighty" 


CHAPTER Vlt 


BUYING BXPETirEN^B. 

FftlitnlifLAfy prtjNmtioDf. Wiillin^ Tor e . lIon^L My Snt 

LfSiul up imd iUrt to look for a wmuit IJpKL A Mon^l ehahei- 
fkcttiriui' gunpowder. Him n iervant Ciniitlug pmyeia for eI« 
detd. A tmiMM’wy camel. Fil out and Jitort. C^el tlHrur tu- 
competent Camel jtlcka. Put hack aikd liglitcUiscL 0 ojs carnti 
eff nauttou. Cauiela unaaEtalile fcii my piirpoi«; S^ll 00*. Poetial 
jualiBe, Oji-OTtau Ojien. Cwjwl* and cum oqinpcu^d^ Tuntv 
Moogota thoOghtlen and candaa^ 


Having picked up Botoe knowledge of the language, 
token a long lesson in riding, furnished myself with a 
box of medicines necessary for the treatment of a 
number of the dlscasea most common in Mongolia^ the 
proper cures for which had been pointed out to mo by 
the kindness of a medical tni^lonaiy in Peking, and 
packed a box with such Scriptures and tracts as I found 
ready to my hand in the depdts of tho British and 
Foreign Bible Society and tho Religious Tmct Society, 
I found myself the guest of an Americau miasbnaiy 
located in Kalgan, a Chinese town, situated on tho 
south fiontier of Mongolia* 

lly plan was to get a tent^ buy camela, him a Mongol 
ficrvant* and tiavei about the country, camping here 
and there at inhabited places, in ihe Lope that I might 
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be eunbleJ to di^pei]$e mofllciDe and preach the G<xspel 
to the mtiyea who would attracted to visit 
The first thing was to find camels; but I could get 
none for hire or salej, and at last Iiml to give up the 
attempt and endeavour te wait quietly the coming of a 
!^[ongol friend, who was cstpected to arrive in a few 
days. End^av&iir to wait quietly, T have Staid, for 1 don't 
think the endeavour wiig very snceessfu.1 ] and I may 
here lemark tliat of all tlie things I have hod to do in 
conneettoQ with Mongolia and Idongols^ waiting has 
been that which proved most dlfiicult. WTien per¬ 
forming hard journeys, when baffled la attempts at 
mastering the languagCt when poorly lodged and badly 
fe<l on native fare, when treated with suspition, and 
even wdien openly opposed, there is com hut and stimulus 
in knoH'ing that pcrsovcTance will end the journey ami 
conquer the language, that endurance will make up for 
deficiencies in board and lodgings, and that openness ami 
effort will overcome unfriemitiness and hostility. Any 
one in good health and spirits can get through such 
difficulties well enough* But to have to sit down and 
simply wait the coming of a day, or a man^ whcRse advent 
no effort can hasten, this to me has always provcii the 
hardest task that could be set* and it is one that has 
often fallen to my lot m connection with Mongolia, 

The day camo, and so did the man at last^ and, learning 
what 1 wanted, in a very short time he reappeared, 
blocking np the gateway with a tall, gaunt camel, 
the first of that tribe of cattle which I wa^ destined 
to possess. In a day or two he found me another, 
but that was all lie could do for me ; duty eallcil 
him away, aad he had to go on to Peking in the 
pervico of his govemmenL Before going, however, he 
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furtiislied with the name of a mim whom 1 ml^ht 
find it po^ible to hire to act as iny servant. This 
man lived away in MongoLia, and could be reached 
only by taking a journey of about a huudred English 
miles i but anything was better than inaction, and Laving 
procured tlio felts and frames tViat compose the uncouth 
camel pack-gacldlop I loaded up quo qf my two recent 
purchases, led him dear of the Chinese town, and, after 
an unsuccessful attempt lu which, to the great mirth of 
the Chinese spectators, I came down hy the run, suc¬ 
ceeded in perching myself on the top of the load, and 
took my w'ay northwards to find my possible servant. 

The journey took four days, and was uneventful, with 
the e^cceptioa of an upset which happened on the first 
day, and an adventure which dosed the third day. 
Shortly after entering Mongolia proper, my camel in- 
&ist.ei\ on disrognTding my attempts at guiding him, and 
walked along a sloping bank wet vrith water, which ran 
from some snow that was melting higher up. As might 
he expected, bis great broad flat feet slipped irom under 
him, and, with a scream, be landed on hb beam ends, 
where, held down by his load, he lay entirely unable to 
recover himself, I managed to tilt him up, there was 
no material damage done, and we continued our joumey. 

The tliird day, misdirected by a Mongol, whose in- 
tenrions were doubtless honest and fi-iendly enough, I 
got into a counlry T knew nothing about, and had to 
put up for the night at a tent wdiere I was a stranger, 
and whose inhabitants seemed a rather rough set Tlie 
uusatisfactoiy feeling I could not help entertaining about 
my gurroiindings w as incroaseil by the fact that a young 
iium was busy manufacturing gunpowder in an iron pot 
close beside an open fire, lie w aa griiullng it with u 
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etonSp noil aa long as it wa^ iqobt there was no danger. 
As it got dry and the process nearly fio i aliedp it was 
akrming to see how reckless he was; and hh rashness at 
last reached such a pitch that the women of the com- 
muniti' remonstrated and compelled him to remove to 
a safe distance from the fire. Though their looks and 
dUTmundings were against tliem, this family proved 
honest enough^ treated me well, and next day set me on 
my way again with such correct and clear dircetiorts 
that I had no difEcuIty in reaching my desttnation. 

The man whom I sought was at home^ received my 
offer cautiously, took a day to think of it, came to report 
his acceptance of the $ltuation and got very drunk, an 
example which was followed by my landlady, an old 
woman of about sixty, 

iraving bought another camel I proposed to start 
back to China, but my sciwaat would not hear of it. 
He w^aa a lama, and at that time was engaged with 
others in chanting prayers for the good of the soul of ti 
well-to-do neighbour who, when drunks had met bis 
death by falling from his horse and breaking his neck. 
My servant, though he could absent himself for a day or 
two from the piuyera, declared his intention of waiting 
till the final duy of the services, when h% in coiumon 
wttli the other Limas, would receive tlie presents of 
money, or goods, or both, that would reward them for 
having assisted^ as supposed, in forwarding the soul 
of their dead neighbour to a place of freedom from 
suffering. 

After a short delay my lama got liia gratuity, and we 
eet out on our return joumey. On the second day, 
when encamping for our midday bolt, one of our camels 
got nhumed by the load becoming loo$o, beguii to jump 
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and kick^ pet^erered till it kicked itself clenrof every- 
things and started homewimi$ at a sitiort trot^ la a 
short time it was a long way off^ and bad I not paid a 
Mongol to mcmi t a horse and bring it back, we might 
never have seen 

Arrived in Cli na, a few days sufficed to procure a 
tent and all the other things neeessarjj, and our caravan 
of three cornels, one lama, and oaa mbsienary, set out 
for Mongolia^ We had gone but a short distance when 
1 discovered that, through improper loading, the boxes 
were mbhing through the camel's skin, and on Iiaring 
this pointed out to him, my Eervant afimitted that ha 
was not used to camels, and did not know how to load 
tliem. Having been assured that he knew all about 
camels, I hod left the arrange meat of the loads to him ; 
hut now, finding that he knew nothing about them, I 
took the thing into my own hands, and soon bad the 
burden fixed up more satisfactorily. 

All went well till we came to the foot of the great 
pass that has to be crossed to reach the plain. It is a 
high mountain, scaled by a rough road which owes, more 
te the wheels of carte than to the tools of road-makers, 
and 19 very steep in some parts. As soon as we came 
fairly in sight of this pass, one of the camels 3top|icd 
and refused to go on. Urging it produced nothing, and 
we finally put up for the night at a Chinese inn. An 
attempt made the following day was not more successful, 
and for another night we hml to put up in the same 
inn^ It was now apparent that the camel, originallv a 
poor one, hod been over-exhausted on the preliniinary 
journey undertaken to find my Mongol servant;, and was 
aot in a condition to travel. 

1 made another discovery at the soma thus, namely, 
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timt iTiy oimeh were too beavily laden, I had loaded 
them up to about what I had learned woe the usual 
nmotmt of a camors burden, but I now found that, to 
travel Eueh animala as 1 hod would not cany above 
liril r of their presont loail. To get ob at nlh I was under 
the necessity of completely recoustructing my whole 
appointments, andj in place of tbiieo catoels with ftiU 
loads, I Is ad to armngo for journeyi ng with two camels 
w ith half loads. The disabled camel wai3 leftbohimh ^ 
was also the greater port of my goods j and, following my 
reduced caravan on foot, we again faced the posa^ got 
over It all right, and at length had the desire of iny 
heart gratified by finding myiolf encamped in my own 
tent on the plain, healing the diseases of tho Mongols 
and telling them of salvation through Jesua. 

One of the first nights that wo spent in Mongolia, a 
dog entercfl our tent and carried off a of mutton, 
nearly our whole stock; and from this adventuro I 
le[inied always to hang up mutton at night beyond the 
reach of these prowling thieves, who seldom failed to 
pay ua nocturaol visits. 

In the course of tw^o summers I gained a good dcjil of 
e^peiience of camels^ fleshy and came to the conolnaion 
ihat camels w^ere not the animals best suited to iny 
tiaveiling ueeds. The main difiiculty waa that great 
part of my traveUiDg w'as in snniiner, the season of the 
year when camels are generally disused, and turned 
loose on the plain to fssture, and gather up a supply of 
fat and strength, which is essential to their enilumTice 
linriug the rest of the year, So, after having owned 
quite a uuinbcrof these animalsp which some one hae 
lioscribfd as ^'deformed m the very structure of their 
being/' and Laving performed a number of jr^urueya 
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with thcin, T Ksd become fairly well acquainted with 
their capabilities, their excellences, their defects, and 
the proper metlicKl of treating them. Finding, however, 
that I could do better with other means of locomotion 
I sold off the whole let, and haye never owned one camel 
since. It would fieem that a kind of poetical justice 
attended the Issue of this final selling on my part, 
of my whole interop in Mongolian camels. 

During one of nay JournoyB I had been under the 
necessity of hinng for a short period two camels from 
a wiealthy Mongol. The bargain had beeri concluded 
by tho Mongol who was then my servant. Through 
some oversight or carciessuess on his part, some of tho 
tenna of agreement had been left rather ludefinite, and 
when I came to give back the animals, their owner not 
only seized the opportunity to interpret these inde¬ 
finite tenna to the full to his own advantage, hut, in 
order to force me to accede to hb demands, treated me 
in a mauner that ws^a an outrage on aU justice and 
uprightness. I bad no resource but to Eubmit, and, 
acting on the principle of never taking oficnce at the 
conduct of a lieathen, bow'e ver bad it might be, parted 
from him on terms of perfect amity, Thia same man, 
hearing that T wanted to sell my o^els, aud evidently 
encouraged by his former transactiDns with mo, came 
forward as a purchasen The price was ason agreed 
OQ, and this time, making the bargain myself, the terms 
were definitely settled. 1 took the money. He took 
the animob and departed. Report says that the half of 
them died, so tliat in place of making a good Bum of 
DionBy by them^ as he intended, he barely realised the 
Burn he had paid for them, if he had been a poor man 
be would have ni sritcd Boine por^misention on the 
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dlisappointmcot of his hopes, hut ha was wealthjr, anj it 
was soide cotisoktioa to me to think that thouifli in our 
fijst business trafisactioo he Imd wer-reached me badlj* 
he had, thougli quite uninteDtionally, m this i^a p:iid 
me the full value of my 

IlaviDg gi?eQ up camels, mj next tiaveiliag ex¬ 
periences were with ox-certs. These carts are vciy 
rude affaiia, and, with the exception of two small pieces 
of Iron, wo made eutirely of wood, the price of caj-t and 
wheels, hrand new, varying according to quality froai 
two to three tack, that is, from elcYon or twelve to 
sixteen or eighteen fiLillings sterling. cart is 

dra%vn hy one ox, and carries a load of about five 
hundred catties, or between $ix and seven hundred 
poundsw The wheek aro fixed to the wooden axle, 
which revolves with them, and the two pieces of iron 
are jsmiill plates of cast metal let into the wood of the 
cart-frame exactly over the axle, w-hich thus in contact 
with iron, tuma more easily and with much less tear 
and wear than would be poi^ible if subjected to the 
friction of wood to wood. 

The construction of the carts and especially of the 
wheels h ingenioualy Bimple, Into ono thick beam, 
called tiie shdl, aro let, crosa-W'ise, the smaller woods 
called UTTffu?s; to each of tho Bi.x extremities of theso 
three pieces of w'ood is fixed a felly, everything ia 
driven tightly home, and held in its place by wcH^en 
wedges, auti tho w'heel is complete. When both wheels 
are completed they are firmly wedged on to the axle, 
and the whole fabric is held together hy the power of 
water. As soon as tho wcN>d gets dry the wedges get 
loose, and tho separete pieces of tho wheel are in 
danger of falling asunder. As long as the whole thing 
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is kept damp it ketpa modemtelj wall together, an 
easentiol preLimipary to &tartmg on a marek ia 
that the wheels are wet. It was some time^ and pot till 
after some misadventiires, that I came to know tlie 
"" points ” of a cort. 

Op the whole my experience of oxen waa very tivonr- 
able, apd I learned to admire their strepgth, powers of 
endurance and docility. The camel is doubtless ths 
beast of burden in Mongolia. There are regions where 
without the camel travelling wonld be well nigh impos¬ 
sible; there are seasons of the year wheo the camel 
alone is available, and for the rapid transport of goods 
at all times and places the camel is Indispenfiable. 
Yet over almost the whole of Mongolia, oxen and ox¬ 
carts are largely used, and between some of the Imge 
trading centres by far the largest part of tho traffic 
is carrietl on by ox-carts, the merchants being able to 
afford the higher mtes of cftmeUfrciglit on only a small 
proportion of the goods which their business makes 
it necessary for them to transport. 

There were also a few things to be learned about 
tents. The ordinary travelling tent of the Mongol 
is shaped exactly like the roof of a gableless house, and 
is made of tw^o thicknesses of Chinese cloth, being wliite 
inside and bhio outddc. The tent has no door, ita 
"‘flumlA," as It is cdled, standing open night and day. 
Moreover it is so ooustructed that it does not reach 
quite to the ground, but leaves a space of a few inches 
all round, by which the wind blows tUroiigh at pleasure. 
The first improvement tJiftt suggested i tself was to stop the 
draught by sowing a fringe of cloth allround the bottom 
of the tent; the next was to make a cloth door which 
could be buttoned up at night. Later op, in pLoee of two 
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tent pglea three were ublhJ^ wliich acirled mueb to the 
apparent size and real capacity of the tent by leaving 
the centre space uainenmbered t and the final and 
croiraiiig device was to have two ridges and a double 
roof, by which means the esceidve heat of the tent, 
during the cloudless blazing days of summer, was verj' 
much reduced. So fierce was the sun that its mys 
pierced the double Chinese doth, and penetrated so 
strongly that opaque objects Lu the tent ttsed to cast 
distinct sbadowB on the tloor; but wiLb two rooEs 
sepanitcd by a sufficient hit space, the brightne^ and 
h^t were much reduced and! the interior of the tent 
rendered cool and pleasant 

The only drawback connected with these iraprovc- 
menls arose from the remarks of some of the Mongols, 
who seemed to think that any one who took trouble to 
make a travelling tent comfortable must be very careful 
of himself. Many of the Mengob ailmired the double 
roof as a device that they had not been dever enough 
to think of for themselves, but some few men seemed to 
bestow a sort of commbomtion on a man who waa afraid 
of sun and wind. One would almost rather broil in the 
siin and shiver in the wind than be considered effemmaie 
by a Mongol. It was manifest, however, that notwith- 
fitanding any remarks Mongols might have to make on 
this subject, they were very glad of the good shelter 
aflbrded by the tent, and some of them would psiy me 
loug visits and be very slow to leave, Bknply because 
they liked the coolness of the tent on hot day^, and the 
warmth of the tent when a cold wind was blowing. 

Any one but a klongol wonki perhaps have given me 
hints that would have saved much trouble on these 
points I hut, thoughtlyiis in their own concerns and 
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rarcless of their own ioterests^ it w^ perh^p^ too much 
to expect tint mj servants ahouM be thoughtful and 
careful about mj a^aire. Hence it came to pass that 
not only in the thinge mentioned, hut in many others^ 
laving the example of no predece^sorp and receiving 
Bttle aid from tie nativesp I could only be guided hy 
what seemed feaEdble, and had no other way of gaijuing 
experience but by buying it. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


now TO thavmj. [n aio^ooLLi. 

Unit llang^ila t^vsL On dmeli wStii a UinL Oti h^rfisabuk. In 
ox^oixta or iMree-ctrl*. On Toot Incidents m roiefc, HoW 
Cbtnaiiicii truTtL ChtwjI «it ttaTelling for r^ncnlli. 

E^qnlfliu*. Scane* cn the pUin, rkaaantMt part of Ihe tide. 
CuBlen^ to hi ehsanrifd liy tmtollerit* Mon^ob hoepltabb ujil 
dcidto reoiprdcity^ 

Mokgoi^ usually travel on camels with a tent This 
is their usual mode whoa they are numerous enough to 
form a company, ami when the journey is to some 
distant place, ^forthem and Central Mongols, going 
to Wu-t'ai or Peking, to worship at the famous shrinea 
there, usually travel thua A spare sheep-skia coat for 
bedding; a few calf-skin bags (looking like the original 
calves themselves), with previBionsj a small blue cloth 
tent, black with smoke and a good dead patched; a pol, 
a grate, two water buckets, and a few odd pieces of felt, 
are about all the things that are needed, When they 
go thus lightly encumbered, with no goods to barter, 
they can travel quickly, the exact length of the daily 
march depending a good deal on the condition of the 
.%omi>l g, the season of the year, and the power of 
endurance of the travellers themselves. One hundred 
and twenty K, or forty English miles, would be a gcod 
day's march; sometimes more would be accomplished,— 
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ofleci much less, Tlie ^longolg lik® to ^rxireful of 
their eamels, even when they are fat and atroog, and 
would rather lengthen the journey by a good many 
days than e^potl their aiiiiiiRla. 

Edt a Mongol is always glad when he can get down 
from a camel and mount a horse. The motion of a 
hoTSOj they say^ is pleasanter^ and than too a horse goes 
so much faster* They often perform journeys on horse¬ 
back. The drawbacks to this hind of travelling are, 
that on a horse they can take only a few pounds of 
luggage if the journey ie at all long^ and the horse 
needs a good deal of care. It is not as in China^ where 
yon get into an inn, buy so nmeh fodder, and let the 
animal munch away at it half the night. lu Mongolia 
you come to a tent and get lodging readily enough, hut 
the horse must be turned iwlrlft to shiR: for himself. In 
summer he imist not be let loose while the sun is hot; 
allowing him to cat then would make sores on his 
back, they say; in the evemng ami in the early rnoming 
he must he allowed time to feed. Then again the 
pasture in the neighbourhood of tents is usually poor, 
being eaten down by the cattle of the place. 

A common and comfortiibla way of horseback travel¬ 
ling, b for a hdtsemsn to join himself cu to a camel 
caravan. The cam.van has its own tent, camps away 
from settled habitations in the midst of good grass, 
and the horso finds posture without trouble. 

The carta <K^mTnonJy used in Mongolia are simple 
and rude in construction^ and though a little clumsy, 
are light. Carts for passengers are roofed in with a 
frame covered with felt or cloth. Inside there is room 
enough for a man to sit or lie down and sleep. Horses 
Lravel at a moderately good speed, but are ieldnm npctl 
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in carte for long joiimeya. Long journeys are usually 
Ijerrorined by oxen, and of all means of locomotion m 
Mongolia they are tbe slowest^ somotjnios not ac¬ 
complishing much more than ton miles (v day. 

The Mongols like above all thingB to lide, hut many 
of them cannot find steoda. and a vast deal of foot 
tmvelling is done. A large proportion of the travelling 
on foot ia tliat of poor men who go on religious pil¬ 
grimages, Foot-traTcUens, for the moat part, trust to 
the hospitality of the inhabitanta of the districts through 
which they paK for iodgiogs, but occasionally they 
carry a toot with them. On one occasion in the south 
of Mongolia, 1 found two men encamped in a tent 
which w eighed only a very few pounds. The frame of 
the tent consusted of a ridge pole supported in the 
centre bv a stake about the height and strength of a 
walking-stick, They had a little pot^ a little water 
bucket, a ladle, a piece of felt and a skin. One of tbe 
two inhabitants hid received medicine from me the day 
before j bo when I presented myself at the tent door to 
ask for my patient, one of the two hurried out and 
invited me to enter. Tliere was no room for three, so 
he remained outside till I left. There was no room to 
sit np, and certainly no room to stretch oneself out in it; 
but these twe lanaos lived in it, and seemed well pleased 
with their accommodation. They belonged to Urga, and 
had been to Wg-t'ai; at least they said bo. They had 
been some months on the read, and were then about 
five or six hundred miles from home. The tent and 
fittings seemed so unique that I have over since 
regretted that 1 did not buy it all up as a curio. 

At another place I fell in with four men going to 
^ndo, a place somewhere to the south-west. They ha4 
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n tent and travelled beairlly landed. They h\d Ix^en n 
month on the road, and still had about thre^ or four 
months" travel before them. They w^ere all young, about 
twenty-four,, and were going west to study at some 
famous seat of Icamingp hoping to come back with their 
degrees and a repiitatmn for scbolar.^hip, that would 
secure them rank and poaitiou among Uie bmas of tlieif 
native place. As they intended to be away sotno yearSp 
they doubtleea had each a stoie of silver in the baggege, 
but their tmvelEing eipeuses cost them littloj, as they 
begged most of what they needed. They evidently bad 
the flynipathy of the people with tlionip and found Little 
difhailty in getting [jifts* They fared plainly too. I 
saw them set on the pot, fill il up to the brim with 
water, and proceed to add the requisite quatiilty of 
millet. The cook on this occasion was evidently tlie 
hungry man of the party: so, chuekliug at the alienee 
of two frugal lanms of the com|Kmy, lie coaxed his 
companion into a laugfling consent to add a little more 
millet than usuah on the pretext that the particular 
millet in question '"did not ^celL" They were prepariog 
to dino oo millet and water, but n small piece of poor 
cheese Imving been obtained, a few slips wem tlirowii 
into the pot to give a flavour* 

Lamas and laymen sometitnes go hundreds of miles 
on foot to famous shrines, and oTOisionally break down 
on the way. In such cases they usually apply to tlie 
teuiple for aasiirfruice, and not unfrequently get it. On 
one occasion, some men from the Sunite country started 
for Wu-t'ai on foot, and arrived there foot^sore and 
w^eary. They apjdied to the temple, and as some men 
from their quarter of the country were on the tenipfo 
roil, for handsome donations given some years before, 
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tliG wom-oiit tRivolliira were ivell treated ainl sent home 
on horses. Uf course the travellers thus assisted were 
e.'cpectod to make Some return, and doubtless this 
eKample of kindness won for the temple a good mauy 
(lilherents and a good many subscriptions. 

Chinamen travel in camel carta. This is the common 
method adopted hy rich merchants. The camel cert is 
closed in all round, is long enough to sleep in stretcheQ 
out full length, and is just as broad as yon like to set 
the wheels. It is very comfortable. The camel cam van 
usually does a good part of its tmvelling at night, 
thnt is no affair of the traveller’s ; he goes to bed and 
sleeps till morotng 

Ordinary travellers find the camel cart the most 
comfortable modo of transit. After securing cart aud 
Ciutteh, tlie nest thing is to lay in a stock of pro^daioiis 
anil get other requisites together. 

For tlie cart it is iiect>ss.ary to have a small wicker jar 
of oil wth a brush to apply it to the wheels; on iron 
liintc;rn, a stock of Chinese caudles to bum in it, n fsw 
extra sheets of paper to renew its coverings; and two 
little pieces of wood fastened together by a cord to 
block the wheels when the camel is taken out of the 
shafts, and the cart is left resting on the support in 
front with which it should be furnisbed. 

Travelling in Mongolia has many pleasures, but 
ordinary travelling is so slow that the tedium threatens 
to swamp them nil. Horseback tmvelling docs away 
with the tedium as far as possible, and presents; the 
greatest number of new scenes and dreumstanees in 
rapid succession. Kight and day you hniT)' on; sunrise 
and sunset havo their glories much like those seen at 
seaj the stars and the moon have a charm on the lovely 
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pLiin. Y^vqt ruid shod jou come upon indicated 

at night by the birkmg of the dogs,—in the daytime 
seen gleaming from afatp vague and indistinct through 
the glowing mirage, Aa yon sweep round the base of 
a tulL, you come upon a herd of EiturUed deer and give 
chase, to show their powers of ninning; then a tempb 
with it^ red waib and gilt ornamented roofs looms up 
and glides past HilUside^ here and there are fiatched 
Avithaheepj in the plains below mounted Mongols are 
dashing right and left through a targe drove of horaeSp 
pursuing those they wish to eitch, with a noosed polo 
that locks like a fishmg-riod. On some lovely Etretch 
of road you come upon an cncarnpincnt of two or 
three hundred oi-eaits, the oxen grazing and the 
drivers mending the wooden whoelSj or meet a long 
train of tea-laden silent camels. When the time for a 
meal approaches and a tent heaves in sight, you leave 
tlie road and make for it. However tired the horses 
may be, they will freshen up at tliis. They know what 
is comings and hurry on to rest. 

The greatest pleasure attending such a ride is the 
finish. After ten days or a fortnight of discomfort, 
iiitiguo, slceplessnesa, and hard faro, to take a batb^ 
change clothes, sit down to a foreign meal spread on 
a white table-cloth, and go to sleep in a comfortable 
hoil, is a luxury that can bo Ailly appreciated only by 
those who have performed the ride. 

In connection with tmvcllingp it may be in place to 
speak of the proper manner of entering a tanL Some 
travellers, from mere ignorance, tOEvke grave biundera, 
and though the Mongols are the first to forgive people 
ignorant of their ways, yet it ia better to know some of 
the more important en^toms to he ob^rvoiLL 
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From whatever side the teat is approadied, be sore 
to ride up towaitia it from the froat. If you come upon 
it from behind^ ride round it at gome dbtance, so as to 
come up in front. If on foot it is more important ^till 
to observe this rule. When within a short distance^^— 
say speaking dLstance,—of the tentp stop and shout 
(dog), and if the dogs have not come out against 
you before this, they wLU bo pretty sure to come and 
come in force now. But the 3wA^^t ia not meant to 
chnllenge the dogs to combat, but to warn the people 
in the tent to come out to restrain them. The ilongol 
dogs are very savage, and without the protection of the 
tent peapb it would be rash and dangerous to attempt 
to advance. At tho cry of nohoi, or fwhU kuriie, the 
people in the tent are bound, by law to come out and 
protect the traveller Until they receive this protection* 
horsemen remain in the saddle; foot travellers keep tho 
dogs at bay as best they can with a couple of sticks* 
The idea of the two sticks b, I suppose, that when one 
of thein is laid hold of by a savage animal of the pack^ 
there is another stick still left free to lay about with. 
Two or three women and children probably come out* 
scold off the tamer animals and sit down on the fiercer 
ones, while the tmveller hurries in. Ho should be 
Gircful, however, to leave his sticks or whip outside the 
door. This is a univo ml custom in llongelia^ as far as 
I have observed, and is seldom or never violated by 
llongols. So far La it carried, that a child who brought 
the stalk of a taU recd into the tent where I was visiting* 
and played by striking the ground with it, received a 
severe reprimand and narrowly escaped chastiseiDcntu 
The idea of leaving the sticks and whip outaide, as 
explained by the Mongols tbomsolves^ is that any aue 
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ifli'lio cuuiea into a tent fn^arym^ a whip or ^tick^ lasultg 
tlio ioJiabitfliits by conducting himself a£ if ho had come 
to whip or beat them like dog 3 . " Wliat use have you 
for your whips and adckjs ioside the toot ? Outside you 
keop off the dogs; here are you going to heat na in our 
ovm tentsHaving left his stick outside, then the 
traveller, on getting through the low doorw^ay^ may say 
fiundu to the people inside, and proceed to sit down on 
the left side of the fireplace, about halfway between the 
door and the back of the tent. If no demonstration is 
made, the imveller may sit there; but if asked to go 
higher he can either accept the honour or decline it, na 
may seem best to himself It Is not usual to take off 
the hat ou entering, but most roadside Mongols are used 
to the foreign custom of imoovering, aud it does not 
shock them. If the hat bo taken off, it should be laid 
higher ,—^that is further up towards the hack of the tent, 
'—than the visitor himself Either this, or it may be laid 
on the lop of a chestj but in no case should it be laid 
towartls the door. The traveller should sit cross-legged; 
hut if be cannot do this, he should be careful to stretch 
hia legs to weirds tlie door. The feet pointed inwards 
towards the bnek of the tent would he cousidercd great 
rudeness, even in a foreigner. The ne?:t thing is the 
interchange of snuff bottles. A Mongol visitor offers his 
first to the host and the people of the tent^ and receives 
tbeii^ in return; but foreigners do not carry snuff 
gencmHy; 00 the Mongol host offers his to the foreign 
vifiitor. The bottle should ho received m the palm of 
the right hand, carried deferentially towards the nose, 
the stopper should be raised a little, then a sniff the 
atopper may he readjusted, and the bottle handetl 
slowly and deferentially back to iLs owner. Those wdiu 
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epeak the laagtjagB, while receiving and jietutnmg the 
bottio, make aad answer inquiries about their host’a 
BPd their own health. People who doii’t speak Mongol 
ctn nmko a few noda and give a pleased siniJo or two, 
which will he taken as an equivalent for the cuatomaiy 
of 

Meantime the women have been wanning tea* and 
Soon a little table la set before the visitor f tlien he is 
liended a cup of tea* which be should receive with both 
his bands. He may set it down on the table for a little, 
or he may drink it off, if it is not too hot. Tea in 
Mongolia is not the mere formality it often seems to 
be in China. The visitor is expected to drink it and 
hand back his cup, with both hands as before, to have 
it refilled several times, When he has had enough he 
should say so or indicate it, that the cup may not he 
infilled. While he biis been drinking tea, a plate of 
white food is usually sot on the table or handed to him, 
to be received with both hands, .As a mle* this is not 
expected to be eaten, but must be tasted. Taking a 
mere crumb is sufficient; then the plate should°be 
deferentJaily delivered hack with both hands, 

On leaving the tent there are no very special for- 
raidities to be observed. The Mongols do not usually 
have any custom equivalent to our hand-shaking and 
“good-bye.” A bow and a smile outside the tent door 
before mounting will be sufficient 
As to entering teats on the plain, there need be no 
baabfulncss. Any traveller is at perfect li berty to aligh t 
at any village be may wish and demand admittance; 
and any Mongol who refuses admittance, or gives a cold 
welcome even, is at once stigmatised as not a jjiaa hnt a 
doj. Any host who did aot offer tea, without money 
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And without price, would soon cam the garoc rsputaticn, 
tlic rcrison Ix-iug, L fiupphj^Oj, that Mciii^olitk has no insifl. 
Mid all travcllera are dc^iondent ou private bousEza for 
sbolter ami rcfresliineTit. At hmt sight it sqemB nitbcr 
OxacLing ti> leap ofl your horse at the door of a perfect 
strsmger, and expect to find tea prepared atid otfered to 
you free j but prolKibly the inastcr of the teat where 
you refresh yourself is at the same time sitting likewise 
refreshing himself iq some other nran'H tent soiue hundi^ 
miles away j and thus the thing balances itself The 
bodpitality received by Mongols in travel lirig eompeiisateB 
for tbe hospitality shown to travellers. 

Not a few tents are at one time or other iiniler 
prohibition. Sickness, a ncwly-bom ebild, the children 
being inoculated, and a few other things happen to 
make it impoAsfble to allow strangers to enterp In the 
cftso of a single tent standing alone, the traveller under 
Bueb circumstancftfl would have to go on; but in a 
TillagOp not more than one or two te:nt6 are likely to be 
forbidden at the same time^ and shelter can be found id 
tbe others. 

Mongols sometimes complain of the Chinamen, who 
come to Mongolia, enter their tentg, and receive their 
hospitality, but who, when their Mongol friends go to 
China, wiU not let them enter their dweUing-bousea, 
Somotimefl when T am among them in their tents, they 
ask incredulously if I would let them enter my house, 
and 1 of course say I would, and keep mj word to such 
as visit mo at home. Mongols in Peking, who have 
entertained foreigners in Mongolia, sometimes complain 
of the manner in which they are driven away from the 
gates of foreign residences in Peking, 
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Ii1S[H0 wnil A MOSGyU 

Tiw liSTitMtiDia. My pf«|Miri&|[ hlmAdf Tof dltumr. Ohi Ti^rn^H'VA 
midfjr dii^cultuft. ArrirMl &f a cangf^isuiJ ciNupninio^. JJinuer 
isd ttp. The pluoe of honoor. Tlie pitip^f ciiAtam. 

Ttve Kc^nd caoM. EorSy hDUim. Wby tfatr rump fi tbe ple«e of 
hon-dtir. ?Ayii3^ a Mod^I ui lili own coin. A diutLcr. 

One aftfirnwQ towards eveDing, when sitting Ui n^y 
leacher $ tent, a horse-berd appeared inside the door, 
and said that the roandaiip desired mj comi^any to 
dinner. On asking when I slionld go, the reply was 
“Now/' so 1 got up and accompanied the messenger 
back* I was ushercfl into the presenoe of my liost, and. 
found that the dinner was only a Eemi-nffida] one, atid 
as such was to take place in the sceoiid-best tent* ITia 
mandarin was preparing him self for the Te|)ast by 
drinking, out of small cups, Chinese whisky, which be 
heated by inserting the conical metal wineholdcr into 
the fire, or standing it in the boiling pot How long he 
had been $o employed, or how much whisky he hod tins a 
oonsurned, was doubtful, and he seemed so intent on 
imhibing more, that he did not care to talk much. 

When he did speak it was only to ask formal questiorift 
which he had asked and heard me aus'A'er before, and 
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when I attend pted conversation^ he, for the moat part, 
simply etarciJ nt me in u blank man nor, aad^ if he 
replied at nil, uttered little more than monosyllables. 
ITrequently when I spokOp be would look at me intently 
till I bad finished, tlieo, gulping down the whisky which 
he had meantime been bolding in his mouth, he would 
utter an inaTiicnktc gnint by way of aud busy 

himself beating or pouring out more whbky* 

In the face of flucb a display of intelligeuce it waa 
usidesa to prolong attenapts at eoDverssation, and I was 
4ibDiit to follow the example of my host and relapse into 
silonce, when his married dnughter, a comfortivble-look- 
ing, plump, brofid'faced matrob, who happened to be 
liome DD a visitp came to the rescue, and attempted to 
interc.st her father by showing my laratch, and question¬ 
ing mo about our foreign marriage cu^»toms. fhit it waa 
alt in vain. The man seemed to have no cajiacity for or 
interest in anything hut Clunese whisky^ 

Having invited me to dinner, T waa n little prised 
that he made no attempt to entertain me with cunversa- 
tioTi, and w'e were feeling a little awkwarrl fhy w'e I 
mean all the occupants of the tent except the lio^Jt, w'ho 
seemed quite happy as long aa hk whisky lield out)^ 
when a neighbour* a poor old man biLud of one eye^ 
came in and seated himself between the fire and the 
door, the liumblest place in the teut. 

The mandarin commanded a sen^ant to supply the 
new'-comer with a measure of warm whi&ky and a cup^ 
when the poor old man's tongue was lo^ed at once, and, 
to OUT great relic fi 50 was the mandafin's, and these two 
men, diRsimilnr in everything but their love of dirtuk^ 
had a long xiuJ lively talk together. Ttinre wns tin need 
iA> force a cx»avurs:Uiou between tbein^ oua for a long 
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time they rattled away ap^akiug of horses^ cattle^ aod tho 
geiiaral affiiirs of the coimtry-side. The childrea, buth 
of the hou»o and of tbo noighhouring tenfcip got out dice 
and kill a regulnr game, which I watched till dinner w^ls 
olmofit ready. Wlien that time arrived a Tibetan latnii, 
who happened to have come that evening, was sent for. 
lie camo and sliared the place of honour with me, Tliis 
yellow-coated Individiial was to me what the poor tippler 
was to mj host. He was intelligeot and incliocd to taJk« 
and we did talk together, and I was feeling quite at 
borne ^ till some food was brought m for tbe cnandarm^s 
inspectioD,~my lama's half-utteredL Kcntence Wiis left 
anhpished, his conntenance beoame fixed, his gasM 
afetraeted, bia whole attention oentred on what was in 
the great man's bands. I seemed to have faded altogetber 
from the region of hia consciousziessx and our cemvetsa- 
don carne to an end. 

But the silence did not last long, for soon tlso mutton 
wris pronounced done/" and the serving lama who held 
tbe keys and acted in general as butler to tbe mandarin 
produced two great brass fiat dishes, One of these he 
heup^ up with laejit for his masten The other was 
filled with one huge piece of mutton, the hinder part of 
the back bone, inctuding the greats broad, fat tail, 
aevend smaller portions, such as ribs, eta We set to 
work, the lama explaiuing that to present the rump 
and tail was the highest honour that a host could offer a 
guest at a fenst. 

Armed orJy with a knife, we soon made havoc of the 
steaming tnoss, when the mandarin remarked tliat 
evidently I was not aware of the proper custom. The 
Uma explained that a portion sliculd be given to all in 
the tent wbxch was now nearly full of neighbours and 
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cTiilfIren Tvho lad collected for tlia occflsioii+ At my 
rci^iiest^ h.G kindly undertook to perform tho office i*( 
dissection and dlstiributioD for me. Hia knife knew nil 
the jomta nnd turns among the bones^ and in a aiiort 
time all in the tent were eatings While we were going 
on with this first course^ millet was added to the water 
left in the pot in which the mutton bod been hoileilp anil 
by the timo that we had finished the tail and ptckotl 
the bones the millet was ready, and was dealt out to all 
w ho could hold out a cup* As soon as the miUet vvas 
finishcib cushions were talked of, and I was palitely 
invited to sleep where I was. The bma had gone a 
lew minutes before, and I took the hmt and departeil, 
leaving the family going to bmi at hnlX-past six o^clock. 

Setting the rump and aLLached tail before a guest b 
honouring him, because a sheep having hut one tnih the 
presentation of thb dbh necessitates the slaying of a 
sheep, and it must also be a good onOp for none but a fat 
one has a tail that is fit to be seen. It is mtlior 
awkward for a foreignor to feast comfortably, having to 
attnek, with no ossbtance but that of a knife, a great 
expanse of fat mnttou spread on a brass dish nearly two 
feet in diameter; bub I ui^ed to feel that I had quite repaid 
mj Mongol hosts in their own coin wheiip in Peking, I 
invited them to take their pboe at my table ami w ield 
a foreign knife and fork, 

Tlie multitudinous dining appliances of civiliBStion 
are os bewiJderirg to a Mougoh as their absence is 
cmbaTTOSsing to a foreigner in a tent feast; and perhajii? 
the guest in each cose fares about the samCp and feels 
that the feast minis tens more to hia dignity than to Ims 
appetite. 

In tlie case of a la/ly a tent feast is not a suceem Ou 
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one odza&mii ei Mongol who hwl been a gnert at our 
table in Peking, wishing to feast roy wife and niy^Klf at 
his own home, and yet not knowing how to make food 
that we could enjoji solved the problem in a ve^ 
sensible way. He sent us the sheep alive, apologising 
for his ignorance of cookery, and rei| nesting ns to dres^ il 
in the way that we liked 


CHAPTER X. 


APPEAL TO A WONCOL MANDARUf, 

Th« wm cf a paagporL hor&ea. Suip|,9^ Oil tlif Lighwft]^. A 

horf« left 4lk oqr har-Ha Asking ■d.TEcd n Im» 1 EDKDdmrib, 
The inandimQ'A ol tka ca», AneilLeP qOulrsl otbz a 

hm^ A hwkftji hit.ir in tlie tan^ '‘Ha Wdold Imts 

liia D 04 t witk me,^' extat regner/' Asking a manilsmt'a 

adFx«. His Dfligiil ntt^noe. HIa pri^aU ^^oth^ng 

priTsta in Mobgolii^ lit f&r tat. 

In travelling In MoDgoliA it lb neoessary to be furnished 
with a piijR^pcrtp in qnlet to be able to BAtisfj EUspiciouB 
mandarins as to who and what the strange traveller 
may be^ and, in cHSe of trouble^ to be able to claim the 
good offices and assistance of the local anthoritxca; I 
never had my passport domnnded by suspicions mBg- 
nates, but I hadj on two occasions, to ask advice from 
Mongol officials. The first ease was as follows I Having 
intimated that I wanted to hire a horse for a jonmey, 
a Mongol came to my tent^ bargained and settled as to 
the price, and arranged definitely to let me have it it 
on inspection* I found it siiitablo^ The horee was 
away on the plain foediag, and was to be shoTra when 
the drove was brought home in the eveoing, "^Hien the 
drove came I deputed my Mongol sen^t to examine 
the animal, and ho reported it as quite unfit for use. 
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tbis I told out servant to bargain for wme ono 
else a Iiorse; he soon returned to say he had found 
another, and, suppoaiog the matter all right, "we retired 
for the night. 

Early next moming the horse iivas brought, my 
servant mounted, and heLuing him rido oil I put my 
heat! out of my tent to see how he looked on his steed. 
It was a misty momiiig, and he was already Bome 
distance away, but I could see that he was pursued, 
and finally overtaken and stopped by a horseman, 
who, with a deal of shouting and noise, accompanied 
him hack to my encampment. The catiso of the 
trouble was soon explained. The hindering lioisaman 
was the owner of tlie horse first bargained for. who^ 
eager for the hire, insisted on his horse being taken. 
It was explained to him that his horse was hired only 
on condition that, on inspection, it proved suitable, and 
that, beiag found to have a sore back, it had been 
rejected and another hired in its place. A great amount 
of talking ensued, the upshot of which waa, that the 
owner of the homo with the sore back sullenly and 
silently agreed that the other horse should be taken, 
ami my servant accordingly departed. 

The disappointed man remained at our encampment, 
and, seeing him look nnhappy, 1 spoke to him in a 
friendly way. He seemed pleased enough at first, but 
suddenly changed his manner, said. “ You hired my home, 
I have brought him, here he is, ride him or not ride him, 
you roust pay for him, I leave him with you tied here," 
and, suiting action to the word, he tied the horse to 
the wheel of one of my carts and went off. 

The morning passed on and there the horse remained 
What was to be done ? “ Do nothing. Lot him remain 
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tied there. It ia mono of your business/' eo-id my 
Mongol 9^?rvant|' but I could not well leave the boost 
tied up without food or drink Bimplj because hia moster 
had a diafute with mo. If, on the other hand^ I let 
him loose, or If he took fright at anything, broke away 
aud went off, I should be held tesponsiblo, and have to 
replace him if lost I wci>3 unwilling to run the risk of 
being Involved in farther comptlcations with such a 
man il 9 hia owner had shown himself to be* To have 
quietly submitted and paid the hire would have been to 
tuake myBelf a pTOverb for incompetencCp and would 
probably have rendered it extremely difficult for me 
afterwards to bny sheep, and hire men, oien^ or horses, 
at anything like reasonable figures. 

The best thing I could do seemed to be to ask the 
advice of the local mandarin* whose abode was viaiblo 
about a mile away. He was one of the sons of a wealthy 
family, the head of which was of high rank, and, at that 
time, held an important otfiee* Arrived at his ^ 
as any duster of tents belonging to tivo or three 
families is called in Mongolia^ I found the dega tied up 
to stakes driven into the groand, and was condncteti 
into a amall clean tent, spread with good cushions, but 
destitute of almost eveiy other kind of furniture. Tkiis 
tent was evidently his office for the transaction of 
business, tea was set before me, and I was desired to 
wait till the mandarin should appear. 

As 1 apprcjached the place I had noticed several men 
busy among a lai^ drove of horses* and among them the 
owner of the horse about whose ciLsposal I had come to 
xiiik advice- When the mandarin appeared I recognised 
him as of the group of men I had seen among the 
horses, and* after the ordinary forms of salutation had 
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been gone through, I stated my difficulty, expinined 
shortly how- the trouble hful nrison, and said that I had 
eome to ask him what WEis the right tiling for me to do 
ia such clrcumstnacea. He was a young man, listened 
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qiiiclly to what I had to aiy^and. Ufore lie liiu] time to 
sjieak, an elderly lama, prohahly his uncle, who had 
teen diligently counting hU teads^ suddenly broke out 
in a storm against tbe owner of the boise, who was 



pre^nt. among th-o crowd that filled the part of th^ tetO 
about the iloor. 

What kbd of a sinful rrestuiu are you that would 
sadille and ride a bor&e with a sore back—are you a 
human being or a dog t The mandarin Joined in the 
invective^ aitd betwr^en titem the poor fellow got aucb 
a rating that 1 had to intercede for him- On asking 
what 1 was to do with the horae, which the owner still 
declined to juromise to remove from my encarapment, 
the mandarin said p"' Turn it loose, and I II be responsible 
for all consequenc^es." 

After some general friendly conversation the mandarin 
suggested that as the owner of the horse was poor, 
and was doubtless disappointed at not receiving the 
hire he hoped hifi horse ’would oaiUp pcrhapo it would 
be sa well for me to make him a small present to 
sooihe his feelings. I asked him to name what fum 
lie considered proper, but this he utterly dejclincd to dOj 
snyiiig that the man had no claim to anything, but had 
Whaved badly* and that if I giivo anything at all I 
gave more than ho deservodp My buriness being now 
fi[dsiicd, 1 prestnied the mandarin with a small loathcr- 
boTind note-bcokr was escorted a little ditlHiice beyond 
the “ city,” returned Uj my tentp banded a ?iiinll preseut 
to tbe man w^bo had caused rdl the trouble* and eaw 
the atcetl led away* 

My ne^t nppeal t-o a Mongol mandarin was made 
Some years lator* and was also connected with horse 
hiring. While cncnm ped at the k am let wdiich was 
the home of my two ilongol servanlSp 1 had occaidnij 
to hire two horsw, and somehow or other the natives 
laid their heads together to raise the price. 1 re- 
i-ented this by call log my ser^'ants into tay ten^ and 
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saying llmt. howeTcr badly I might be treatetl else¬ 
where, I hod hoped for fair play at their native plaea. 
This was in the evening after all visitors had left. 

Next morning:, aa I was just finishing my toilet, 1 noticed 
five or six people coming towards my tent, and as I tiad 
one viaitor already, aa old man sitting with his young 
child in his arms, I was much plcnswl to find the day 
beginning so well, and hoped I should have a good time 
with them conversing on Christian topics. Just as I sat 
down in my place, several of the tnen entered, and one 
of them, mthoLt waiting to seat himself, adilressed 
a few words to the old man already in the tent, and 
almost simultaneously dealt him such a blow on his 
bare and closely-shaven scalp {he was a lama) that the 
stick with which the blow was given broke short off, aiid 
tho old man's head swelled np visibly till there was a 
lump almost as large as a hen's egg. It was the work 
of a few moments, and was all over before any one hud 
time to interfere. A loud and angry altercation followed, 
w'hich ended by the old lama slapping severely the face 
of his assailant, who was also a Jama, hut young. They 
fiew at each other's throats, clutched the neck of each 
other's cemts, and pushed and tugged violently; tlie 
spectators laid hold on the combatants and tried to pull 
them apart, the swaying and struggling mass of excited 
and shouting men reeled hither and thither in the 
narrow epqce of the tent, till a more violent lurch nearly 
carried away the pole, and narrowly missed bringing my 
abode down about their ears. 

The noise and shouting attracted the other inhabitants 
of the hamlet, and by the time that we had sepuared 
the two wrathful and bleeding lamas the small popula¬ 
tion of the place had titmed out in force, and the women 
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of the community \yere ruonbg about talkiuif, sevemi 
of thum sininltnueously, and uU of them with nipid 
uttamnce and in Jugh-pitcheJ tonoa. Excepting tlio 
finil blow with the dtick there was* HILIq diujKige dune, 
thti blochl having come froni soma tK^mtehesof little con- 
8€?<|neiice, The young lama wzis taken to my BorvanUi 
tent, the women ailvised to stop tjilking and go home, 
and the old kma, placing again in his Inp hh young 
ebilil^ which he had diaposad of la some way I had not 
noticed yrhen the scuffle began, mi^umed hh seat in my 
tent, add keeping all the while in hLa niouth a Chinese 
spherical brass button, which bad been tom from his 
coat in the encounter, procewled to caLI me te witnej>s 
how that, whila seated quietly in uiy tent with his chiM 
in his arms, ha had b«a violently assaulted without 
offering any provocation. 

After a litUn he rose td go, and a few minutes nfter 
there was an outciy among the tents of the commuuity. 
It would seem that as soon as he leaeheil his tent his 
sertior wife (for though old and poor, and the ow ner of 
only one tent, not only was he married, btit actually had 
two wives), really alarmed, or feigning to be alarmed at 
his swollen head, brubed face, add disordered garments, 
raised a great storm, invaded the quarters of the young 
lanm who had been the assailant, said her husband w as 
disabled, and gave warning that should be die within 
tlie yezu the young lama would be held responsiblo for 
his life* 

At her instigation the old lama reappeared in my 
tent, said he was a poor man and had been hurt, and 
that *"he would leave his coat with me/' Suiting the 
action to the word, he pulled off his outer gamient. left 
it on my box^ and went away. Soon alter ho sent me a 
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to tlmt [ miurt finU a new serv^mt, ast one 
of my ineUp brother to the young lama, could not be 
permitted to leave the nei^hbourliLiod. A still later 
intiinatioa warned mo that T mysoif must not leave the 
place till this quarrel bad been settled, Tlie assault 
bad taken place in mj tent and I was an iinportaiit 
witness in the case. 

Now it happened that I wanted to tnaka a journey on 
horseback with thia very servant, who, according to the 
old lama, must not leave the place, aud when the coat 
so ostentatiously deposited in my tent hml bin soino 
tw'enty-fmir hour^ unclaimed, 1 began to becijriomii:is to 
what it all meant^ and wished to know what truth wiiJ 
in the intimatimi that I was not at liberty to tniveL So 
I made my way to the ah nle of the mandarin Happily 
he lived in the hamlet beside which I was encamped, 
and ho had actually been in ray tent whoa the assault 
took place, so that ho was well acquainted with all that 
haii liappencil As to the cjoafc, he advised mo to return 
it by the hands of iny servant, mid ask what was meant 
by l<^wiiig it with me, and then the old lama would 
doubtless say what his in ten lions were. As to travel ling, 
biith I and my servant might go anywhere we liked till 
we were forbidden to do so by orders from the govern¬ 
ment oflics of the tribe; and, he added, as a day and a 
half had elapsed since information of the case Inul been 
forwarded to the governor, and no reply had yet arriveil. 
It Was not at all likely that either I or ray servant would 
be troubled by a summons, 

H-ivins- tfiua iMivited his onieialopintoii he pmcegdoil 
in a fricndlj informnl way to tell me his private opinion 
of thn whole affair. It wjia this. The old lama being 
grie^iy had reviktl my aurvant for trying to Idre me 
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hur^s clieaply. My servaiit'a larna brotlisr Jiad heard of 
this, and coming to my teoi to resent it had, in a 
moment of passion, broken the old lama^a head, who, 
mounting his borse, had ridden over tbo plain to where 
the young lainn^a liorse was pasturing, liod jauried it oH, 
and placed it for safe keeping in the haoda of a third 
party^ He said iJie old Inma was making much ado 
about nothing, as a Mongols heat! was not likely to 
auffer much from such a knock as ho had received, and 
that it was evident that he had not suffered much, ns he 
had ridden about for a great of the day on which 
the attack had been maile. 

In Mongolia :dl tents, even those of mjindarina, 
seem open to eveiyhcdy^ so that anything that is said 
is soon known to all. The old lanm had evidently 
heard wdmt liad been said. He took his coat, said that 
if the mandarin approved of my going I was at liberty 
to travel, but persisted that mj eervant must on no 
Hccmiiit leave the place, Kevertheleas, when the time 
for ilepartiire came, we mounted and rode off slowly^ to 
give oppnrtuhity to any one who should pursue us to 
overtake us easily; but no one hinflercd onr going, and 
on our return we were gltid to learn tbat the aitem])ts 
at reconciliation, wldcli had been made in vain before 
wx‘ started, bad proved successful in onr absence, ami 
tbat the two lamas were once more good friends. The 
young lama had broken the o!d lama’g head, the old 
kma had seized ai>d ridden the young hufna^s horse^ and 
though two wrongs don^t make a right, on the young 
man making an apology, the old man had been content 
to cry quits; peace was once more restored to the little 
comm unity. The vc?catTotL and espenae of a tediom^ 
kwjsuit were iLua uvoided. 
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B^clk ifl the of m;^ OKperiente in appenling to 
Mongol mnnclarin^ 1 have kept ns clear of tkeni as I 
conic], and I fiad that for the ipog.1 part ilmy are nut 
anxious to interfere. They avoid iiiterfetencc as touch 
as possibiop and their attitude towards tnisBiona seema 
to be much the same as that of the Japanese oRiciah 
who ifl reported to have privately advised miKsionaries' 
in that country to go on with iiiissioii work as much as 
they liked, only don't bring you rseivea and your work 
before our official notice 


CHAPl’KR XL 

LAMA. MIAa 

SitHftti<in. MrJitrEnf^ fll" TmdIiiK ce&tlf, Jlan ^jemg atftrYttd 

t4 deAtb. The DciniirHaQlir vT His mnijiiAiH TaaataliAiii^ 

tbo Tilt ** Mirtk J of tbis erawiL Death. 

Htfnlhu.rtviltKVi the Chines 

Lama MiA 0 , a3 the Chmese call it, Dolon Nor^ aa the 
2 kloDgub call Is a great trading setilenieat in Mongolia, 
IjiagabDiit a kundreJ and fifty EiigUs^h miles north-east 
of Kalgan. Lanm Mi no '* means The Lama Temple^'* 
anti this name it owes to the fact of tliere being two 
lai^e Lama Temples about half a milo froni it j " Dolon 
Nor *' iueans " Seven Lakes," and this name it owes to 
the abundance of little pools or lakes in its neighbour 
howl. It has a large population of Chinese traders, 
and 19 famous m a market for oxen, and especially 
famous for horses. But it is not my purpose in the 
present chapter to apeak of the lakeSj, the templeSp the 
large Chinese population, or the OourLshing barter trade 
that characterise the place. The name of Lama Miuo 
is always associated in my recoUection with a spectacle 
that I linve witnessed nowhere cke^ namely, that of a 
man being slowly and deliberately put to death by 
being starved in a cage. 
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Neiir one end of die mnin and forming one 

of the botitidaricfl of an open apice used as a mcu-ket, 
b a great wall fortning the screen in front of tlie 
government office, A£ we passed with our caravan wc 
noticed a crowd ooUected there, end after getting into 
an iuD^ on rotiimiDg to the place we found that the 
object of interest to the spectators was a meiij said to 
be a robber, who was fixed into a cage in such a way 
that only his head protruded^ The frame fitted closely 
to his neck, and the cage being too low for him to 
stand np iu^ and too high for him to sit down in, he 
had to Tnaintaiu a kind of half-erouckiiig half-kneeling 
posture, which must have boon very painrul. We 
learned that being eoudemnetl to death he was fixed in 
that cagOp and was to remain there until death ter- 
nuiuited bis sufferings. He had not the look of a man 
who had been kept without nourishment, and hml 
endured the torture of a cramped portion for t^vo 
days, and his demeanour was as fiir as possible removed 
from that which might have been expected of a maa 
undergoing sufferings wdiicb he knew must, in a day or 
tw'o, culminate in bis death. 

As we came near we found him keeping up a 
brisk and bantering comveTSation with the crowd of 
Chinamen, who, in the slack of business and the 
cool of the evening, had come out to have their walk 
and a look at the doomed man. We made our way 
through the crowd, and he noticed us, spoke to us, made 
faces at us, and passed jeering remarks about us as 
being foreignors. Prominent among the loungers was a 
burly Chinamau, who, as he kept pounng cash from his 
one baud to the other, pointed to the tea-shops and 
oating-housca near at hand, and seemed to confine his 
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cohversati Ob with the starving man to nemfu-lss about 
food and driuk. The lively and caroIes?i9 appcarimce of 
the mob, nbd the levity and mirtli not only pervading 
the crowd, but which the caged man Beemed to parttci- 
pate in £l^ eagerly as any one of the by&tanders^ made it 
impossible to believe tbat the assembly gathered there 
was com]>09od of men who had come to sea a fellow 
being in tho process of being stan'ed to death before 
their eyes, 

la China many tilings are not what they profess to 
be, and the rnost reasonable conclusion to be drawn 
from the man’s appenranoe and the tone of the crowd, 
was that though nominally being starved to death bo 
was being fed. We were assured, however, to the 
contraryj and wluln amuKed at the apathy of tho crowd 
could account for tho boisterous conduct of the prisoner 
himself, only either by supposing tbat it vras a striking 
iustance of that hilarity of misery which some one has 
called the mirth of beU,"' or by the more clinritable 
supposition that the sufferings be had already endured 
had affected Lis brain, and that be was not responsible 
for his sayings and doings. 

The following day I spent in my tent encamped at 
the Yellow or West Temple, and dki not see the caged 
man niyself, but as 1 returned wdth my camels in tho 
evening 1 Ktw the cage being carried into the 
amid the happy and jeering remarks of the crowd, and 
my companion, who had seen him during the day^ 
reported a great change for the worse in the man's 
appearance since the previous evening. 

The fourth day of his torture terminated the wretched 
man's sufferings, somewhat to the surprise of the in¬ 
habitants, who, probably from previoua experience, 
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e_\:pect«d that thia hombk exhibition would have afforded 
tlicm a rendezvous in their leisure and relaxatioD for a 
daj or two longer. The tnan died, the cage was no 
longer exposed, and doubtless the whole circutnstance 
soon passed awa)[ from the minds of tlie Chiuesa who 
had stood round the doomed man smoking their pipes 
and jesting with atid at the poor wreteh- But truly the 
tender mercies of the wicked are crueL 

China hoa$ts^ and with groat right too, of her civili¬ 
sation, hut no particle of humanity can be claimed by 
that govemtnent, whiclv in exacting the forfeited life 
of a subject, condemns him to days of preliminary ami 
entirely gratuitous agony, and, not content with dimply 
Btanring him to death, expo^ the famishing wretch in 
full view of the tea-shops^ where he m tantalised by 
seeing thirsty men seated at tables leisurely drinking 
refreshing tea, and can smell the savoury vionda with 
which hungry men satisfy their appetites. Government 
and people^ too^ are well matched^ It iiatiiml 
enough tLit Chinamen in such p place as Lama Mlao 
should direct thoir walk in tho leisure of an evening to 
such an exhibition as that in front of the and 

when it is remembered that the couductin^^ of such a 
trade as that on which the Luma Miao depends, frer^uOntly 
nocessitivtes the travelling of lone men with money 
through Sparsely peopled regions, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that public indigiip,tiou should biii'n strongly 
gainst such Irighwaj robbers as may fall into the 
hands of justice* Yet the amount of even dorznont 
humoiiity must he but small in the breast of any man, 
whom evep a justified and strong indignation could 
render perfectly callous to such sufferings as were endored 
by the miserable prisoner in the cage. 
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In prL>Tni?;c!Uons crawJ it woukj not havt Iwen 
fitmugQ bad tber€ bcieti a pfoportion of beartleas men, 
ivbOt destitute of all proper feelingj E::on]d natLing 
in the ponishmeiLt of sin but subjects for jesting j but 
tbe remarkable featuiie of that Lama Miao crowd was 
the apparently entire absence of any trace of com- 
miiicmticn or compassion in every one, 3 'ouEg or old. 
While it was iinpo^ible to look without horror on 
tlie condition of Uie poor dying wretch whose suffer¬ 
ings rendered him deliriousp it was inii^mssible to look 
on the multitude around him showing symptoms of 
being dead to at! com passion, and not pity the hardness 
of their hearts. 

iiuch has been said by scholars in favour of Con¬ 
fucianism. ^By tlieir fruits ye shall know them." 
Here we lihve a government which for centuries hag 
[jrofegsed to follow and to teach to its people the 
doctrines of OonfucinSp and a people who as far as 
they are anything are Confucian, ami yet the govem- 
nient in Carrying out the extreme penalty of its law, 
divesling itself of dignity and compassion, delibemtely 
revels in ingenious cruelty, ami the people, seendngly 
de?nl to all humanity, stoiiil by pleased and applauding. 
If this is the fruit of Confucian teaching, it is high timo 
that China hail something better, and it will be a bappy 
da}' for China and her people when Confucianism pales 
before the rising light of Christianity, and the govern¬ 
ment, aahamed of past cmelttea, when compelled to 
eicact the penalty of a forfeited life, ghaJI be ingenions 
to mitigate the horrors of exceiition, and the people 
Hhai) learn to have compassion and sympathy for misery 
even in the case of those ivhnse gufleringa are the jugt 
punishment of their sins. 
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rfipitJil of )[fiELj^tiL fii|iuiU>nn. Hftflr^cKl name. Tlie ** Gm^n 
Vhw from tKliinil tLo Uiui^Eiitt ConsilAt^, WiniL TEli 
CnilHi»4 t^ing tniTEu CbtDiMc wh eumucf Cltlnetfa 

ml ta t^kti Uieit wItm m Temples in %ha 

fcttli?C£i«at^ Praying-whwli *t coTnem, Womhip by 

pmtnition. Moikgol w^a. r«r ft. The gpcji pisrket. Audadons 
eflglfel, Tls< pritHtly port of Up„*», TLb tndo of Uj^ Ta» 
SgencifiiL Beggan in the '^cksdne^l of Urga. 

UuciA is the great religious centra of Nortli Mqiigoiia, 
MTid a place of considerabb trading importance. It k 
nh^Mt aiKliundrad mnesfrom the north fnjatier of China 
at Kal^m, ami about two hundred miles froni the south 
frontier of Russia at Kiacbta; it isdtnated on the iiurth 
bank of the river Tola, and is called bj the ilongols, 
Hutto, "Hura** meaning enclosure or ^\moamp- 
me lit/ tlie full Mongol name of the place being " Ilogdt 
Lniua en. HLinE,” tJie enclosure or encampuiont of ibe 
supreme lama. The Chinese call it " The Great En- 
emupment/ and the Hu^ians call it "Urga,*^ which is 
possibly a corruption of tJic Mongol Hnne. 

On approaching it from the south, one of the most 
prominent objects is the “ Green House," as the Enssmn 
insulate is calledp wjiich stands on elevated ground, ai|d 
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La visible fn>m afar. Ferbapa the finest view of tha 
Deigbbourliood ia to bo bad from a stony hill which 
rises behind the consulate. Standing on thb hiU^ tlie 
ooiLBulate is immediately below in front. The Chino^e 
trading town beg some distance to the loft or east, the 
Mongolian settlement and temples to the right or west. 
The view is closed on all sides by moimtaiiiB, some of 
which are higli, and one, the large one right in front on 
the side of the valley^ oppodta to the oongulntep is 
heavily woodei The wocmI does not come to the base 
of the mountain^ and seems darker at the top than 
lower down, owing probably to a different kind of treo 
prcfoiring the greater altitude. Tkig wood-clothed hill 
seems very beautiful^ and ita hoau^ ia sometimes en¬ 
hanced by great clouds which rest on it, hiding the 
top and coming some distance down its side, then clear 
away, leaving the submerged part of the forest white 
with the vapour frozen on the tiees^ the Hue marking 
the clond limit being almost as level and distinct as the 
high-water mark on sea-shuie- 

The sombre monotony of tho valley is relieved by the 
gleaming waters of the Tola, which emeige from between 
iiioimtaius on the east^ and flowing past disappears into 
a broad plain partly vhjible through a wide gap in the 
belt of hills which closes the view on the west. 

Urga is a great place for wind, which during most of 
tho montiis of tho year is so colcl 03 to make a spectator 
on the stony hill behind the consulate glad to descend to 
some less exposed position. The Chinese trading town 
on the cast is w'ell worthy of u visit. The population 
may bo about £ve thousand, and there scorn to be 
some wealthy firms doing a large business. Almost 
every court yoni is bounded by a high fence of tbo 
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6[tem3 of young trees placed cicso together, and oflen 
plastered over vrhh mud, and in nearly ev^ery establish- 
meat ia visible from the street the b4fBJ?eii sheea of the 
brightly-poliahed Eussian samovar. The streets are 
moderately biisy» with Chinese golttg hither and thither, 
and with Mongols bent on shopping expeditians^ It is 
said that recently Chinese brass cash has been Intro¬ 
duced as the circulating medium for the retail trade 
but till within a few years ago buyers in the market 
used to be conspicuous from the clumsy bricks of tea 
which they cturied in tlieir prms or lashed t* their 
saddles. The whole of the Chinese employed in trade 
at Urga live a life of self-imposer! banishmentp being 
prevented by law from bringing their wives and faodiie^ 
and for the most part revisit their native land at in¬ 
tervals of from five to ten yofira Some of them return 
oftenerp some of them stay away longer, but very few 
settle permanently^ aud thus the law forbidding the 
taking of their families is siiccessfhl in Ita evident in¬ 
tention, namely, in keeping the trader attached to 
China aud Chinese interests. The Mongol settlement 
is to the westward, aud distant some two or three mile% 
the KuasiEUi consulate being situated between the two 
centresL 

The most conspicnous objects in the Mongol town are 
the temples^ which from afar look lofty and grand* bnt 
lose much of their imposing effect when approacbeii 
nnd examined cloaely. In these temple premi^s^ and 
at nmny street corners and busy places^ are erected 
numerous praying-whcela, supposed to be filled inside, 
many of them decorated outeida, and some of them 
almost literally covered aU round, with prayers, the idea 
being that any devout believer who turns the w^heel^ by 
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sy Joing acquires as much merit aa if he or she had 
repeated all the pmycra time set in metlan. Tliesa 
praying-cyli ndera aeem to be seldom 1 eft long at rest In 
the quiet deserted-looking precincts of the temple mny 
be heard the creaking of the rusty spindle, as it is turned 
in its unoiled socket by worshippers, who moat likely 
have come from the counlij to perTorm their devotion 
at tills great religious centre. Many, both lamas and 
laymeD.male smd female, as they pass ajoog the streeta, 
lay hold of the inviting handle and give a turn to aurli 
praying-machines aa they find standing in their pith. 

In front of temples may be seen sloping wooden 
platforms, at which men or women are busy makiog 
rapid prostrations towards these holy places; and all 
about the stony environa of this great stronghold of 
Buddhist faith may be met devotees painfully and 
slowly travelling round great circuits, measuring their 
way by “falling worship," that is. lying down flat on their 
faces and marking the place of their next prostration 
by their forehead or by a piece of wood held in their 
hand. This faUing worship is very exhausting, and Boon 
wears out the clothes and the hands; and those who 
perform long journeya in this way usually fit wooden 
sandals to the hands and sheepskins to the knees. 

Ask the Mongols what is the supposed benefit of 
this bodily vrorship. and they have a very plausible 
answer at hand. They divide tlie sins which men com¬ 
mit into tiiree classes, those .of the body, the tongue, 
and the mind, and, say they, since the riiis are eom- 
initted by the body, the tongue, and tlie mind, it is 
only fair that these three should bear each their proper 
share in expiating the sins, so while they prostrate 
tlieinselves they keep repeating prayers with their 
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toagiie ftod endeavour to fis their minds on snered 
objects. 

It is common in some quartera to bestow high ptnise 
on Buddliism. and there are not wantbg men who, as 
far as thej are anytliing. are Chmliana, aud yet profess 
to doubt tile necessity for attempting to suporBedB 
human religrons by the Divine teachings of Christianity. 
But though fun credit be allowed to all such doctrines 
of Buddiiism as are good, the most indifferent and ,in- 
enthusiastic Christian could not walkabout the environa 
of Uiga without wishing that tiiese deluded people were 
taught a more excellent way of salvation. 

The great Chinese trade is in the Chinese town but 
there 13 a brisk retail trade in the Mongol toJn in 
elioiiB both Russian and Chinese, and in the marLt 
wliich is held daily in the great open square, where 
provisions and neceasariea of all sorts are sold. Over 
the outskirts small eagles soar about, whistlin.^ and 
wheeling, watching for an opportunity to swoop'down 
and scire the few ounces of mutton or beef carried in 
the one hand of a rotnniing purchaser whose other 
hand IS employed with the roaaiy , imd whose gaze is 
for the moment directed to some passing object of 

These market eagles are mfepta at their tmde and 
are pr^s of Low the Mongols eariy ou; the 

teachings of Buddhism with regard to the sacredness of 
life. In most countries these binb would soon have to 
give up tlieir busioess, or shift their locality but ihn 
Mongols take them as a matter of comae, and, qilSy 
recevenng from the momentaiy fright caused by the 
rush of the wings, pick up the meat, which is more fre 
qucntly merely knocked out of the Iiand tliaq netunlly 
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csrried olT, apply t* tht istreatinf; biid tbe cpltLet 
■■ Patricide,” and quickty go oa ttieir way counting 
tlieir bcfidi and looking about tliera aa if notbing bad 
bappcued. 

Oa the estnime west of Utga, and oa a higher level 
than tbe other pane, Btanda a town, couaisting of a 
tomple and a cluster of lionscs, which is regarded as 
peculiarly holy- It is said that no layman and no 
woman is allowed to live there, and this forma perhaps 
tbe most Bacied part of Urgo- 

As to the population of TTrga, one who has seen it 
for only a day or two ia hardly in a position to hazarrl 
a guess, as temple buildings and Jama residences are 
very misleading when relied on as affording indications 
as to the number of inhabitants. We may reckon tbe 
Chinese traders as numbering probably about five 
thousand, and the ilongok may eicceed them by a 
thousand or two; but it should be remembered that 
TJrgn, being a sacerdotal town, Uie nuniber of inhabi¬ 
tants fluctuates with circumstances. Wlien 1 was there 
the residents oi the place may have been fewer than 
usual, owing to the fact that tho Supreme iama bad 
some time before died, and bad not yet boon necoverod 
in bis " transmigi'ated ” form. 

Tho main exports of Urga an hides from the ivide 
districts of surrounding countiy and timber from its 
great Iiill forests. Its chief imports ore tea and 
materials for clothing, which are distributed from here 
OS a centre; but it dejjeiids for no small part of its im¬ 
portance oa tlie fact that it is a great stage in tho tea- 
carrying trade between China and Bussia. It is true 
that some of the tea which goes north from Rolgau k 
^jontpieted for llongols, who undertake to convey it 
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rigljt ftcra^'^ the desert abd deliver it in Kiaelit^i, but 
the greater part is eontmeted for only as far as Urg^p 
where new earriers have to be found to forward it over 
the remninmg two hundred miles of desert. And it ia 
not at all surprising that this should he so. In addition 
to the great distance from China, six hundred miles, 
which most carriers doubtless suppose a auSdentIv 
long stnge, the country north of Urga is no different 
from that to the souths it is not strange that one set 
ol men should accustom themselves to the exigeneies 
of travelling on the great plains cf South Mongolia 
fljid Gobi, w[]ile another set of men should necuv^em 
themstdves to the ascents and descents of the hills 
and valleys that lie between Urga and Kiachta. The 
Russian establishments at Urgu seem to be mostly 
those of agenta whose duty it is to receive consign- 
ments of te-a from the south, examine into its cobditionp 
to see whether it haa been allowed to get wet or 
been broken into during its transport, settle mih 
tlse carriers, and arrange for its further transport to 
Kiachta. The presence of a consul is required to 
preside over this tradcp and thus it comes thni tho 
Russians have a eettlnment at UrgiL For the riiogt 
partp the number of Russians at Urga ia small, but 
w^hen the un^ttled state of tha oouatry demantla it, 
armctl force is sent sufficient to protect the consulate. 
In 1871 quite a formidable little detachment was 
tnoveil from Kiachta and took up Its poaition bedde 
the “Green House."* It would appear, however, that 
when the danger p-issed these troops were withdrawn^ 
and Uiga relapsed into its normal condition. 

Urga is in many respeoLs a reniarkable pla^Sp and 
there are some grand and many strange sights to be seen 
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in it, blit in all probability the defipest impression will 
not bo made by the gmniUy-wooded Mil* the gleaming 
Tola, or the gildeil temples; mo^ likely the mind of 
the visitor will bo haunted for years after by the sight 
of the beggars in the rnarket'plaee. Uiga swarms 
with beggars, both in the market-place aiid oveiywherep 

but tho onliiiary beggar seen there U not much out 
of the usual run of mendicants, and does not elidt 
more: than usual coinpiission. 

There is a cbss of beggars to bo seen in TJrga, how¬ 
ever, whom having once seen it is not easy to forget, and 
tliat is those who are too far gone and too helpless to beg 
more^ aud take up their abode out on the Dpen* stony^ 
cold market-place* live on what Is offered them, and 
dia wben their time conies^ It is a bleak, cold place^ 
seemingly seldom free from wind* and though the able- 
bodied among the beggars manage to put up Bomethiug 
behind which they lie down partly sheltered, the helfj- 
lesa ones lie exposed to all the blasts that blow. They 
are usually covered with an accumulation of pieces of 
old felt and skin-coat mgs, and there they lie in all 
w'eathcrSj regarded with seemingly perfect indifference 
by those wbo pas^a, eating snoh things ns charity may 
put into their cup, till some morning their lair is found 
empty, and any of the rags that are worth having be¬ 
come tim property of such of the survivors aa may be 
able to appropriate them* Considering the seemingly 
perfect indifference with which these dying crealureg 
aro regarded, it is a relief and almost a surprise to find 
that they are removed when dead. They are not carried 
far* however. A very short distance from the Russian 
consulate numerous skulls, many of them fresh, tuny be 
found lying about in the water-worn ravines, whore they 
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have been Idft aftei- being picTted os clean as canine teeth 
and perseveiance can make them. 

The nsilior, on first watking about Ufga, irill bo es- 
ceptionalljr indifferent if he has not his spirit stirred 
within him at the superetitious practices and devices 
tliot meet his eje. Should Jie happen to know the 
tangmge and remain, especially in native lodgings, for 
a day or two, he will have his spirit much more deeply 
moved by the wickedness that comes under his notice. 
Urga is the head-quarters of the Buddhism of North 
Mongolia, it is also a stronghold of unblushing sin. Its 
wickedness does not spring from any one source, but 
the full tide of the stream of iniquity that rolls throuo’h 
it is fed by several tributaries, which uuitJng make up 
the dark flood of its evil. Thus it happens that the en¬ 
campment of the Supremo Lama of Mongolia i9 reputed 
to be the most supremely wicked place in the whole of 
that wide country. 
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Thc^ ^ivAt DCTGd plnftB ^ Mon^l ptlgrimAJCai Tired \ij 

patgrimK. Surrounding te?iiEi7+ “ Tha iMmlat m lilt boAwn *r 
thft niooTi^jitr^ Temple nn Kdl-top^ Beintr of jctraary- Tensfdo 
ebore A gatawAT+ Thraa hTmdmd pnijing>^wbaelA« Imn^enM 

pnying-irhctL P'n 3u T'ing, PnBTiiMtii pnjEDg-wbeal,. *' T(ie 

U« tint mT«T mdtM.'** SJirinta on biil-topo. Hardalu|ii ot 
Mongol pLl^ma. W^m ODt plleiiiiu escnited hoin«. Zi|irniitioiu 
frf IwiiM freni Wu Td to Mongolia. Sjutem of granting huII aittOL 

As J^rus^lem to the Jews, aa Mecc& to the Mahometkios^ 
so IB Wu T'ai Shan to the Mongola. All over Mongolia, 
and vFherever Mongola are met ^tii in North Chida^ 
one is conata^tlj reoiiiided of this plaoe. It is true that 
the mania which possesses the Mon^b for making 
pilgrimages carries them to many other ehrmes, some 
of which are both celebrated and much frequemted* but 
none of them can be compared to Wu T’ah At all 
Bcasona of the year, in the dead of wintef, in Iho heat of 
summer, pilgrimg, priests, and laymen, male and female, 
old and young, rich and poor, solitary and in bands, on 
foot and mounted, from places far and near, nmy be seen 
going to and returning from this, the most sacred spot 
on earth to the Mongol Buddhist, the object of his 
devout aspirations during life, the place where he desires 
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hia bonea to be thrown at deaths The Mongols speak 
of it as one of tbe blessed spots of the earth, bolyp 
purified^ everlastings mdestnictible^ and destined to 
survive the otherwise universal min that is to ensue at 
tbe eloae of the present stage of the world's existence. 
They say that any beast whicii eats the grass and drinks 
the water of the place is sure to be born hereafter into 
a higher state. One visit iruMie to it by a pilgrim is said 
to ensure him happiness for tlie period of one of hia 
futuro livesi two visits for two livea^ three visits for 
three lives^ and so on. In this way every devout 
Ifougol endeavours to tnaka at least one pilgrimage to 
this mountain during bis lifetime^ a number of them go 
fre(|ueatly^ and there are some who endeavour to visit 
it every year* 

la addition to this promise of happiness after death, 
a journey to Wu T'ai is frequently preanibed os a cum 
for disease^ and tbe merit of making these journeys is 
supposed to bo transferablop bo that it is no uncommon 
thing tfi meet Mongols going to Wu Tai^ not on their 
Own account^ but for the hcnoiit of others. 

This mountain is situntedp not in Mongolia, but in 
China^ in the provitaoe of Shansip and having heard a 
great deal about it, in company with two other 
missionaries, set out to visit it. On the uftemoon of tbe 
eleventh day after leaving Peking^ wo found ourselves 
going up a valley^ which became narrower and narrower 
as we went om Temples began to be numerous^ and 
just aa the gun get we came npon aa image cut out in 
tbe solid rock and painted with bright colouts* On the 
same rock also were cut Tibetan ebamefcers, and from 
these and other signs we knew that we were coming 
near the famous Wu TaL 
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DEirkuc^ gimluzJly setUc^l down upon us, and tJio few 
people we met kept telling us that we were still a mile or 
two from tLe end of our joumoj* We would ask a matii 
" How far t ” he would say+ A mile or two-*^ We would 
go on, and still the next mAu. wutilu snj os befomOp A 
mile or two/^ At Ixist wo saw, a little ahead, the lights 
of the HtniiU Chinese Tillage where we wero to put up— 
" The liamlet in the bosom of the mountaioa.^' 

Next momidg we found that the oaiiie described the 
place very welL All round were hitia, aeme of them bo 
high that the morning light shone clear on their tops, 
while in the village below all was shade and gloom, and 
it was oot till late in the forenoon that the sun was able 
to climb the east hill and look over the ridge down into 
the court of our inn. 

Close to the village a hill rose steeply up, like a cone 
of loaf-sugiiTp andp ^ing a temple on the top^ we found 
it to be a slirine to which Chinese resort to pray for 
children. It seen^ed to be quite a famous temple, and 
was huug almost full of its own praises, written on red 
cloth and silk, the grateful oHerings of votaries, who in 
this way returned thanks for having their prayers 
(ULSwered* In the temple we found only one priest, a 
Chinamnm He was old, deaf, could not read, and eptike 
a dialect ^ different from that of Peking that we could 
not talk much with him. 

From the bill-top we counted about thirty ternplt's, 
We conld SCO almost no level limdj but all up the lull- 
sides. nearly to the very summit^ the Chinese End mode 
terraces and sown them wuth oats^ 

The month was October, and the oala had been 
reaped, carried down, and piled up around the Ihieshing- 
doam, where m^a were busy with Sails threshiiig out 
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the gniiiL Thera seemed Aarealj enough level land to 
umke liliretfliing-floorg, yet from the hUl-sidea good crops 
had been gathered, and there was abnndanco of food all 
along the valley. 

While tlie brawling of the torrent nose mingled with 
the sound of the flail, it waa a striking view to behold 
the encircling bolt of mountains^ the valleys with thair 
Btreams^ the forest on the south, the snow on the north, 
the temples flashing back the sunlight from their golden 
toiverSp the trains of camels winding slowly along, and 
the groups of worshipping pilgrims, sacred staff in haml^ 
going the round of the temples. 

One of the first temples wo visited was a curious little 
upper chamber over tlie gate of the village. Id the 
shrine^ among the other images, was pointed out to us 
one, which, said the priests,, had wonderful virtue* 
From a little mark, on its brow could bo drawn out 
a Lurix a thousand miles long, and from the body of the 
iiixage a bla^e of light shooe out regularly three nights 
every month. So said the lamiuL Qn the altars before 
the images were tiumerous little lamps trimmed and 
burning. The butter for the lights is supplied from the 
gffts of devout pilgrims. To give butter for the lam]>s 
is a common way of making an nffering to the gods. 

The priests lived in a little court below, and we had tea 
offered us in a very neat quiet room. The lamas of this 
temple were educated men, and we found them engaged 
in copying a large sacred book, in letters of gold, on blue 
cardboard. The Mongols believe that to write out a 
eacred book in black ink brings much merit, to write it 
in red ink brings more merit, hut to write it in gold 
brings most merit 

Among the other temples which we vigited was one 
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a large tope^ or inc>ijii!j+ At the base of the tep^ 
were mounted more than three hundred pniyiug-wheels, 
which the worshippers set in. motion, one after the other 
as thej pa^ed round. Inside a building of the same 
temple^ we cB.me upon an immeDse pmying-wheeh about 
sixty feet high, contaming shiincs^ images^ books., and 
piuyeri. To the devout Mongol such a wheel is a 
most useful invention. It h filled with books and 
prayers winch would take Idm a lifetime to read and 
repeat^ hlost likely he cannot read^ or if he caa rca^h 
he linnet find fciiqe to read so mueh,ao ho comes to the 
temple; two or three together go down to the cellar, lay 
hold on tho band-spokes, and with a long pull, a strung 
pulh and a pull all together^ round goes the wheeh end 
each one of them believes he gains just as much merit 
uA if he had read the books, repeated the prayers, and 
knocked hiA heiul to all the gods that grin &om the 
shelves and shrines of tlie wheel. No wonder that the 
Mongols travel himdretls of miles to reach bo quick a 
metlichi of making merit 1 

But the temple of all the temples at Wu T'm is Fu 
Sa T'ing- It stantis central among the others, anti in it 
lives the Zassak lama, who rules all the other lamas. 
The P'u Sa T^ing is built along the ridge of a hill, and 
is reached by a very steep path, at the top of which rises 
a flight of over one hundred stepa, We climbed up and 
entered. We found a street lined on both sidefl with 
houses built in the Tibetan style, ami evidentty crowded 
with lamas and pilgriina. The houses and the people 
did not look clean, and the street looked worse tlion 
either, being partly blocked up w itU plies of wood and 
argol, to be used as fuel We wero taken to the room 
of the attendant of the great braa^ and a snug mom it 
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wiiJi. beihg ckdn, conafortnbl^, and kept wartu by a 
cliFiTGoa] fire iu a wall-poibbad brass brasier^ Near the 
ceilings just above the dliarcoal fiTe, heng' a |iapc.'r 
cyliuder, like an inverted wheel of life, which kept 
eonstefitly tuniing. This also wj\a u pniyiiig-wlieel, and 
kept Lti jjiutioti by the hot air ascendiDg fruni the 
lira. Ip this way^ whether the Ininft slept or \vn& at 
heme or abroad p eDteriaiued hislrieiida or attonilei! to 
bis supenoi, the wheel kept continually turtiingj and 
merit was always coming to his abode. Such was his 
idea. 

We sent in a present of a New' Tostonent and eotne 
trnots in Mongolian to the Zas^k lama, and said we 
would call oa him if he wished to see us. He sent back 
H pobte measagei asking for our welfare and con^fort on 
the jDumejji begging us to accept a small ptesent iti 
retnnip and saying he was sorry bo could not see ua, as 
he WAS engaged in preparitig for a great featival called 
tlie Ch'nm Haren, or Sncrf?d Dance. 

Our last day at the Tai I spent on the tnoiintains. 
On one mountain—the central terrace—tliete is what 
the Chinese call, “ The ten thousand yeaxa* ice^*' wliat 
the Mongols cfdl, “ The ice that never melts.” Tliis ico 
is hold in high esteem by the simple-minded pngrinis, 
and when at Wu T'ai some of them go up the hiU and 
carry uff a piece to w^ork cures on their aiok frieinlB at 
home. The place was not di^ciih to Rod. It b at tlie 
fiyot of a precipice high up on the north side of a steep 
bilL A spring issues frum the n^^k, the water freezes 
up in winter, and part of the ice, nntonched by the sun's 
rays, lusts all the summer through. It b quite easy to 
see why T.ho ice does not luelt; hut the Mongols are 
taught that it is ^ luirucle, and also beU^ve that the 
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can work miriicli^s. Oofe lama xtasured us that the if>a 
was a cure for all disorders and a preserver of gonerul 
health. If Tvhnt he said had been true, I could not have 
been m danger of any sickoc^is for some time to concie^ 
because my lunch for that day consisted of Chinese 
biscuit and a lump of the ice that never melts. 

Leaving the ice 1 climbed the north terrace, perhaps 
the highest of the live hiila. The crest of tlie hill was 
speckled with anew, aud the view from the top waa 
grand. On every eide^ aa far as the eye could reach, 
was one vast sea of mighty mountains, sonie of whicb^ it 
is said, rise ten thousand feet above the lovel of the sea. 
Only one tbiog was out of keeplog—the temples in the 
valley below^ and the gods in the shrines on the hill' 
tops. Wherever there is a pretty spot in China or 
Mongolia^ there the Buddhists huild their temples and 
bow themselves to their idoLa The shrines on the 
bill-tops were very rude affairs, endosurea formed by 
rough atone waUa, and containing ragamuffin gods— 
stocks of weather'beatott wood, blocks of battered stone, 
and lumps of msty old iron. The canned wooden gods 
were so much the worm for the weather, that their 
featureSj^ if they over had any, wore altogether defaced. 
One, not made of a single piece, like the rest, hut built 
together by joiner work, bad fared worse than its more 
bumble neighbours. His aims were gone^ and hU 
breast, heart, iind stomach had all fallen out, strange to 
say, his head remained; and it was laughable to see 
such a hollow mockery stare at you with a solemn fact 
The stone images were fladly baitored by tumbling 
about among the rubbish, and the cast-metol gods 
nmstij bad their heads broken off and set carefully on 
again, to Htand there Ull the next storm would send 
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thorn rolling. Thus GwI is not only robhcil in the 
valley^ but men olimb up as near to heaven as they 
can, and insult Him to His fatep They put up their 
wnetchod images and say, " These aro the gotls of the 
hillsp^* It is to these Mtd sucli-like gods that the 
Mongols come from far to pay thoir vowb and offer their 
donations i and all along the road, going and retuining, 
the Mongols askeii ua if we were going to Wu T*ai to 
wonihip; the Cinneaep if we went to bum incense. 
This always gave us an opportunity to tell them about 
the true God and the true worship. By seliing books 
and distributing them, by pleaching and conversation 
at the Tai^ and on the way^ wo sought to teach ^Longols 
and Chinese to know and love the God who ia not to bo 
represented by images, and who is to ho worshipped 
neither on Mount Wu T'ai, nor in Peking, but in spirit 
aiui in truth. 

%Ve returned by a route different from that by Vffliich 
we went, but along both roads wo found evidences of 
Mongol pilgrimage in Mongol notices printed on the 
front of the inn, saying that“" The men of this inn me 
honest and mild, everytking is ready and cheap, therefore, 
O ye Mongols, our brothers, you could not do better 
than real here.'* We put up at one of these inna^ and 
the men may Lave been honest and mitd, but certainly 
things were neither ready nor cheap^ wo had to wait a 
long time for a poor dinner, and pay a long bill for it 
when it came. 

Though the Mongols seem to take naturally to 
pilgrimages, and travel long distances in their owu 
country vvithout much inconvenience, the travelling 
through the Chinese territory that sepaiates Wu T'ai 
fruui Mongolia is a great hardship to tliem. In Mongolia 


they feed thdr «attk on tbe ploia and pay uathiug for 
lodgings in China they bave to pay for lodgings oockiug, 
fodder, andj in mafij caaea, even for the vrntering of 
their aniinals. In mnm caeca a laigie conipimy of 
pUgrima travel with carte and cattle along the plain till 
th^ reach the point nearest to Wu T'ai. Arrived there 
they leave tlieir carta and mo^ of tlieir cattle in the 
keeping of Mongob, and thus, in light marching order 
oa it were, make the best of tbeir way to Wu T'ai, 
avoiding in thb way tbe heavy demands that would be 
made upon their slender stock of money if accompanied 
by many beasts of burden. On returning once moro to 
MongoUa, they beave a sigh of reliefj pay a sn^all fee 
for the keeping of their cattle, and journey homeward 
joyously through their own inexpensive country. There 
is no more severe test pf the earnestness of the mlldoua 
devotion of th^ Mongob than their being willing thus 
to journey for days tlirough the country of unsympa- 
tbetiG Chinamen, whose langu age they do not understand, 
nnd who lie in w'ait for their money, ready to fleece 
them at every turn, cbargiDg them even for the water 
that tbeir homes drink, which, though fait and just 
according to Chinese custom, the Mongols legaid as the 
height of extortion. 

The lamas of Wu Tai seize every opportunity of 
atrengtheiiing and extending their conneetion with the 
Mongols of the plain. Sometimes a party of pilgrims 
reach Wu T'rd on foot, but are bo worn out by tbe 
journey that they feel unable to return home. The 
tempk they lodge at sends them home under the care 
of one or two of its lamits, who receive gifts for their 
temple not only from tiie families of the pilgrims they 
hav^ thua aasbted, but from the devout inhabi£apt^ 
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of the neighbouring countiyp to whom the assiatorl 
pilgrims iutroduoe them aa their bonefactors. In many 
cfi$ca the succooring of a company of distreascii pilgriTiia 
proven a paying s]>eculatjeiL 

Not content with this, the temples at Wu T^ai are 
in the tmbit of fitting out annual collecting cxpeditionB^ 
which, eonsisting of several lamas, start m springs travel 
about with carts and tents in summer^ and return 
before winter, carrying with thorn sometimes large surna 
of moDej and driving before them flocks and herds, the 
affering^s of the faithful These eip&iiitions are numerous 
and indefatigable, and perhaps there Is no tenti rich 
or poor, throughont the whole length and breadth of the 
eastern half of Mongolia, which is not visited by sitch 
deputationa every year. These coUectora penetrate 
even beyond the bounds of the Chinese empire^ and 
carry off rich offerings from the Buriats, wlio, compared 
with Mongdls^ are wealthy* Food^ tea, skins^ gnttla» 
moneyj all are e^igorly received^ and one of the consider¬ 
ations that induce men to make these offerings 
is, that the names of donoo are euter£^ on the 
subscription list; they thus become in some sense 
patrons of the temple, and they are pleased tu think that 
they bavo connections vtith Wu T'ai, and that the noxl 
time they visit that sacred place^ they wtill not be going 
nmong stumgeia, but will be received a^ old acquaint¬ 
ances by tiiose who experienced their hospitaJity in the 
desert^ and were the recipients of tlicir pious gifts. 

The Jnnios of Wii T'ai also seek to increase their 
influence by a practice which resembles th^ grrmtiiig of 
annuities. When a Mongol has been rich in his 
younger days^ but in hie old age is somewhat reduced in 
cifcumstancesj and lisks no sou on whom ho can d^volvt 
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the manfigometit of hia affairs^ he Bometimea seeks to 
escape frosii the losin^^ baittle oi' life hy tniDsferriiijt all 
his pro^Kirty to some temple at Wu Ym, on eonditioo 
that the temple VrLIL feed, lodge,, aod clothe him and his 
for the term of their natuml live-i This arrangement 
has a great fascination for some; it relieves them from 
anxiety about their temporal aflaira, frees them from 
the necessity of labour in their declining years, and 
permits them to devote the close of their life^ without 
distraction^ to the duties, of retigioiL 11 is not u iicommon 
for Mongols, suffering from some disease that is con- 
sidered mortal, to leave their homes, and await death 
in the temple belonging to their native place ; but 
happy above all others b he considered, who, before 
sickness has laid its hand upon him, can leave the 
turmoil of the world, and withdraw himself to the 
longed-for sanctity and peace* which he hope^ to find in 
the holy temples among the sacred valleys of the 
blessed Wu Tm Sham 

Knowing the intense worldlineas, the unblushing 
wickednes, the thievish dishonesty, and the envy and 
atrife that characterise* with but few exceptions, alinoet 
tlie whole tribe of lamas, one cannot but pity dceent, 
quiet old men, who* for the peace of their souls^retire to 
such deuB of iniquity. But they do it with tbeireyes 
open* after life-long experience of kmas and temples, 
with all their faults and wickedneasea, and, to tell the 
truth* the abominations do not seem to disturb theim 

Mongol Buddhism and lioline^ have long ago parted 
company, and it seems posaibfe for men and women 
living among and partaking in scenes of unblushing 
evil, to be at tho same time experiencing in their souls 
tlje efTectual oonsolations of their religion. This scenia 
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at first Eight almost incredible^ but I am convinced it is 
true^ and perhaps no more serious charge could be 
brought against ajiy religioii than this, which holds true 
of BuddhisiTij that notwithstanding many excellent 
doctrineB that characterise it as a theory, its pmcticai 
eBcct is to delude its votaries m to moral guilty to sear 
their con^ences a$ with a hot iron, to call the wicked 
righteous, and send men down to the grave with a lie 
in their right baud 
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KALOAX. 

llcniiin^ uf UkB nnTnr. A tnbliHlfuid awny by VAtcr, 

tbd bouiiif cf thu ^l£i)i]<t4eu Fielui^c4i)il4 Kh;kiL " }leaVenly fiab.'* 
BotiKt ptrehed on tba hilKaLda. Bntrmjy*,ir, Cnatom of 

dbFm«»il4tiug aE the gab:. Ul^l^jr Kalguti. Uwur lowit. BtiaJdLng 
knil Kan% Fillias atoned Tbuudi^ntorm t% dort^ KttSgui a 
g™t ioAftcet for waata. Tb* Chin™ tTvin. Tlw t™ 

Lnulsp Ten THlaget thv |tIiuiL Tnaaf^art of fej* to SiNiii, 
lia^orea. SuliEiem* nimiteifc tii3V£mm4-ae officm Amtmrn 

Many Mongols liv^ and die without seeing any 
Chinese town hut Kalgan, Tlie Chinese call this place 
Chan?^ Chia K'cn—or the pass of the Cliang family^ but 
as it is entered from the north by a gate through which 
Mongols pa^js the Great Wall and thus enter China, 
they habitually apeak of it as '^the gaye" or 
and the term Kalgaii has been introduced to the forcifm 
world generally by the Russians, who adopted it as 
shorter and more easy to pronounce and w^rite than the 
oomeapoiidiiig Chinese term. 

Travellers from the plain before reaobing this Chinese 
mart have to cross a mauntain range, the highest pcirt 
of which is said to rench an elevatioii of 5,400 feet 
the of the The view from this part of 
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tKe riKul is ground, and emlraces a pjiDomma of 
inomitains and dry torrent lH?ds, i^ith one permanentty 
fiowing riveif^ gleaming away for off in tbe west aivd 
looking narrow^ aa the actual stream at any ono time 
occupies only a smaSl portion of the broncl holt of 
desolate gravel which marks the area within which the 
wanderings of the stream are confined. 

Standing on the pass above Kalgrtnp the nearer lajid- 
eeape presents only one feature—the long-extended edge 
of a high table-land in proce^ of being eaten away by the 
action of water. Grand and striking as the view at fimt 
appears, closer examinatiDn soon makes it manifest that 
there is little but unifortnity in the whole landscape^ 
and that the vast bed of the diskint river and thegrent 
valley close below are nothiiig more than magnified 
exhibitions of the little stream dose at hand, and tiie 
little diteh worn in the ridge by the last rain. This 
process of eating aw^ay has gone on till its progress was 
suddenly arrested by the great rocky barrier which 
fonitts the edge of the plateau. 

Blinding on the top of the pn^, it is not difficult, 
even for an unimaginative gpcctatOTp to conceive that 
the great low-lying plain visible before him was for¬ 
merly a tablo-Iand, and that the untired energy of the 
floods of successive suminem kept washing aivay the 
gravel and loess composing it, leaving as mounLiina 
anything hard enough to resist the action of water. 

From the plain great valleys run up into the 
present edge of the remaining table-laud^ their conr^ 
being determined by rocks which dcfieil the streams. 
These great valkys have ruuniug off from them many 
snuiller valleys^ these again have their numeroua 
smaller brancheSp which again ramify into numerous 
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subdiviabus. tbe whole system resemblintg much the 
trunk, limbs, bmnches^ and twigs of a tree. The gr&at 
period of rapid and uidinpedcd diamfcegratLon haa long 
ainoe passed, and tiiough the wearing away still goes on, 
it is on a scale small os compared with what it mir^t 
have been ages ago. The waters are now for the most 
part working out the soil and gravel from rock- 
bound situations—picking the bones of the skeleton^ 
os it were. 

Mongol&i howcTcr, bound froin their homes to Kalgan, 
do not lo^ie time viewing the landscape or indulging in 
geological theories aa to changes on the earth's surface* 
Dismonnting and leading their horses, they scramble 
down the steep as l>est they can, re-adjust their s£tr1dlc$ 
on reaching the bottom, have a smoke, andj sticking 
their pipes into their boot^ remount and hold on their 
way down the stony torrent>-bcd vrhkh leads to Katg^icL 
The valley varies in width, and is, along most of iU 
couT^;^ hemmed m by steep hills, some oi them many 
hundreds of feet in height. Clinging to the hiJl-sides 
in tw^o or three places, where the valley widens out a 
little, are vUIngcs, and many of tho houses are simply 
excavations m the cliff, with doors and windows fitted 
in to form a front. The washing away of the soil has 
in places brought out curious^Iooking rocks into bold 
relief, to one of which, shaped something like the 
handle of a. cup^ tho Mongols say that one of their 
legendary heroes ticcl hb hor^, from which this avenue 
to Kalgan is named the Handle Pass,” 

Ebteept during ficKxls at the rainy season there is 
little water in this valley. Abjut half of its course 
is dry, the permanent stream being ho small that it 
disappears among the stouea and comes to tho surface 
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again a long waj fartlipr d&wn, When a flood dnea 
cDDie^ which iB hut; »oldom« perhaps once or twice a 



year, it fills the broad bed of tlie torrent from shore to 
shore, sw^eeping everything before it, carrying down with 
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it in its be^Mllong ci>iiree thousnnds of toi^s of gravel and 
flUino3* wldch strike the roeka with sut;h force 

Afl to lenve them marked ’\vitli fresh bruises to a height 
of several feet, 

A curious phenotiienoTi which foUovTs flootis in this 
valtojp 13 the presooce of little figh, whieli are found 10 
the stream when it has become dear anti quieted down 
to its ordiiiaty limita. The Chirieso come out with 
bo win and catch theiOp taking them home to their shops 
as a curiosityp and calling them “ Heavenly Fish-** 
They are tmy little orentures, and the quesLion is, where 
do tiiey come from ? It is not to be supposed that they 
are in the stream while the duod lasts—the violence of 
the torrent and the gmvel would dash theEU and grind 
them to pieces. They must emerge then afterwards 
But whence ? And why do they come only after a flood ? 
Can their home be in some subterranean cavern^ from 
which they can esenpo only when ita waters oversow 
from the replenishment of a flood 1 

The traveller coming from the north by tlto sstg^tag 
course of the torrent-bed leading down from the 

Handle Pass/* travola tea or twelve miles without 
seeing anything of Kalgaiip tllh turning a comer, he 
cornea upon houses so trowdetl upon insufficientstaTaiing- 
ground in a recess of tho valley, that some of them are 
perched high up on natural or artificial tcrraceg on the 
hill-side. Thia may be called the north-w^est suburb of 
Kalgnn, and here it is that the Eusatuns engaged in the 
tea trade are located. From thia point down to KaJgan 
proper, the tmveller passes between two almost con¬ 
tinuous lines of Chinese shops^ defended frt>m tlie river 
by Buhstantial masqniy, and pressed hick dose to the 
steep hilfp looking liko spectators forced up against tho 
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’ft'alia when the street is cleared tq allaw a procesaiqq to 
p^ss tt]qu^ a iiarrniv road-wiiy. Tho greitt (mm 

ttie riT^er-beJ isto KtiLgaq goes struiglit up a break- 
watar, rising ao high 21ml so abruptly, that it is only with 
great djlficulty that loaded co-rts can ascend or descend- 
Attempts are made from time to time to make the 
siscent more gradual by hcjipiug up "ravel, hut it seems 
to be no one's duty to keep this [^irt of the wad in 
permanent repidr; the continual traffic, or a Hood in 
the river, wears down^ or carries aw^y, this temper^iry 
embankment, and the stmggling of horses and oxen to 
drag their loads up this breakwater are painful to 
witness, Most likely^ when this {Mint is reached, the 
traveller finds the way blocked by sijiue disabled teamp 
which makes repeated and inelTcclual efibrta to scramble 
Up the steep, the obstrnctinii tbna offered to the traffic 
not only cruising a crowd of carts to collect in the river* 
but packing up the narrow street leading to the gate in 
Buch a way as to make it difficult even for a hoiseman 
Up pa^s. At the gate itself, it seems to be tJie enstoui 
for riders to disinount, probably ns a means of showing 
respect to, and thus Ln a manner propitiating, tlie 
officials auJ underlings who watcb tlio tnkffie in tlie 
interest of the inland revenue^ 

Upper Kalgon, for it is divided into two parts, upper 
and lower, is a busy* crowded place, with streets not much 
loo wide for carta to pass, and paved witli great blucks 
of stone. \Vlicu first laid, these stones were doubtless 
annwitli and miule a gootl roatl. but long wear bos iinule 
itavoc of them. In some places they ate woni into 
deep ruts, in some places large parts seem to have 
tlisappeared* and there could bo no greater proof of the 
exceUence ef the Chinese wheelwright, than the hurt 
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that tbeie ^ay fiJtei ilay alt tbe ytar ruiinil, 

plying for hire, carrying passepgen^ anti convt^ying 
mercbaudlsB along theae terrible streets, and yet the 
wheels do not i^ein to siifTer luiicli- 

Should the weather be at all wet, great parts of 
tills causeway swim with deep black mud, which the 
holies and carts as they struggle along splash up 
plentifully upon the foot passengers on the high side^ 
walks. PeeulLorly fatal is tills rough road to the 
wooden axles of the swla carts, which come in from 
Mongolia in long trains, and a very common sight in 
Kalgan is that of a man flitting watching suck u cart, 
which has been wrecked by the shook of plunging iutJ^ 
a hole deeper than ordiiuiry. 

The moan tains come close down to Kalgan, and by 
clinibmg one of the lower heights the traveller will 
realise that the Mongol was not far from tlie mark wlio, 
Kitting on a bonk and watcliing a s^vami of men 
building a river-wal], exclaimed, Kalgan is badly 
gituated, right io the middle of the watera." 

A mile 01 two down the main river is situated the 
lower towiij and between the upper and lower towns 
sire situated the Govermuent oEces and the roctanguhtr 
eticompnicnla of the Mancbn garrisons About midway 
hetwfrcn the upper and lower towns, and in perilous 
proximity to the abodes of the soldiers, is anuthei great 
torrent-bed, the dread of whose Hoods is snEciently 
attested by the immense bi'cakwaters erecteil to restrain 
their fuiy and guide their course. Great as iliese 
breakwaters are, they are not more thau sufficient 

The dangers of th?* surrounding waters make land 
suitable for building Imrd to obtain in Kalgan ; hut in 
pjifi upper city at thpre is danger to be 
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guarded against, that of the mountains. Boiiuded on 
ouo side by tJie dver^ the houses are buUt eo eh^ly 
into the fuul;. of the eteep hill that furms tlie Htuit of 
tlie town OQ the other side^ that ^ine considerable 
danger is to bo ttppiehenJed Jest oiosses of rock, dis¬ 
integrated by frost and rain froni tho precipices that 
frown above, should rush down tho hill-side and 
crush the houses beneatli. One night in snnimer 
people iu bed heard the rush as of on avalanche on the 
side of tli0 hill, and the light of ne^ morning revealed 
a mass of stones that had descended from a position high 
up the cliff Many of the stones weie large^ but one 
larger than the rest^ and of a shape somewJiat re- 
eembling that of a block from wbieb a millsLoue nine 
feet thick and twelve feet in diameter could Ixs con- 
veniently hewn, hod bounded away far beyond tliem alb 
and bad been brought up only by having happened to 
leap down into a water-cut gully, where it stuck fast. 
Had this boulder not been stopped here, it would have 
leaped crashing down through the roofs of the outhouses 
of a Chinese merchant's store. The story goes that 
Bomo time before a missionary hod mode soml attempt 
at buying or renting the premises in qm^tioa, but 
unsuccessfully* The sight of the stone, however, and 
the narrownc!^ of the escape, were not without effect on 
the Chinarnan'a mind, and it is said that a few days 
afterwards word was sent to the foreigner that he might 
have the place if ho vrished iL 
In some places the houses come so closely into the 
foot of the mountain that in dlmbing ilia needfut to be 
careful lest the foot should dislodge a stone that nii^ht 
fall down, endangering life and property. The houses 
00 situated, how^ever, ere for the moat part ihcKu of 
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tlie poon'st cla^, but tbo sbops aitd estoblishmeiitA of 
maTij TiVCalthyfinn^ though situated od the iD&Iii street^ 
do uot consider them^lves safe from the dtuigeie of the 
floods, and the obser^-mg stranger on his 6ist arrival 
may be puzslcd by noticing grooved stones or timbers 
standing on either side of tlie-front entrances of places 
of busiuesa A set of planks are kept in readiness 
Somewhere inside, and when a dangerous inundation 
seems imminent, these planks are brought out, Jet into 
the grooves^ and driven home, thus forming a barrier to 
the flood, should it como surging down. 

One of my most weird recollections of Knl^n, is 
that of making my way to an inn along the great 
length of its sineots one summer evening; fording or 
being carried across tbo yellow streams that flowed 
from a thunderstorm in which I had been caught when 
out bn a visit. The light of day was prematurely es- 
tinguisbed by the great clouds that were flist gathering, 
black and thick among the mouutain-tops, belat^ 
travellers hurrying homewards clambered eagerly on 
the baclts of boredcgged men. that stood on the ^ges 
of the streams ready to transport passengers for a few 
cash, and from end to end the street resounded with the 
din of the shopmen hammering iu their water-boards, 
afraid of a flood in tbo night. The weirdness of the 
situation was heightened by the recollection of the 
flood which a year or two before hod broken its bounds, 
and, amid the horrors of storm and d arlfneyi? , had 
swept to destruction some scores of panic-stricken 
people. 

To many of the JitorigoTs, Kalgan is important only 
from its being a great mart where all the wants arising 
from what civilisation they have am bo supplied. All 
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kinds of farluauCGons food i o^lioii fsibrlcsj both oative 
andforeigti, Cldiieso silks and Rtissian W(st)l!ena; saJilIes, 
bridles, Dbd all kimis of riding gear; cmckerj'. iron, 
and copper-waio; and the niiinerooa otlds anil ends uf 
every-day ueci-ls, aiieli ns aGcdlcs, bn lions, fiddle-atriiigs, 
and Incifer tiialalies—all IbcaB and many more, the 
Alongols resort to Kalgan to purchnsie, and find them 
both superior imd cheajx Some come to Knlgan with 
carts on which to carry back their goods, but the 
majority pack their purchases in leather bags, throw 
those across the Bswidle, perch themselves on the top, 
and thus return home, the rider being only part of the 
load which the horse has to cany. 

But the Chinese do imt simply wait to supply such 
oustomom na conie to tlioir shops, they send out trmling 
expeditions which tnivel about Mongolia, aud a great 
number of amall tnidcra make a living by buying wi 
ox-cart load of goods m Kalgan, dragging it over the 
pass as beat they can, and disposing of their merchnudlae 
by going rouml from tent ti^ tout, hiking most of their 
payment in articles of barter. This supplying of the 
domestic wfiuts of the Mongols who live witliin reach 
is tio iocousidenible trade, but alter all it is only a small 
piirt of the business done in Kalgan. 

The irasle of Kalgnn is the tea trade. Tea in Mon¬ 
golia ranks, not ns a luxury, but as a ncccssaiy of life; 
the quantity consume!I is iinmeuse. and the whole of 
this article used in vast districts of Alongolia finds its 
way into the country through Knlgan, coming from the 
south to Tientsin by sen, from Tientsin to Tung Chao by 
Chinese river boots, and from Tnng Chtio to Knlgan on 
the pack-saddles of donkep, mules, and camels. From 
Kalgttn it is distributed over Mongolb. being conveyed 
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to ancJi trnding cedtrea oa TJr^ by CTdiel-canivnns or 
imiTia of ojcThia bu 5 iD^a 3 of ciirrvin^ t^;ii 
attnicts Jloajob, with their traTeilia^ cattle, from all 
parts of ^ilongolm. 

In fllditioD to what 13 used in Mongolia, there also 
posses tliRtugh Kalgan the whole of tbe tea wliteb finds 
its way into Siberia and Russia through Kbichta, A 
jxirt of this trade is ia tbe hands of tbe Riimniia them- 
selves, who always main tain ngeuts nt Kalgao to receive 
the tea as it comes from the south, and forward it to 
tSie north. These agent$ live ia Kalgan outside the 
gate^ but space is so scarce la tbe niouatain gorges 
where their abodes are^ that a great part of the tea has 
io be sent np over the ami stored out on tlie open 
plain, Poles rure laid under to keep it clear of the 
ground and free from damp, tlsa chests are piled up in 
Jong broad ridges,which are carefully covered in with reed 
mats, two or three tbickneesos of which are pmctically 
waterprtjof, and tbe quantity soinetimca stored up thus 
waiting for transport is so immense, that at a distance 
it looks like a village, with streets and Jjines. Should the 
quantity of tea be unusually largo, or Bbould it need to 
be scut off quickly, a higher price is offered for tmn-’ 
spurting it; and one feason not long ago, the number of 
chests waiting for conveyance was so great, and the 
price offered for carrying it so laigh^ that for a few 
month s ox cm and ox-ciirts were bought and Bold at 
nearly double their orclfnary value. The tea thus for-^ 
warded by ox-cart is for the most part the coar^ brick 

u^l in North Mongolia and Siberia, the finer sorts 
of overland tea used in Russia lieing usually transported 
across the desert on cirmebhack. 

The main imports received in Kali^an fh>iii Mongolia 
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Fire nitit I swla, for the refining of vrhicb Kalgan possessPR 
mnny weftlthy^looking cstablisbmenl^, which to vie 
with «ach other as to the of the coal-bill^ faccnj with 

ik neatly built wall of great blocks^ which they display 
in some part of thoir yard, visible to any one wbo |)aBsea 
their great gate * hidea and ekinSp for the prepamtioa of 
wMcb Kalgnn poascssea exceptional faellLdea in her 
streams; and timber, whieb for tbe most part cqmea 
across the desert from Urga, forming tbo return cargo of 
a large proportion of tbe carta that go aorlli with tea. 

Kalgan owes part of its 7o,000 of population to its 
garrison of Maticbu soldiers, wbo, with tbeir wives and 
children, occupy several permanent encampments of 
built bouses, each encampment being surrounded by a 
wall, and distingtiisbable from a villngo mainly by the 
too great tegularity and tmiformity of Hie hnildiEgiL Its 
dignity ie considerably enhanced by the presence of the 
government offices, where the official business of a great 
part of Soutbem Mongolia is conducte<l; and no sranll 
numbcT of the better class of ilongola seen about the 
streets, will be found on inquiry to liave come to Kfdgaa 
on mattcre connected with tbeir government duty, or 
for tlie purpose of prosecuting before tbe higher courtJi 
liiw picas in wliicli they nmy be engaged with tlicLr 
neighbours. 

Since 1S6^ KaTgan Iuih formed one of the stations uf 
the Americen Board of Foreign Mfssioiifl^ whose agei»is 
have not confitied their attention to tbe city alone, but 
have endeavoured to propagate the gospel in the negiorui 
lying around, including in the sphere of their o^^mtLoiu 
the nearer districts of the plain ol Mongolia* 
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IMJCTOTITHO the MONGOLS, 

(Joctor* pmirtTfia- priail*. TlMy lire in Ih-ir « 

bcnec. Moneiel* PLivlte B«4 Belief in 'Prater- fuie, 

Atm»t ell ModBOI* frttn The mi^pneij ev-eiiiiiwl 

in th* doctor. Jlnngoi iJtntTiition fnr the miasiQunfjr dflctcKr* 

Tha cperaticu. Hoogol PispidouA moni Elig walk. 

About BD e^cnioV rid&. About imtiflg. Miauomjy mtlat Eot 
HtnortaniBb. DifiMHHS m MoilRolia. rkment 

ijl m^iduB. tlie pulat Swd lowing mrdicina Tor crUnul 

anplk-atioh. Patfcnti duped bj CIlUlfM trader*, Curioui caaia. 
liHng CkinamalL vlcWi on tllO galTBiiie 

Dirimition. The doctor laliliig hie own iin?diciM for i^wh piss 
Bake. Urdieal kliowhslfie hA^ to gain tke good ^iU of iha 
people^ 

Native: doctoni sivami Mongolia^ if swarm is a pmper 
term to be applied to Roy closa of men in so sparwiy 
peopled a country. They ore mostly lamas. There 
aro a few laymen who aJd medieal practice to their 
other occupations, but tho great mnjority of doctors are 
priests. That Ibis sbonld be so is not strange. In tVie 
6rat place, the lama life is an idle kind of existence, 
affonlitig opportunities of acquiring what medi*^ 
knowledge is to be bad. In the second place, a hiiua in 
riper years, being free from llunily cares and govornmeni 
duty, has hia time more at bis own disposal tlma in tlie 
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case of the laymaTi, and so can make more epportnnittea 
(if using tils medical skill In the third place. Mongol, 
seldom separete medicine and prayers, and a clerical 
doctor has the advantt^e over a layman in that he can 
attend personal Lj to both departments. adiDinistcring 
drugs on tho one hand and performing religions cere- 
naonied on that othetp 

How much real knowledge these men possess would 
be difficult to decide. They seem to have a rather 
ebhomte medical system, but part of it at least has no 
bettor foundation than ignorance or superstition. Ono 
curious practice is. that when they have a man under 
treatment, they go and live at the bouse of the patient, 
remaining there till the ogre is accomplished, or the 
doctor confesses be can do no more. 

Mongols make, on tbc whole, good patients, They 
are credulcus, have great faith in medicine, are reaily to 
swallow great quantities of drugs, and the more nauseous 
the drags iu-o, the more faith have they in them. On 
one point Mongol cioctors are sound, and Mongol patients 
are sensible. Tlicy believe greatly in the water cure. 
They often advise their patients to try the effect of such 
and such n hot or cold spring, and tho celebrated springs 
in North Cliina and in Mongolia count, nmong the 
sufferers that resort to them, many natives of the plain. 
Some patients, of course, receive no benefit from these 
rude hydropathic establishments, but the majority go 
away feeling benefited—a fact not to be wou.iered at 
when it is Temembercd that a groat proportion of 
Mongol suffering arises from skin diseases, contracted or 
aggravated by want of cleanliness, 

The inhabitanu of Mongolia are few and far between, 
and in this sense Mongolia is not a favourable field foi 
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A fonjign tneclleni niisaiotiary. But it must mot 
be forgotten timt when at length you do meet an 
inhabitant, he or she is alnuiet sure to be suffering 
from some disease or other, and it is almost true to 
say that the number of possible jmlieuts to be found 
in any one plaoo iS equal to the total mitnber of the 
inhabitants. 

\Ylien a foreign missionary, speaking Mongolian and 
carrying a medicine chest, appeals on any part of the 
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plain, the news spromls for and wide. The story too 
gathem as it rells. and in a few days he is credited with 
the moat extiaorflinnry powers of hiding.the esaggemted 
Btortes about his abilities being etpialled only by the 
exaggerated stories of the virtues of the medicines and 
appliances. It is in vain that the miasionaiy insists he 
has come not merely to heal, but to tench Christianity. 
ChrisLifuiity they can do wilbout. Tliey don't feel tiie 
iMH'iil of it. They are eager to get rid of their pdns and 
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arhos. Tliej apply to tlie mi*sdoijaiy iti Ills capnoity of 
doctor, they talk of him ns a doctor, and the real truth 
of the matter ts, that they want him only in. so far as he 
is Ik doctor. In the case of some places where Mongols 
are numerous, such as at populous temples^ government 
gatherings, and religious festivals, tJie number of patients 
that present themselves in one day is so great, that 
while attending them very little religious instruction can 
be imparted. Some of them have come a long way and 
can iU spare time, and are in a hurry to get home again j 
some of them have run out in the interval betweeii 
services and must be back in time; some of them have 
waited long and patiently, or impatiently as the case 
may be, while .earlier comers were being tieatod, and 
are eager to be attended to when their turn comes; and 
in these eases the tnissientary is in danger of being 
swamped in the doctor. 

But the reception accorded to the missionary is not 
the same in all places. In most cases when n locality is 
visited for the first time there is a great crowd of people 
eager to be patients; but as a great proportion of them 
have diseases which are incurable, they soon Jeam that 
the report that the foreigner can cure everything is not 
true, and, finding he dan do little or nothing for them, 
they gradually drop off. The second time tlie place is 
visited mattem mend a little, and by the third visit the 
people’s ideas have become pretty oorrect, and, for the 
most port, only such cases as can be helped are pressed 
upon his attention. 

For a man who carries medicines and mij euro a few 
disease."?, and who lays himself out patiently and atten- 
tik-cly to benefit his patients, for cue especially who 
deans and attends to neglected, loathsoine sores on 
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dirty unviasIieJ persons, sliowing the same attention to 
the poor 0 ^ to tho rich, for soeh an one the Mongol 
ndnilnition is iiitbijiifkiled. It is long before they ciin 
ocuivLncc tliemselvos tlmt money or recoinpeu^e is not 
watJtod. and if they could only believe that tbesa things 
were done, as they profeas to be, for nothing el&e but 
for Christ's Siike, those who saw them would be doubt¬ 
less inclined to think highly of a religion which pro¬ 
duced such fniits But, in the opinion of tlic Mongols^ 
it 13 too good to be true. They cannot believe it. 
That men should be sent out from distant Imidg^ fitted 
out with travelling appliances njid furnished witii 
tneJkiues^ and go about ready and willing to cure and 
heal, and want no money for it, no reward of any kind 
"a Mongers faith staggers at that* E^cplaiu to him 
tlie religious sanction and motive for it all, the theory 
of such a thing he could understand* but in practice it 
fitaggers him. If he read it in his sacred books as a 
thing reintoil of old Euddbist saints^ who lived in dis¬ 
tant countries and in old times* he would accept it, but 
to SCO it with hia own eyes^ in this his o^vn time, and in 
his o^vn country—that is too much for his faiths So he 
seta himself to invent a reason* If he is near China, 
or if hiniBclf or friends have harl much mterconrse with 
Cbina, he perhaps has Leard the stories of foreigners 
digging out people's eyes to make photograpldc chemi¬ 
cals, or perhapa he has heard of the operation of 
couching for cataract, he has seen it perform&l, 

and though bo bitnself may know and believe that it is 
rU right, the frionda and neigiibotirs, who did ngt see 
tlie operation but only heanl his report^ find in it 
plenty to confirm their suspicionsL Very great care is 
needed if a Mongol iuis^on:iry wishes ^ avoid giving 
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rise lo rumouis atmon^ tlie ^t«>itgd]s winch will prove 
prejudicia] to his inlluciicc and work. 

0« ODO occfision I was li viiigfionte weeks in a Mongora 
tetit. Tfc w£L3 late in the j wir. Llglits were put out 
soon after dark. The nights were long in roalitji nud, 
in such unsatisfactory surraiindLng$ as the di$coiiirnrta 
of a poor tent and doubtful cotopaiiions, tlie uiglits 
seemed longer than they were. At eunrlso I was only 
too glad to escape from smoke and cveiything else to 
the retirement of the crest of a low ridge of hills near 
the lenL This, pcihipa the most natural tbing lu the 
world for a foreiguerH was utterly iiie^cplicable to the 
Mungols. The idea tliat any man should get out of liis 
bed at sunrise and climb a hill for nothing] He must 
be up to taischief] He must be secretly taking awnj 
the luck of tlie land [ Tins went on for some time, the 
Mongols all alive with suspicion^ and the unsuspecting 
foreigner retiring regularly morning after morning, till 
at length a drunken man blurted out the whole thing 
ami openly stated the conviction that the inhabitants 
bud arrivesd at, namely, that this extraordinary nioming 
walk of the foreigner on the hill-crest boded no good 
to the country. To remain among the people^ I had to 
give up my morning retirement. 

On another occasion, a tnlsstonarj, who had a turn 
for geology, was in the habit of strolling about on 
summer eveninga after sunset and picking up a few 
specimens of stonca This gave rise to the most 
wonderful stories that spread fair and wide over the 
plain. Among other things he wots actually supposed 
to have discjovereJ and dug out of the earth immense 
masses of silver of almost untold value, and those 
stories obtained such credence among the people^ 
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afTimling tlicj did r v^ry pJansibb explaoatioD of how 
niou could tmvol about healing and askiog no fees, that 
m otie neighbourhood to which I and niy inedicine had 
been specially invited, no one would have anything 
whatever to do with us, simply because these prejudickl 
stories had arrived a few hours before uSv 

On one occasion mj wife and I, while encamped at a 
large temple, after having our tent crowded with 
visitors and patients all the hours of the long summer 
day, used to have ouf horses saddled up, and go for a 
short ride at sunset, returning at dusk. This, it aller- 
wards appeared, produced a great ferment among the 
lamas, who, voluminous with lies as usual, coneoeted 
and circulated all manuer of absurd reisorts about cur 
BcareUing for treasure in the night ; so much so, thal 
after a few days a messenger appeared and in the name 
of the government authorities aud ruling lamas ordered 
PS to leave the place. 

At first sight it might be supposed that a traveller 
would bo so free nowhere as ia the thinly peopled, far- 
reaching plains of MongoliiL And, as far as a mere 
traveUar is coDcemed, this is the case. But witli the 
TnbsioTiary it is different. To have any prospect of 
succc!^ among the MongoLa^ the inJssioimry must avoid 
rising suspicious, and* if he is to avoid niising sus¬ 
picions^ he must climb no hLLl, pick up no pebble, never 
go for a walk, and never manifest any interest or 
pleasure in the scenery* If he does any of these thinga, 
stories and rumours are at once cLrculaled, which 
effectually close the minds of the inhabitants ngLiinst 
his teaching. 

Another thing tliat must be lefiajned from is writing* 
The Mougob are very auspicious of fieeing a foreigner 
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writing- Wiiat 0171 hc be up tot they Ei^ty among them¬ 
selves. Tfl bo taking notes of the cnpibilirioa of the 
country ? Is ho niarking out a mul map so that be can 
return guiding ao artiiy ? Is he a wiKard carrying olf 
tbe good luck of the couuLiy in bis iioLo-buok ? Tliose, 
and a great many others, are the questions that they 
ask among tliemselvefl and put to the foreigner when 
they see him writing, and if be desires to conciliate the 
good-will of the people, and to win their confidenee, 
the missionary roust abstain from walking and writing 
while he is among them- In both of these respects 
the roinuto the border is crossed and Cliina eotered^ a 
delicious sense of freedom is experienced, and a man 
feels that hh legs and his pen are once moro of souio 
use to him ^aiu. 

On another poiiit, too, care must be exercised^ 
Shooting has to be avoided. Killing beasts or birds the 
Mongols regartl as pccmliarly ainfuk ™d any one who 
wished to teach them religious truth would make the 
at tempi under great disadvantage, if he carried and 
used a gun. This, however, is a prejudice that it is not so 
difficult to refraio from oSbnding. It is true that a gun 
would, on many occasions, add a pleasant vtuicty in the 
shape of ducks, geese^ and hares to the pot, but for the 
most port mutton can bo obtained without much diffi¬ 
culty, and as the wild deer are very difficult to stalk on 
tlie open plain, the temptation to carry a gun is not so 
great as might at first be supposed. 

One of the most prevalent diseases in ^longoMa ia 
tieji. The Mongob very seldom diange their clothes, 
and practise the least possible amount of washing, either 
of their persons or their garments^ having a super¬ 
stitious heUef that if they use too much waier* after 
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defitk they will become fiykesi;. In tbeir Eciits llicy live 
so closely huddled up thut when ooe gets itch, all soon 
have it Travellers and visitere, who pass the night m 
an infected family, are pretty sure to catch the disease 
too, as they have to borrow a garment to serve as a 
blanket. Everytliiug is in its favour, and it flourishes. 
Many of the Mongols go on religious pilgrimages, and 
many of them roam about merely for the pleasure of 
the thing. These catch the disease and spread it; imd 
as the Mongols know of no eScctuai cure, the woncier is 
not that it is so prevalent, hut rather that it is not 
liniveraaL 

Other skin diseases are also prevalentr and from 
pretty much the same causes as mentioned above. A 
scratch or something makes a small beginning, dirt and 
hair from their sheepskins irritate and increase itk and 
it goes on from bad to worse, 

Ehtumalimr ia perhaps the most prevalent disease. 
It la induced by the climato of the country and the 
manner of life. Some fine morning a man debates with 
kiniself whether he will wear bis summer coat or hia 
ithcepskin. If he thinks it will he a warm day he puts on 
hia summer coat and rides off Suddenly a cold wind 
blows, and he must endtire the cold till he reaches home 
again in the evening. Or, perhaps, he is the night 
watcher of a drove of horses, and tired out, lies down 
on the damp ground and soon feels it gold, even through 
his sheepskiiL 

Even at home in a well-to-do tent it is oot much 
better. In winter there is a fire in the centre; all sit 
round it and are warm enough in front, but cold at the 
back; and there is always a current of air coming from 
the sides of the tent towanls the flru. In summer it is 
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^orsG. The cow-dudg liise inept roiinil the tent^ 
wliieli vtm iptepilad to keep put ilm eolcl, h now 
reiiiovcil, and a clear s^pace of fruui four to six mcha^ 
left, through which the four mtids blew at their ^weet 
plcn^re. During the clay it is not so bad^ but at night, 
ovcu ill auinmer^ the air ia not warm, ami tho tent is 
nevi'r ^thoiit a cold draught. Add to this the fact 
that the Mongors blunkot ii hts coat, which^ hciiTg 
rather short to cover all his pers/oh^ is apt to leave the 
ahoutder exposed^ or^ at leasts not well protected^ aiul it 
IB Dot clifEcult to nuderstatad wlij aimoat every mau and 
’woman ip Mongol! a suBers from rhcutiintism. Not only 
meu and womep„but youths eveD, suffer from it^ and this 
Lb partly to be accounted for by a notion the Mongob 
havcp that it is good fora youth to sleep with insuffiGlent 
covering, Thus rheumatism ninK riot among^heiPp and 
will do 50 till they eLaugo tlioir mode of life and can be 
taught to take fioiiie cate of themselves. 

Their o’svn faculty have no. remedy for this disease. 
Kneading, as a baker kneada dough, gives a little lelief 
nt the time, and tlio boys and girls are in pretty constant 
rcM|uisition to perform this operation on the backbones 
and Bhotildera of the cider metnberaof the fatuily. Old 
people who have no young folks ip their tents mapage 
to AaW themselves by mcaps of a stick with a great 
V-ahaped crook. Thifl stick they calJ tlse 
cKTtT*" Holding it in front, they cap knead their o^vp 
shoulders almost as effectually aa by the knuckles of tha 
youngsters^ 

Eye ilMmes are very commrjn. The glare of the sup 
on the snowy expanse in wiptor, and on the plains in 
spring nod autumn, u very tiying. Summer is more 
sgreeable, as the eye ran then rest with pleasure on ths 
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soft ^reen of the am\ lierba. In Bpriog and 

^utttnm tlie h wltli&rfxl and brown—often 

bleached till it becomes of a wLitisb kuflj, which can be 
comfortably looked at only when tJie eje$ are furniBhed 
with protectors, Riding thnimgh Gobtj I hofl the mis- 
fortune to lose my tiwtcii spcctaclce. The oonsequenoe 
WlLs an affection of tlia eye, which did not quite leave me 
for a twelvemonth aften^^arda. 

In addition to tlie aun out of doot^, therein the smoke 
indoors. The argol smoke lias no offensive Bmellp as 
some suppose, but it is bod enough and bitter enough, 
and has much the same effeet on the eyca as is produced 
by the smoke of wu4xl. 

To an iidiamed or bod eye, a blongol doctor can do 
next to nothing; and some of the simplest and oom- 
monest remedies known to weatem ecience work enres 
which to tJiem seem w^onderfuL 

On one occaaion 1 w'as taken to see a lama of rank 
wlio was suffering from an eye disease which tendered 
him almost entirely blind. T found he wtis tmubletl 
with the lashes of the lower eyelid growing into the 
Qye. 1 removed them^ taught a man bow to do it again, 
if it should become necessary^ and w^hen next I heard 
of the lama, he was collating the Ganjore. When I 
(jMssed that way the following year, he came and 
acknowledged that he owed his eyesight to me, and 
wfis profuse in his thanks. 

Spring discuses is, perhaps, not a proper term, bnt it 
indicates a feature in llongolinn life, llany people tell 
you they are well all the year round except in spring. 
When winter leaves, and the year begins to open, they 
are ilL Others again who aresliglttly indisposed nlwayB, 
aie much worse in spring. Cattle suffer in the satne 
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’K'Ry* Miioy sheep and horses that wesither oiit tlte 
winter suecumb to the bleak cold witnh of spring* 
Perhaps the damp of the thaw lioa somcithing to do 
with it. 

AffJie is not fiOnxmoTij but not altogether unknown* 
It greatly tdarmed a part of a tribe odco by spreading 
itself among them. The lamas did not know what to 
make of and at last eonoluded tliat it was a con¬ 
tagious disease, introduced into the eonntry by the 
Mongol soldiers who had gone on government duty into 
CItlua The popular account of ibe visitation proceeds 
to say, that, when Mongols got bo ill under it as to be 
delirious, tke^ in CJiinnse, 

Ndrry is the Mongol name for the disease which k 
brought on by drinking whisky- The stomach is burnt 
to $uch an extent that almost nothing wdll enter it, or 
entering csjinot remain. It is seon returned, and tlio 
patient gets thinner and weaker day by day^ tilL he dies 
of starvation. I have no means of getting statistica, 
but, from subjects I have seen, and from the many eager 
inquiries 1 have heard made about the pos^biljty of 
curing it, it would seem that a good number die of this 
disease* 

The wermen of Mongolia are hardy and capable, 
Tliey look ruddy and strong limbed* They work bard* 
and are badly treated. Woman's place in the tent ta 
next the door; the felt she sleeps on is the thinneat 
and poorestp She does the milking and drudgery 
genenilly, and when she sits in the tent, usually baa 
nothing better than a worn cow^bido to protect her from 
the damp and cold of the ground. She jumps into the 
Raddle and rides over the plain m recklessly as a man. 
She Ukes litde care of her^lf, and has little care 
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IxatoweU Upon her. Ad old woman gpoko some truth, 
Bt least, when she said to me, ” The wouien aro treated 
like the dogs which are fed outside the tent,** 

The result is as might liave been expected;— strong, 
barely^ and healthy os tha woinen look, almost every one 
who has passed the stage of girlhood has some chronic 
Dialady or sufTering, There are iiiany osceptions, 
especially among the richer da^ but, as a rule, vioineia 
suffer more, age sooner^ and die younger tlian the men ; 
fUiJ there is little prospect of a change for the better, 
iu thU respect, ttLl women are treated more coDsiderately, 
and have accorded to them a fair share of the ineagw 
Comforts of teut life. 

Mongol pntients and Mongol doctors believe in the 
efficacy of prayer as a curative agency. When a maQ 
puts himself nnder medical treatment^ he usually starts 
temple or lama services^ giving gifts according to his 
means, and knowing that the nature and extent of the 
sorvicea will depend on the value of the offeiiog pre- 
sentc^L Tl^ere ate numbers of people who behove tliat 
their recovery from sickness w^aa through the power of 
the services performed i and it is worthy of note that 
they do not consider the pniyer and medicine as two 
■rtrrtf methoda of cure, but rather the two sides of the 
same thing. Metliciiie is the human means^ the praying 
is the app^ to the superhumam 

People ivho cannot affon;! temple services, or patients 
sufferitig from a minor affiJetioD, usually have a lamn 
come to their tent and recite the necessary prayei^ 
Throwing about small pinches of mihet seed is a usual 
part of such a service* A man who had called a lama 
to say prayer to reiluce the inflnmnLatiou of his eye, had 
his purposo frustmted iu a flinguliir mann er. The J:miii 
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tbi«w tbft miUfit tQwardg the patientp ona of tb« Bceds 
struck the eyo and produced an ulcer^ or cloudy lus tbe 
Mongols call it^ wbicb {Ummod his vLaioD over aftof- 
The precise nature of the service approprinte to tbo 
ocension h usunllj dcbennined by aoroo lamEk of bJgli 
atonding. Some of tbe living Biiddbas bavo a great 
roputation, from Ibe responses they give when conaultcd 
aa to wbetber a patient will recover, and what means lie 
should use. A veiy common response is, ** Not fdarming; 
drink medieine, anil have pmyera said." Filgnmagi^ 
are often pieBcribed, and have the reputation of being 
effectual. I once bearil it sorioiisly prnposed to send a 
ntnn who bad lost the use of bis legs oil a pilgrimage 
of some bundreda of udioa. His advisers seemcMj 
Aerionidy to think that if be could cn^wl there atid back, 
be would stand a good chnnee of being cured I 

On another oeeadqn X met a nion just reaching his 
home after eccomplishing a long pUgriDiage for the enro 
of tontb-acbe. He was no better; and u few seconds 
with a pair of forceps did more to relieve him than all 
the hundreds of miles be bod walked. 

Mongols don^t believe much in prophylacticsL When 
they come and say a certain kind of food disagrees with 
them, they think you are making fun of them when you 
teU them to avoid that article of diet* Cure a man of 
hia rbeumritism, and be will think you are adiuittuii^ 
the feebleness of your remedy, when you instruct him 
to avoid damp and cold in fttuie* If inaction or 
sedentary occupation baa made him ill. be thinks you 
are e. poor doctor ih in addition to your medicine^ you 
prescribe flxerciticu Their habitual contempt and dis¬ 
regard of precautions mxitcha it a tliaukTcss task to 
attempt to relieve them from some kinds of £mffbnng. 
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In a fihnjrt time their carelessness makes them as had as 
ever again, 

III iiiatiy cases when a Mongol applies to bia doctor^ 
ho simply extends hia hand and exp^^cta that tho , 
doctor, by simply feeling hia pulso, will be able to tell 
not only thft diseaso^ but what w’ill cure it# soon aa 
the doctor has felt the pulse of one hand the patient at 
once extends the other hand, that the pulse may be felt 
there also, and great surprise is manifested when a 
foroignor begins hia diagoosia of a ease by declining 
the proffered wrist and asking qnostiens. Ko less sur¬ 
prise is manifiatod when, in cases where U is necessary 
to feel the pulse, the foreigner contents himself with 
feeling the pulso at one wrist# 

Tlie question of '' How did yon get ttiia disease ? 
often elieibs some curiously siiporstitious replies. One 
man lays the blame on the stars and constellations, 
Anollier confesses that when he was a lad ho w:is 
mischieTous and dug holes in the ground, or ent shrubs 
on the h\ll and it is not difficult to see bow he regards 
disease as a punishment for digging, since by digging 
worms are kiUed^ but what cutting wood on a hill can 
have to do with sin it is hanier to sea, except it be 
regarded aa stealing the possessions of the spiritual 
lord of the locality. In consulting a doctor, loo, a 
Mongol seems to lay a deal of stress on the belief 
that it may be his faU to be cured by the medical 
man in question, and if he finds relief, often says that 
his meeting this pariicnlar doctor, aud being ctirod^ is 
the result of prayers made at some previous time. 

One difficulty in curing llongols is* that they 
frci|uently, when Eupplied with medteinOE, depart 
entirely from the doctor’s instructions when they apply 
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tbeni; and n ugI unfrcqiicnt case is that ciF tlie patient 
Yrhy, aficr applying to the foreigner for nacdiciae and 
getting i%, ta frightened by his success; or scared by 
some lying report of his nt^ighbours, or, staggered at 
tl»e fact that the foreigner ’would not feel Ills pulse or 
feel it at one wrist cnij, lays aside the medicino care¬ 
fully olid does not use it at all. 

As the inhabitants of Mongolia are few anti far 
between^ it is Beldom possible to make long halts at 
any one place^ nnd^ in consequence, it is often neces- 
Siity to leave behind medicine for the cure of diseases 
that require continuous treatment. 

One evening, when sitting in mj tent door, looking 
towanb an cucaTUpinent ’wdiore I had given sotuo 
mcdidDe to be need after my departure; 1 noticed soiue 
cliildren rush out and come stmight towania me at full 
speed. Long bebre they reached me I guessed that 
what I had often feared had happened at last, 1 was 
not mistaken. Tlio children camo firsts and after them 
a woman, all Out of breath, to my that the younger 
cluldren hml got hold of the medicine bottle, and, 
thinking it whisky, had drunk k [ Finding what they 
had done, the anxious mother had also tasted it^ to see 
what it really wjia that they ha*l taken, xmd now they 
wished to know if they aa a family hml poisoned them- 
Eclves, and what was to be done I Happilv the 
medicine was not deadly, and the quantity drunk 
small, and no bann followed, but this incident shows 
a danger which has to be constantly guarded against] 
and it b often difficult to heal dbeaaea simple enough 
in themsolves, because it would be un&ife to leava, in 
carelesii hands, tueJiciue in sufficient quantity to com¬ 
plete the cuio. 
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A foreigner i& often to p^rfoitn atwiinJ, langK- 

able. Of impcKsaiblo curea One niaii wants to bo loatle 
clever, another to be made Ikt^ anutlier to bo cured of 
insanity, another of tobaoco^ another of whisky, another 
of hungeTp another of tea, another wants to bo made 
strong ao as to oonquer in gymnastic exercises, most 
men want medicine to make their beards grow, 
while almost every man, woinanp and child wants to 
liavo his or her skin unidu as white as that of the 
foreigner. 

The fee of tlie Mongol doctor is an miporUkOt matter* 
Soinetimea it is a stipulated sum of money, more 
quently a sheep, or so many head of cattle—^in almost 
all cases payment depending to a certain extent on 
cure. Comparatively speakingj medical attention is 
very^ expensive, and well-tch-de families aro often greatly 
reduced in circumstances by some visitation of sickness, 
which entails heavy doctors^ bills. Though it is known 
that I take no foe, I am usually offered the " a 

kind of silk handkerchief worth about throe farthinga* 
AH offering which seems to be the preliininaiy to nearly 
every request preferred by one Mongol to another. This 
I at first accept, Ihcn return, saying that they by giving 
it have conformed to their enstotu, and I by restoiing it 
hnvo conformed to mine. 

Occasionally a rich man offers me a large sum of 
money to induce me to effect a cure, and even the 
poorest seldom fail to offer something in addition to 
the inevitable 

The most common offering is a small rectangular 
cheese about an inch thick — an article of diet much 
ap|ireciated by Mongols, but in reality a very poor afiair, 
uijiy, Uistelesa, and, to a foreignoi", indigestiblOi 
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A degree leas objeetionablo than the checae ia ^ 
liitiip ef a;dt " for my tea/' ao offering frequently 
but which I can decline without hurting tlie donor's 
feelinga, seeing lliat 1 can truthfully say that I drink 
luy tea without aalt 

At temples^ during the festive season^ a young luma 
will sometimes produce from hii buBoni u “scone," 
a haul Eotid-tooking, glistening disc of Aour, which it is 
impossible to look nt withont thinking of indigeatbii. 
One man, judging, probably, from his experience of 
Mongol doctors, thought he was offering me a grout 
inducement to undertake a case, wlien he assured me 
that at his place and under his care I should waiLt for 
nothing, hut might pass my time in drinking, feasting, 
and gambling I 

When a JJongol is convinced that his case is bopelesa 
he fakes it very calmly, and bows to his fate, whctlicr 
it be death or chronic disease; ami both doctors and 
p^itientflf after a succession of failures, regard the afilic- 
tioii as ft thing £ited, to overcome which implies no lack 
of medical ability on the doctor's park 

Mongol patients are very creduloua^ and fall nn easy 
prey to designing Chinese traders am! doetem, who 
go about the districts nearer China, vending pklster^ 
luauy Mid various, of which they do not scruple to tell 
round lies, wammtiDg one plftister to preserve all a 
man's teeth from decay for tho whole period of his 
natural life, and affirming of another that it needs only 
to be placed on the body gf the patient anywhere^ wdien 
it w ould of itself find out and move away to the afTecterl 
part and heal the disease. These [daistera cost a little 
moTicj^ but are harm less, 

A more scrioua case was that of a lamr^, who, disap- 
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pointed hi a foretgns/a refusal Id perform in Peking 
an inipossil^k operaUon on the %je, wont back indignant 
to Im hdine in MongdUa, and fell into the hands of a 
plainsibln Gkineso doctor, who took the hima's moi3ey,pK;r- 
fornic^l the deairedopcmtidniOiidcompletoly dostrojed tiie 
eye. This lamas mlsadvcntuTO with the Chinese doctor 
raised his opinion oonsidembly of the skilful foreigner, 
who pronQiinced the proposed operaticu impossible. 

A few curious cases are met with now and again. 
A woman affiioted with disease of the jaw-bone, had 
albwed it to heal up in such a position that the toetti 
were tightly closed. She could not open her mouth at 
allp and for years she Iwl subsisted upon liquid food 
sucked into the moutk by way of the interstices be¬ 
tween the tooth. She wish^ one or two teeth removed, 
BO as to fJlow of a free avenue for focxl entering the 
mouth. All the teeth were well set and In beautiful 
condition^ and the mouth was so tightly closed that it 
was a work of wme difficulty to get sufficient hold of 
any one tooth, but ihe old woman's courage was good^ 
and a road was eventually opened for the passage of 
solid food, for which she had before longed in vaipu 

An old mariH who was a very long distance from 
home, was conspicuous as he rode about the country^ 
by a curious stick hanging from his saildle-bow. It 
1 11 mod out that this baton was used lever-wise, n> 
rciiuco a rupture, and, by long habit, he hod become so 
aocustome<l to its use t hat bo could operate quite deftly 
as ho sat in the saddle. 

One old lama, who hod been sevorely bitten by a dog, 
had stoppefl the woumls with fur from the animcirs hide, 
evidently bclioving in the healing efficacy of "a hair 
from the dog that bit hinL* 
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I tnot once a ^Icaf and dumb man. He Weis uuedu- 
caLed, but of great quickncsa and iiitelljgeni?e. Ho 
could converge oatiily and reatlily with hie feUow 
Mongols by sigas^ and I could a^k many simple ques¬ 
tions and understand his answers without trouble* His 
perception wiis remarkable. While sitting in the dusk 
outside my tent, a me^nger came from bis fathers 
tent to tell him that aome of the sheep were missing- 
A angle turn of the hand followed by a pu^^led glance 
around 03 if aeairching for flomethiug^ was ail tlmt was 
required. He had been sitting quietly in the circle 
looking at us toJkingK but the uioiuent the coin mu ni^ 
iisilion was made he uttered an inarticulate sound 
betrtvying great excitementp knocked tho ashes out of 
his pipe^ stuck it into his boot, threw himself into the 
saddicp and rode oS luto the gathering darkness to 
search for the lost sheep. AIL agreed that he had 
0J1 eitra share of intelligence^ and he was rightly 
regarded as a capable imd nseful member of the 
community. 

At another place I was astonished to see a uinn, 
looking about fifty years old and four feet highj walk 
into my tent and sit down. He walked on his knees. 
He had lost both bis feet by tbe anklo when about 
niDeteen^ and by long pmctice could now get on ^ery 
well without them. He could walk quite cleverly ; but 
I was mrious to see bow he mounted bis horse. It was 
a quiet animaL Going up to it be tightened the saddle- 
girth, put up one knee into the stirrup, and in another 
second was iti tbe saddle all right* His footless stumps 
terminated in boots stuffed with camels" hair* 90 that 
when he rode with bis boots in the stirrups, his de¬ 
formity was not noticed. 
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At otie |i!:iefl I Tnct a Ktm ’with twa thumbs on his 
left hnncl. Quo was of tha proper aiise and in its 
normal portion. The joint ’was a little stifil The 
anmller 11^110111 shot off like a broncli from the aide of 
the larger ene^ and, though seemingly perfect^ had no 
movable joint, A few days later a boy came to my 
tent with the same monstrosity. Hia motherp who came 
with him, was ansiona to have the snperfliious finger 
amputated. In both cases the peculiarity ’was confined 
tr> one hand, the other hand and tho feet ’were t[uite 
norinal. 

One of the WJcf seen was that of a sick Cliina- 
meua near his end. He was one of n company of four, 
who wont about dressing skins of which the Mongols 
make gamientSb Ho had been an opium taker^ and an 
incurable diarrhma had seized him. At the time he was 
lodging ■with the Mongol for wdiom the porty had come 
to ^ess skins, but tlie Mongol, seeing he would die, and 
fearing trouble atid expense over Ids doath, ordered him 
off the premises# Borrowing an ox-cart, hia companioik. 
had him conveyed away some five or ten miles, jolted in 
the mdo vchiclo and aufToring from tho blazing sun, to a 
place where some Chinese acejuaintances w'ere digging n 
well They had a tent of their o^vn, most likely a ^r 
mgged wdiite cloth aftair, open to the winds and pervious 
to the rain, and in' this the poor man hoped he might 
be permitted to die. It was the dark side of the 
picture. The glorious summer, the green and flowery 
plains, the fattening flocks, the herds exulting in the 
deep pastures, the gay Mongols riding about, the white 
tents bathed in the sunlight and gleaming ftom afar 
In the midst of idl this, a feeble man far from 
home and kin, sick unto death, cast forth from bb poor 
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IcKl^ng, and sockiJig fur it place to lie down and die in. 
The Mongols are a hospitable race, but pray ye that ye 
may not get sie;k on their hands. 

Of iJl tlie heEding appliances in the hands of a 
foreigner, none strikes tbe fancy of a ibmgol so much 
as the galvanic battery^ and it ig mtliCT curious that 
almost evt^ry Mongol who geos it an<l tries its cfFirct 
ejcelaims, what a capital thing it would be for esamining 
accused pensons. It would far surj^ass vvhipping, beating, 
or suspending. Under its torture a guilty man could 
not hut “ confoa' Some one in England has advocated 
the um of the galvanic battery in place of the cat in 
punishing criEninuls^ and it is curious to note tbe 
coincidence of the Englisb and Mongol mind. 

The Mongol doctors are not, it would seenip quite 
ttnacqiiidnted with the properties of galvanism^ It is 
eaid that they arc in the habit of prescribing tbe 
loadstone ore^ reduced to a powder, as efTicacious when 
applied to sores; and one man hard of liearing had been 
recommended by a lama to put a piece of loadstone into 
each car and chew a piece of iron in his mouth 1 

Divination is a point on which Mongols are trouble- 
Eomc^ It never fur a mninent on tern their head that a. 
mim BO intelligent and welUfitted out with applLances 
as a foreigner seems to them to be cannot divint!. 
Accordingly they come to him to divine for them where 
they should camp to be beky and get rich, when a man 
who has gone on a journey will return,, why no news has 
been received from a son or husband who is i^enuiig in 
the army, where they should dig a well so as to get 
plenty of good ivatcr near the surface, wdiether it would 
be fortunate for them to venture on some trsdiog 
specubtion, whctliei they should go on some prtyected 
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jaumcy, in wliat Jirection they nlmiilJ s^arcli for lotst 
C4itt!e, cr^ mom frequently than any of tlie abo^, they 
come, men and wodietip old and young, to have tlie 
general luck of their lives examined into. Great is 
their amazement whan tha foreigner coufesse^ Ida 
ignorance of such art, aTnl gnenter at.il I is their 
incretliillty, Timy simply (lisbolievc iiitn when he ^ys 
he cannot ilisine, nud think that he is merely Imsy or 
diii^ihliging. anil rotiirn again and again to the cliarge, 
begging and entreating, hoping thii$ to nvorcome his 
onwilluignes^. One foreigner, not a missionary, telle 
the story of liimscff, thatp yielding to the Mongol 
jnportunity, he consetited to divine for lost camels, 
^ad, judging that the beasts must have retreated before 
u gale of wind the previous day, sent the Mongols to 
look for them in that direction, Tito earn els were 
actnnlly found thorep and the fcreigners reputation 
cstabUshwl for divinaiJotL 

Oa the whoio I liave boon very well received 
everywhere, and have been treated with great confidence, 
I have BometJines wondorcNl at the rcadiiiesa with winch 
they ttke niediciues wliich they knou^ nothing about^ 
from the hand of an utter stnmger, though this cqufi- 
dears is not universal Once or twice, when anxious to 
effect a enro on a timid patient^ T have found no meana 
of inspiring eoumge but by taking a dose of the 
uiedicino myself, by way of example, and as proof that 

wrts not deadly. One reason why they are ready to 
me, doubtless, is that going among them, they can 
go round my tent and see that tliere is notiung secret 
and terrible behind it; they eater it and see all that is 
in It They know ajid see that 1 am utterly in their 
P^i^er, and, f>erhaps, reason that 1 am there with un 
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intent to 110™. Tjeeaiise If I mtisl^ tronblo I conM not 
move another tjtcp without their consent There axe. of 
eour^, slight disadvantages and annoyances,' anch as 
people eoaiing to get medicine to make them inteUigent 
and clever, to have spots and marks on their bcKliea 
removed, to have imaginary diseafiea cured, and to have 
divinatiotia performed to assist them in the recovery of 
]ost ciiUleH Drunken Mongols too, who come and rrwn"; 
he reasonable in their conduct and demands, and who 
fomV go away, are a troohlc* The perpetuEd restraint, 
too, imposed on one^s actions and movements by the 
Buperstitioua fears of the natives, proves irksome in the 
loEig run^ but in a mi^iouary point of view these are 
as nothing compared witb the great advantage of gaining 
the confidence and good-will of a people, 

I have a$ yet scon no converts from among the 
Mongolfl, but it has been my privilege to toll many of 
them of the way of salvation, and the seeming Joterast 
and appirent friendlinf^ with which many of them 
have listened to the Gostpcl message, has, under God, 
been mmnly owing to the fact that I laded to heal their 
diseases while I siid that the kingdoin of God had 
come nigh unto them. 
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[janird with Gonjwli. DUEi-'iitty cj£|«ncn(.^Ml by a hcuUi^ in rnsjer- 
EtaiidJng SdipLniTL Blble« and Lmtiljt ■bpifM be kIJ 
Moo^oIb deftpiH otlT Jkxiptnnaa; as Stoftll in aictcnt. 
n&t ifi bff racceffifuUy tbuMsti iti defidtnt Mtitmoniy 

anti g^ijy^pby* Tim hope for CbrisliMiity atn^g tha 

Whkn a misaiotmry travelling in Mongolia iieaclies a 
cluster of teats, a Xalt ia callcdp the tents are act up, 
tlie goods unloaded, a &re of the quick atgol is start<^^ 
pud liooii nmster and men abandon themselves to tea- 
drinking. Meanlime natives of the place bavo gathered 
round. Sometimes they ora very friendly and xissist in 
setting up the tents, sometinieiJ they stand by counting 
their beads and looking on, but almost always they are 
ready and willing to join in the tea-drinking, Some or 
them are attracted by tbo medidne, which they have 
hoard by report going before is digpeniMid gratis, some 
are drawn merely by idb cuitosity, some few come in 
the hope of getting a Mongol bool^ For tiie most part 
they are a little distant at first, Tea even faib to tliaw 
completely theif reserve, and it b not till a ease of 
Saipture pictures, gaudy with colours^ is produccdi that 
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old and joimg find thmt tQ&gui^Sr nnd crowd atoutid^ all 
eje and ear, A Bckction of tlio pictures gives a 
good opportunity for i3t;itmg tlie main doctrines of 
Cbriatianity, and in the case of tha picture, tljo eye 
iLB^tmg the ear, even people of sninll intellectual 
ahjlily often apprehend clearly the teaching, and 
tcinember it distinctly. 

The pictures ciliaustedj then come the books* Ttiesc 
comprise ttoee or four tracts, some of wbicb have 
illusirationSp a catechisnii and the Qos]>el by Matthew^ 
The tracts, being written in an easy style and free from 
proper names, prcBeut no difficulty to a modernlely good 
scholar j the catechism does not nin bo amootbly, hut 
when he comes to the Gospeh any but a very exception¬ 
ally good reader stumbles badly, and frequently lays 
down tlie book, saying it is too much for biun Indeed, 
long experience of many differont ]^iongol sebolars 
attempting to read the Gospel in the tent, leads to the 
belief that the portions of Matthew's Gospel of which 
an unassisted Mongol can make sense at all are com^ 
paratively few. In jaatice to the tninislators it is only 
fair to state that the fault docs not seem to lie with the 
translation. The difficxilty seems to arisQ from the want 
of acquaintance, on tho part of the reader, with Gospel 
truths and doctrines, from a slight iudcfinitcnoss in¬ 
herent to Mongol wrilLngj and, perhaps mainly, from 
proper names. Old Testament references, and Jewish 
customs occurring or refenred to In this Gospel* 

From the combination of all these causes it happena 
that a Mongol, altliough a good scholar, seldom, even 
after a good deal of tiying, snicceedsio extraetiog- much 
meaning from if attbew s Gospel, anil one is forced, 
rather uawilliugly it muiJt be confessed, to the opinion. 
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tracts and othet bi>oks of elementary Cliristian teaeliing 
are, in the initbl stages at lenst, a necessary intr^Mluc- 
tion to the Bible itziel£ Of oonrsop after a man hng 
been taught somewhat of the doctrines and facts of 
OlLtistianitj^ the most useful book that can be put into 
his hands is the Bibte^ but it seom$ very doiibtfuh if> in 
many tnxich good b accomplished by pbcing tho 
Bibb in the hands of a heathen as a &r$t stop towards 
his enlightenment This refers first and mainly to 
llongoliap and if tracts and tronlises axe uuderstood 
niqi'e easily than the Bible in Motigolia, may not tlie 
same thing hold trtie in China? Granting that the 
Chinese language ig free from the indefinltenesg inbeient 
to the Mongolp do not heathen Chinese in reading the 
New Testjimeut sturnblo at proper names, references to 
the Old Testa ment prophets, aud allusions to JewLsh 
nfiannors and customs? In selling Biblea in Chinap for 
the most part, the reader take$ his purchase and disap- 
peai^, and the colporteur or missioruLry hopes the best 
from tho transaction; but if, as in Mungotiap the 
missionary or colporteur kail the opportunity of sitting 
with tho purchaser for half an hour or a whole hour 
and helping liiin to rcail his bookp it is Just passible that 
by-aod-by tho oanmst Clirtstkn evangoibt would ho^>G 
more for the. spiritual enlightenment of tho man who 
bought a Pc€p pf for eample, tlian of the man who 
bought a Gosp<d or evert a New TesUment. The great 
lltblo SoOicties sell their Bibles far and wide ovorCliinrL 
They do well. But it h scarcely possihlo to escaiie the 
conviction that they w'oulj do much better If they 
allowed their colporteurs to sell tracts along with the 
Bibles. If the nature and oonstitution of the Biblo 
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Socictieg rnfibe thb itnpossibl&p could not it be nrmnged 
tluit a Bible man and a tract man abould go together ? 
It 13 koowii and admitted that there are instances of 
men converted from heathenkm to ChriatiarLity, men 
ivho never met a Chriatiaiip. and who never handled a 
Chrblaaa book except the Eihlcj but the^o men are 
very rare^ and in the general circuEatiou of the Bible 
it would very much inoroaae the number of thoBe 
who get to understand the Sacred Word if it were 
accompanied by treatises and explaiiatory tracts 

After a Mongol has received some idea of Christianityj 
he for the most part expresses himself entirely antished^ 
lie aaya it ia good^ It is like hia own religion. It 13 
the Bamo. And ho aayB thb, though what he has read, 
orwhathehaa had told him, includes prominent ami 
pointed BtateinenU of Christian doctrines diametrically 
opposed to the fundumenUlboliefB of his ow n Buddhism. 
It is then necessary to go back with him and point out 
the differences, and if he at lost understands that a iiiau 
cannot be a good Buddhist and a good Christian at the 
came time^ liiB next thought is that it is quite super¬ 
fluous to bring any other or any new religion to him who 
tB supplied with what he regards aa such an excellent 
one already. 

Wlieu a &IongoI understands that Christianity is 
intended to supersede Buddhism, his Gist thought 
seemB to be a tendency to despise tho smallness of our 
Scriptures as ooinpared with his ow'u. Tlieir Scriptures 
form a library of large volumes which it takes a good 
string of camels to carry. The Idea of such Scriptures 
being superseded by asmnllbook whicli a cbiEd 'can carry 
in one hand [ WheUj too, it comes to a comparison of the 
doctrines contained in the two Ecriptures, tt4e Buddhist 


oiT?, if he is woll up, produce no mean list of excellent, 
doctrines j and when it comes to miraelcSp the Biiddliist 
thinks that tliose he can quote arc not a wliit bobind 
those of our Scriptures. It is true that there U a vast 
difference in t}ie tone of the teaching, and the spirit, 
aim, and circumstances of the miracles of the two 
Scriptures. It is also true tJsat a Christian man, of fair 
intelligence, can see the difference of aim and bent and 
tone of the Inspired writing and the Buddhistic com¬ 
positions, aa plainly and readily as an ordinary man of 
comiiiQD intoUigonce can tell a wall raised by the hands 
of a competent builder from the attempted imitation of 
a bungling amatoun This is all true. And in the 
case of a man educated in Christianity and intelligeui 
as to Buddhism, this palpable diETerenee would canj 
overwhelming weight vrith it in favour of Christianity, 
But blindly and enthusiastically bigoted for Buddliism 
as they are, the Mongols are hoitlly in a position to feel 
the force of arguments drawn from tliis source. 

It might he thought that the erroneous astronomy and 
geography mixed up in^ and fonning an integral part of 
the Buddhistic Scriptures, would lay these Scriptures 
open to successful att^ick. But the truth seems to he 
that a devout Buddhist is no more disturbed as to the 
reliability of his Scriptures, when their false geography 
and ftstronemy are attacked, than a devout Christian is 
alarmed for the stahimy of his Bible when he hears a 
geologist lecturing on the fimt chapters of Genesis. 

Superodded to these intellectual difficulties, which are 
met with in attempting to propagate Chriatianity in 
Mongolia, is another difficulty, grosser in its nature, and 
only less powerful in its operation than those mentioned 
above. This is the almost all-poiverful swc\y that 
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Biiddlibm h?is over its Mongol votarieSj anti the intensity 
of the higoted cnUmsiasin with which the Mongols cling 
to thdr religion. Considenible accinaintance with Mon¬ 
golia, with Mongols^ and with Mongolian habita and 
arrange men ta of life, lead to the conviction that any 
one Mongol coming out of Buddhisnn and entering 
ClLrifitianity would lead a veiy procArioy& existence on 
the phiin^ if in fact he could exist there at all. It is 
perfectly tme that w^ero a Mongol really iinpresserl witli 
tlm truth of Christianity ho, like many other inartyre^ 
would not confer witli ilcsh and bloody but still the 
hardihip that would follow a confeBsioti of Christianity 
nmat not be forgotten in stating the diflicultic# that lie 
in the way of Mongols becoming Christians* 

But there ia one point whore the superiority of 
Chriatianity can be made mcmlfest to the Mongols, that 
is, by its fruits. Buddhism is an elaborate and ia manj 
respects a grand system, but in one tiling it fails 
signally, that is^ in producing holiness, A Mongol when 
attacked on thi^ XMiint, for the most part, does not make 
much of a defence* lie knows aod admits that his 
religion does not purify the heart and produce the fndts 
of holy Uvitig; on the contrary^ the commorcial tidw 
taken of the irelation of sin and merit miUtntea against 
morality* and if ha be not ona of the ignomnl devout^ 
hut a man of good information* he wilt admit that the 
temples are often little more than cages of undean 
birda Here then is the hope for Christianity, If it 
can be made manifest to the Mongols that Jesus can 
cleanse a man's heart and reform hla conduct^ can make 
tlie vile man pure and the thief honest, that would be 
an argument which thej'would find it difficult to answer 
Tiicir own tarnas n^ake plenty of fuisa and mystery over 
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tlietr mctlical systcxu, but tborc asne tliiiiga that with all 
their fusa and mystery they cannot cure^ And when a 
Jittle foreign medicine is applied and a cure follow®^ no 
caTefiillj rcasoned-ont ai^mentp no emdite chemical 
lecture ifl required to convince them of the efficacy cf 
the remedy* In the aame way it ia to bo hoped that a 
closer acquaintance with Die effects of Christianity, will* 
when they see its purifying power,convince the Mongols 
of ita superiority, in a w^ay that argtimenta and discus¬ 
sions on iU internal, extemaJp and historical evidences 
never could do+ la this seema to U-Q the ouiy hope for 
the success of Christianity in Mongolia^ 
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MONGOLS' pll^FICin-Tl^ AlJOCt CHr[l^TlLANrrT* 

ChratuniLy r«gnrd«d m iupfirflnonju The pujsideiir of BitdiJIki&ni. IT 
ChiiitiMlity is truo^ Bculdhfiiiii la TjiIjib, The Tajleias r&rtflJ *f 
ClimtUnity* FkiSLlty iif CLri^tLin Seiiplunw. No liturgy iia o-ur 
Bibk. Tho Trinity. ReirtkmetiQ&. .Eilflcring. How do wi 
know enr Bible to b^ true f llougola M m mle vhait UlAt tbny 
«iuu!». CfHmtin^ beadii. Buddhism says It nifto con nive 
hiniBclf Thinks Ciuistdanitj too e&sy, Fmdi cbrietkiiily too 
difilcult. Ahaw^ts to ponjeTi Sorue of the objections ora euniefttp 
ftome BOB friTelonfly Answer to mBsy objecliona. 

in the wsj of Mongnla ^iUinf to secept CbdBtiflntty. 

Tjie first and one of the greatest difficulties that a 
Mongol feele about Oitistianitj is, that it seeme t* him 
to bo auperfluoua* He lias liJa Euddhism, and what 
else docs he want? In w^hat b it defective that he 
ghonld w'aiitr another Teligion? It seems to sstiefjall 
the wants of his soulp and his revenanoe for it ia un¬ 
bounded* Buddhism aa referred to here is not that 
religion pure and siTople in the ab^roet, but the verson 
of it now cTtant in Mongolia^ which eecins, in $ome 
thingSi to have adapted itself to meet human wants 
more fully than is possible if the rigid letter of the 
theory be adhered to. 

Buddhismj as the Mongol knows la a maguificent 
system in its abstract doctrines, la the size of its 
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Scriptures, iu tlie grandeur and number of its temples, 
in the imposing nature of its eeremonialsi in the 
antiquity of its history, in the extent of its empire in 
the world, in the number and reputed power of its 
living Buddluts, and in tiie prominent part it plaj's in 
his native country. It strikes his senses w'ith an over^ 
wlielming power j almost no otie disbelieves its creed, 
almost no one is remiss in the practice of the duties it 
€ njoins. Christianity is, in bis opinion, quite &u porBu oua. 

But to any one wlio gets over this piidiiuinary 
<lifficnlty, ami listens to tlie doctrines of Christianity, 
tlicro soon arises a much more serious considoration, 
namely. If Christianity is true. Buddhism is false I 
This staggers iiim, Bmldhism false ! with its cart-loads 
of Scriptures, with its hosts of miracles in tlie olden 
times, with its hosts of miracles in the present times, and 
its crowds of constantly reincamoting living Buddhas I 
False! Is it possible, he asks, that a religion am be 
which has lived so long, spread so far, flourished so 
greatly, and strick its roots so deeply into luiman 
nature, that luillions live in it enthusiastically and die 
in it liappily ? Can falsehood be so prosperous I Can 
folseltood be so powerful ? 

If too. he says, of all the religions, Christiaolty alone 
ia true, how is it tliat it has been so long in coming to 
us? It has been established eighteen hundred years, 
and we are only now for the flrst time hearing of it! 
If it alone is true, and if its doctrines are so important, 
how comes it that we have been left in ignorance of it 
BO long ? Would it not have spread itself more rapidly, 
and.i^virtue of its being true, have long ago conquered 
evciy other false system ? 

Then again when a Mongol is presse.l to accept 
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Cfhristianity, bo professes himself bowihtertd by iho 
i^Jifioqsfonofl qf ii with which ho cqmos into contact. 
Of old he has known the Russian Christianity of the 
Greek Church. .Most probably lie has heard or seen 
something of the Roman Catholic loligion, which has 
largo cokaies of Climcse fulhorentft inhikbitiiig localities 
either in. or bordering on, Mongoha, and now he is 
prosonted with a third form of Christianity. The 
l^usaian says Ijis ts tho beat form, the Roman Catholic 
advances as stout a claim for hia system, and the 
Protestant not only makes a similar claim, but ofiTcrj 
to prove that his is the beat of the three. 

In addition to Christianity, the Mongols come into 
contact with Motiammcdanism, in the pet^ng of many 
Chinese traders, who^ of course, stand up for their 
particular religim ; and thua, among “Black Lomfis’ 
(as the Russian clergy are called tti Mongolia), Romish 
priests. Protestant misgionarics, and "White Hats" 
(Mohammedans), the Mongol pretannis that hia head ia 
turned, and he knows not whom to believe. It is fair 
to add that tliis last difficulty is not a common one. but 
is urged only by tlie few men of inquiring minds* who 
h-nve put themselves in the way of learaiug someLlitn^ 
of theae four systems, “ 

A difficulty that seems to be ^mtTally felt « the 
paucity of the Christian Scriptures as comparoil with 
the voluminous Bucidhistic writings. Very few, even 
among the learned Mongols, have I found able to tell 
exactly to how many volumes their sacred books 
extend. The explannUon perhaps, is, that in different 
places and editions they are put up differently 
but the Ganjore, one of their sacm,! collectiona. ig 
usually stated to contain a little over a bnndrod 
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Toliiin^Ei, ancl tlse Daiyore. reprnaenteH to bo a VmA of 
eoiimiciitaiy on IIih foniier, a littlo uv'cr two biiodiod 
Yokiiiiei. 

Visitors to Buddbifit lempks usniilly Imvo thorn 
collections pointed out to tlionij stATidiri^ ni.ngGLl up 
frt'ipiciitly one on eacb sido of tlie great Borvioo balL 
Hiu volurncs aro about two feet long, seven or eight 
inrbes bru^id, ami four or five indies deep, and care¬ 
fully swathed up in their yeUuw wmppingfl. Tliey 
present a most imposing apjXKirancej and when a rich 
man or a community has occasion to borrow them* 
a string of camels or a small tram of carts is necessary 
for their tian^pork Remembering thig, it U not 
difficult to understand the amazement of the ilongol 
when be bcor^ that the Chrietian Scriptiires am con¬ 
tained and complete in the one moderately sized volnme. 

which the missionary lifts from his sidOp and hands 
across the tent to the Tisitor for inspection. 

By nothing b the Mongol more siirprised than to 
find that onr Bible and onr religious system has no 
set form of Hturgy to be got off by heart and rented, 
ns in bia services and prayers^ Hb idea of Scriptures 
Bcema to be sometbing to be learned off and repeated 
by rota^ and be is much astonished to find that wo have 
natliing reserabUng even in a distant way his " l^ora* 
except the Lord's Prayer 

The idea of tlm Trinity ia apt at first to prove a 
diflSculty, and many questions ara asked about tJio 
various persons, and their fclationa to each otheTp and 
how" .Father and Son can be of tlio game age. Some 
part of the diBicnltj is removed by explAining that 
human nomenclatufe can only inadequat'Cly represent 
Divinity; and in bia own religion bo is accustoiued to 
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find things hard to aoderatnnJ, and thus, when he 
meets Tirith an3rthing in Christianity which iie cannot 
fathom, a Mongol can lay it aside with the remark that 
the " doctrine is deep." 

A question frequently aaltcd is* " How ahgnt thfjse 
who lived anil died before the coming of Jesus? If it 
is only Jesus who can save men, are all those lost who 
died before Jesus came ?" 

Vicarious sufTering too Bcems strange to them, their 
own system teaching that for his sin a mnn muat siiflTer, 
and them is no escape; but when explained to them, 
this doctrine presents no difficulty. 

The Christian doctrine of a future state involves an uttei 
denial of the Buddhist theory of transmigration, which 
is interwoven with almost every other doctrine of that 
religion, and is perhaps the tenet of all hia theological 
system which is moat firmly believed by a atongei, and 
which seems ever moat vividly present to his mind. 
To deny this doctrine dissipates at once any idea tliat 
the two religions may he one and the same, and gives 
rise to a whole host of dillicukies. 

If souls do not transmigrate, where do they come 
from at birth, whither do they go at death? If they 
did not exiat before this life, does their existence tease 
at death? Tho idea of an eternal heaven seems to be 
easily enough received, but a Buddhist, though familiar, 
through his own religion, with inconceivably long 
periotla of punishment for sin, seema to stagger at the 
ulea of a hell, to the duration of which no period is 
ansigned, and from the siifieriugs of which no efforts of 
the sinner or his surviving friends avail to open a way 
of escape. 

Admitting, for argutneut ssake, the Christian doctrine 
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ibat wc caQ necoynise and expect to meet such of our 
fricoJa os go to heJiven, he aats. How sboot those whom 
WQ do not meet there, and who are gone to the place of 
torment ? Knowing that they are suffering, con we be 
happy ? And bow does God regard them and their 
sufferinga ? Can He see them and be happy i And if 
God knows everything, and knows before He lias created 
them, that such and such men irill be sinners and not 
be saved, but go to hell, why, knowing all this, does He, 
who is goodness and lO'Ve, make sucb men at all f AtuI 
why did God, who made the world and rules it, and 
knows all and can do all, why did not He prevent the 
serpent from deceiving our first parents, and keep sin 
from entering the world at all? 

Then again, asks the ^longol. How can a man's body 
live again? It is taken out to the plain, and thrown 
down on the ground; the dogs, wolves, and birds devour it 
and where is it, or how can it be aguin gathered together I 

But this is not all. How, be asks, if souls do not 
tianstnigrate, ia the presence of suffering animals in the 
world to be accounted for f That dog, atarving. dlseMcd, 
miserable, enduring, in short, a living death, what about 
it ? If souls do not transmigrate, and if this suffering 
now be not tbo punishment of sin committed in a 
former life, what then is it ? 

A Mongol sometiraea asks how we know all that our 
Bible- tells ns of a future state to bo true? Has any 
one among us died, gone to the world to come, seen 
these things^ and come back to life to report on them ? 
Not only does he ask this question, but seeks to establish 
the truth of his own tenets, by affirming that the 
doctrines of Buddhism have been corroborated by the 
■testimony of men who have risen from the dead. 
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S™a difficultj too ifl ocr^idanally marie on the 
doctriuG that all are ainaeni, by mea who mEuntam that 
ID Mongolia there are individuals^ atlmittedly very few, 
who are not sLoiiers, The speakers do not, openly at 
least, chim thia soiiit&hip for thetHiselvELs, but usually 
for some other man known or reported to exist, whose 
plnce of ahede^ when minutely asked for, is oomEiioiily 
etnled in a very lude finite sort of way, as for esacnplc, 
north-west/" and at a very great distance, ant] whose 
existence is cviilentij^ oven in the mind of lum who 
brings up the ense^ theoretical. 

As a rulop Itlongola do not need to have thg doctrine 
that men are sinners pressed upon them. That they 
adnut They also admit the necessity for cancelling 
guilt. It is the peculiar method of cancelling it 
fulvanccd by Cljristianity that they hesitate to receive, 
ami one of the greatest objections they have to this 
method is,^ that, in their opinion^ a auflicient valne is 
not attached to good works tn wiping away sin. 
Buddhism does not fail to inculcate good work a and 
virtuous actions^ andj as an incentive to the performance 
of them, teaches a doctrine of sin and furgiTenosa, which 
atated In simple language, amounts to this, that at death 
all a man's good actions are balanced against his bad 
actiona, and if his good actions prepoudemto he ia 
entitled to reward, and if his bad actions preponderate 
he bus to aiifler punishmenL A man wlio hoa been 
thus taught to think and act does not like to be told 
that all Lis good W'orks and virtuous actions nrexio mors 
than his ainiplc duty, and that no amountof such worka 
and actions can wipe away sin. 

Then ag^n Bnddiimm puta into his hand a rtisajj, 
and tells him that each prayer repeated has a certaiti 
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Tfllu 6 in clenttsing aTv'aj ain, itad Bcn-ila Litn od long 
pjlgriniag€!3 to fanioua temploa, assuring h\m tlmt 
all such joumcja nre added as hirge items to the 
account of merit hy which ho hopes after death to 
do away with the aoc-uiiiuilatetl sins of his life. 
Ciiristianity tells him that coimting beads and mahiiig 
pilgTiiuaj^cs can do nothing towanls taking away his 
tiln, mid he k grcidly shocked to find that if he admits 
ChristiauiLy as truCj he must be content to learn tljat 
he has wasted ft great accumnliition of attention and 
persevering energy on >vLat is nscless j but when lie is 
told that he can do absolutoly nothing to wi^je away hh 
sLn^ lie La more shocked still, and many a man who 
might be content to let tho labour he Ima spent on his 
beads and pilgrimages go for nothings if some other 
batter way of making merit were shown hiio^ is not only 
Staggered but entimly o[fende<l, when he has pressed 
npou him the doctrine of human helplessness. 

It frequently appears to a Mongol that salvation^ 
according to Cliristbaity. k altogether too ec^sy. He is 
Burprised to find tlmt a Christian ^ a teacher of Christianity 
even, may kill vermiUp eat desh, nay even many a wife 
without infringing any of the doetrinea of bis religion; 
his snrprise is much increased wdien he learns that 
Christianity is fmo from the almosteadlessprohibitionSp 
reatrictioiis, vows, and rites with which Buddhism 
abounds; and when the freedom of Christianity duw ns 
np()n him he sometimes expresses^ himself 10 terms 
which are an unconscious echo of the Wurds of Christ, 
" ily yoke k easy and My biinlen la liglit," 

A little more knowledge^ howevcf, is sufficient to 
ciiange his opinion^ When he leams that aaJvatUD] 
according to the Christian idca^ is not merely the 
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caDcelling of a long acore of old sins, ttud of the curreut 
aina of the present, but purificaUou from sin itself, and 
the renewal of the heart, he thiiika the aiid an impossi¬ 
bility, and regards the purifientioo ast a process which he 
is not willing to be put through. To enter tipon a 
contest w'ith evil, and strive to eradicate it from the 
heart, this is a task from which he shrinks, lie is 
discouraged by the thought on the one hand, that as far 
as he succeeds, he can claim no merit; and on the 
other hand, by supposing that he Las to maintain the 
unequal strife in his own strength, an error into which 
it is quite natural for him to fall, seeing that in working 
out his own salvation, according to the Buddhistic 
method, ho is not accustomed to rely on any power 
higher than bis own. 

One great difficulty in expUuiiing Christianity to a 
Mongol is that all his life, having ]oDke<i upon salvation 
as a thing to be accomplished by him, he is very slow to 
take up the idea that it is somcthiDg that has b«n done 
/or him, and is to be done in him, by an omnipotent 
Saviour, and that the part he himself has to play in the 
process is the very subonlinate one of yielding a willing 
Eubntissian lo the power of God which opemtea upon 
him, and of humbly following the footsteps of One who 
treads the path before him, shelters him in all dangers, 
supplies all needed strength, and guarantees that every 
truc-beaxted follower shall, in good time, arrive at tile 
desired goal of that heavenly Joy which springs from the 
consciousDcss of forgiveness, and the felt freedom of 
purity from aim 

Ansiver to prayer ia now and then brought up as a 
difficulty by men w'ho piufess to think that a man mh-ht 
pursue a premeditated course of deliberate ainnin-^ :^d 
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by means of prayer obtain forgiveness, and ao go on in 
iniquity with impunity— a diCSctilty to be traced directly 
to the deniondiaation produced by the theory of a man's 
future state depending aiinply on the prepoLdeiance of 
his good or bod actions. 

Sometimes a man wants to know how far entisfactory 
would be the state of one who. disregording Christ, con¬ 
fined bis worship to reveieaeing a supreme God in an 
indefinite sort of way \ and nearfy every man who con¬ 
verses rniicb about Christianity wishes to know what 
has become of all the heathen who have died without 
hearing of Clirist. 

Did Buddha live at alH it is sometimes ssked, ami 
if the Buddhist writings ore not received as true, how 
cau the authenticity of the Cliristian Scriptures bo 
established t 

Such are the intellectual and spiritual difficulties 
nused in the minds of Mongols by the doctrines of 
Christianity* Of these some are brought forward by 
men who seem to be earnest enough, aud who may 
perhajB be really in peiplerity, but it is to be feared 
that the greater part of them are advanced merely for 
the sake of argument, and are welcomed rather ns 
subjects of debate than felt to be barriers to the 
acceptance of Christianity. 

Many of these querfionfl admit of answers aud 
explanations which fieem to tecotnmend themselves as 
satisfactory to the Mongol mind, and as to subjects not 
treated of in the Bible, and doctrines difficult to fathom, 
perhaps the lumt successful method of dealing with an 
objector is lo explain that the Bible does not claim to be 
a complete sot of treatises explaining everything, but a 
guide book pointing out clearly the way to heaven, 
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informing tJie tnivolliir of eirerything which it ifl nccflful 
or helpful tfl him to know, but leaving a multitude of 
things to be seen and learned by him wlieii he arrives at 
his destimtion. Many Mongob go to Peking, and every 
one can understand that a bandbook for the road might 
be perfects although of thuusands of things in the capital 
it made no mention at all^ and only made vague allusions 
to others. 

There is another set of difaculties which meantime 
firm the real barrier to the acceptance of Chriatianityi 
and these are material For a Mongol to profess 
Christianity would be to bee ruin. It is very doubtful 
if a consistent native Christian could subsist on the 
plain among his Buddhist countrymen. So great is the 
power of the lamaSp and so intense seems to be the spirit 
of bigotry that iwrvades the wdiole community^ that an v 
one who refused to conform to the recjulrements of 
BuddhiE^m would perhapE^ find it Impossible to remain in 
his native country ; and men who knew eomething of 
Christian!ty, when pressed to accept it^ liave offered to 
do so if the missionAjy w^oiild undertake to auppfirt 
Uiem^ adopting and protecting them as part of hb own 
cstablii^hinent. Parents^ too^ offer tlseir children on the 
game condition, namely^ that the niiasiomkry feeds and 
clothes them for tha presen and makes hiin^lf 
rcspoEisible for their future career. 

A man thoroughly convinced of the truth of Cliris- 
tiunity^ and powerfully rnoveiJ by tlic Holy Spirit, would 
not be deterred by cansideratiDns of hardship from 
professing Christ, and a glmultaneoug profesrion by even 
a small number would lessen the difficulty immenselv. 
There are not wanting in Mongolia men who, not endowed 
with any officind authority, but possessing great natural 


force of character, exert & powerful mfluence on the 
comtnujiities m which they live. Should such a mau 
be amon^ the first to declare for Christ, he mi^ht greatly 
the dilScuIty in the way of others But it is 
useless thus to speculate. If only the truth can be made 
to reach their uodeinaUiiidiiig^ it is not to bedouhted tliat 
God will in His own time and way, even among the 
Mongolsp Aud notwithstandiDg all difficulrieSp apply it 
with living power to the hearts of men, aiKl cali out from 
among them those who will coofeaa Him before tlicir 
eountrymeap and emoolb the way for th(^ who after 
wards alkali follow their example. 
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WOSGOLIAN BUPDIBim 

i:yt|Ethyn ai It cxista pow b 'F<3mit of Bdd^Uiijfiii om ltd 

Toturifii, Ndbl# ideoH k but giifffl] Llld ImmcFrtdlitjr af 

the ioaL TsDbla«kdbi+ flvt Z&biar Mhm. Eowdidt&iid 

|Hjiii»hm£iitB^ Hiumusitj. usd UeU. Fawcr of prajcr* 

Ad«|»t«tlciD to the cofrtidty of ibt ToUrieiu AtoClvoe hm rNo^-nuKd. 
iteitmbtoc^ia lntwecn Byddhiim Mil Chli^tl 113117+ BuddliMlD 
Ltndtiia mmtfLdi] proepcrity ; by the nuuibfir of liu33iu ; by iti 

dfrogint M!lf-jniiIloiein:7+ Kindari linniiEif. OppTEBaacn eierTddrti 
by thfl biiiuiJT. Do«lt jinirctucd bj them. Tbi lixio^ Buddbii 
i^‘dtejn+ Tbfl liUEUL Evatem & to tbe bundd themadm^ 

to the people j^BDemlty, BuddbUin hfid nO loluingcRt woidhl^f. 
iJEuldMatk £a debaidii^. BpddLiatle good vorhd often tbi 

birm. BucIdbJdiR inik^ men sin iq toEiona wbUb vtt bilftTerent; 
BEiiidbiafu fntld to prodDOc ho1ifijcaa+ Buddhiitil Ed i naurp^. 

Tins chupter doea not pmfeAs to give a systeinatic 
acceutit of Buddiatn. On that subji^ct niimerona and 
loamcd treatis^B Bave been written^ with which most 
people are more or less ffimiJtar. Wliat I proper hero 
to do, is to consider the eiiperfickl aspcela of BoddhUiii 
—the practical part of it, as embodied in the life and 
L^bits of the hlongola at the prt'sent day. 

One of the first tilings the missionary notices la 
coming into contact with the Mongols, is the complete¬ 
ness of tbo sway exercised over them by their reli^on. 
-Meet a Mongol on tlie road^ and the probability is, that 
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he h sKWTinjT hia pr^iydrs ami counting hia beads as be 
riilos along. Ask him wher^ he is going and on what 
etrand, as the custom ia, and likely he will tell jou he 
h going to sottia shrine to worship. Follow him to the 
temple, and there yoti will find him one of a componj 
with dust-marked forehead, moving lips, and the never- 
absent beads, going the rounds of the sacred place, 
pmatnating himself at every shrine, bowing before every 
idol, and striking pious attitudes at every new object 
of reverence that meets his eye. Go to the quarters 
where Mongols congregate in towns, and you will Hud 
that quite a number of the shops and a large ptftrt of 
the trade there are dependent upon images, pictures, 
and otlier articles used in woraliip. Go to Mongolia 
and probably one of tho first great eights that 
meets your eye will ba a temple of ioiposiug grandeur, 
resplendent from afar in colours and gold. Approach 
tents, and the prominent object is a tiag-staff wdth 
pmyer-flags buttering at tlie top. Futer a tent, and 
there right oppoaila you as you 4*'^* bead 

in at the door* is the family altaj/with its gods, its 
bangings, its offerijigs, ami its bj^ cups. Let thorn 
make teu for you, and before ^\i ritie naked to drink it 
a portion is thrown out by ^ hole in the roof of the 
tent, by w^ay of offbriiig*^. fTuve them make dinner fur 
you, and you will see ^portion of it offered to the goil 
of the fire, and afto^tTtat perhaps you imy be ashed to 
Kit Wait dll evejj^iig, and then you will see tlie little 
butter lamp ii^.ilcd, and set upon the altar as a pure 
olfering. WJ^ bed-time ooniea, jon will ootiee as 
they dtarub^ that each and all wear at their breast 
charms aeym tip in doth, or picfxirt&a of gods lq metal 
w^j glass fronts. In the act of disrobing, prayers 
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&re Kiii! mftalindilsirioiifll^, ami not till all are strctrlied 
on their felts does the sound of devotion cease, Among 
the first things in the morning you will hear them at 
their prayers again, and when your host comes out with 



you to set you on your way, ho will moit likely give 
yon 08 your landmark some cadm, sacred forN^e ihree- 
ftilJ roMon that its every stone was gathered and laid 
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with pvayer, that praycr-flaga. fiutter over thn sacred 
pile, atsd that it is the supposed reskleuee of the deity 
that presides over the neighbourhoad. 

Not 13 this all The Mongers religioo marks out for 
him certain seemingly indiflferent actions as good or bad, 
nieritorious or sinful; be has days on which he will 
not give, days on which be may bargain but may not 
sell, places to be avoided and places to be frequented, 
times to perform certain works, and times to refrain 
from works. Tliere is scarcely one single step in life, 
however insignificant, which he can take without first 
consulting bis religion through his priest; and the 
result of the consultation is probably an answer wliich 
will cause him great trouble and annoyance* But he 
submits to it Not only does his religion insist on 
moulding his soul and colouring hie whole spiritual 
existence, but it determines for him the colour and cut 
of his coat Perhaps no other religion on the face of the 
earth holds iia votaries clutched in such a paralysing grip. 
Jt would he difficult to find another instance, in which 
any religion has grasped a country so imiveisally and 
oonipletely as Buddhism has Mongolia. The Mongols 
themselves say that some of them have more piety, some 
have less, hut that througliont the length sud bneiulth of 
the country there is not a single infidel. I jKirlly belie ve 
it JiTiil it is this univcrsnlity of dominion which enables 
the religion to build such rieb and costly temples, in 
siicb a poor and tliinly-peoptcfl ccnintTV. 

The Mongols themselves are in the habit of saying, 
that before Buddhism came to them, they were in 
ignorance and darkness, given up to deeds of supersti¬ 
tion and cruelty, and addicted to such pmcticea as 
putting their mother to death when she raachoil thn 
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oge of firij. Now, tlioy say, see wijrvt wc arc* ftod how w« 
act— eJI this Iios boeit brought about by the oucrcii boolis, 

Tlie most promineut doctrine in their religion is tits 
of Utt styiiL This their mind grasps firmly 
liiwl clearly, never yet met a man who for a moment 
doubted it, or hasitated In the least when naked to tell what 
he knew about it They scorn the thought that the soul 
began its life with the body, and scorn the idea that ite 
life should end with tlie death of the body. For countless 
Uioiiaandii of ages the soul has been living on, some' 
times taking one birth, sometimes another; for couatlcsa 
thousands of ages it shall live ou. taking higher or lower 
births, according to its merits or sin; hut still the same 
individual soul, the same unchanged spiritual being. 
There never was a time when the sonl wjis not alive, 
and there never shall he a time when it shall not be 
alive. And this is not a doctrine that is hold simply as 
an article in their creed, and referred to by the leaded 
only in thejr discussions; it is an ever-present feolin**- 
with young and old. learned and illiterate, with mmT 
womfin. and child. The b«ly is merely the case or shell 
in which the soul lives; it is not the man, anymore than 
the house is the inhabitant; and nowhere is their fidth 
in tlieir soul’s diEtinotaess and independence more 
appnrcnt, than in the manner in which they take the 
dead body which has been vacated by the soul, and 
c^ it out on tlie waste, to feed the wolves and the 
binla. 

iloreover, they aoknowlcdge souk not in men merely 
but also in every living tiling. The beast, the bird, the 
insect, the reptile, are animated by sonls as everlasting, 
and as cnpahle of great things as tboir ov™. Tlie 
bodies oftheso beings are, in fact, only sopl-caaes; and 





fit n. former |>erio<l tlieir own soiilg^ aa they stipposo, may 
ha VO takcQ such birtlia, und mAy tako such births again. 
Mongolia is tlLinly peopled, and Mongols Lave much 
s^ditaiy tniveiling and herding^ but they aro not alone^ 
as we ahould be. Everywhere around ibetn, in the 
flocks they herd^ in tbe beasts they ride^ and in the 
binls that fiit past thorny and ta the insoets that annoy 
them, they n&cognise spiritua] existences. 

Tlie Mongora religion hm ita ; not that of 

Moses, bat a bat of ten black sins, divided into threo 
classes, aoconiing aa they are committed by tho Body 
the Tongue, or the Mind. Tliose of the Body are ttireo 
in number* vn* :—^kilUng; undeannesa; theft Those 
of the Tongue are four in number, via,the false word ^ 
the barsb word; the slandemua word; the idle word. 
Those of the Mind nre three in aumbor, via.covetous 
ness; nialevoleiLce; heresy. KDiing iueludes not only 
the taking of human lifop but also the taking of the life 
of any animal, even to the insect or reptile. 

But the hst is not yet oomplete. In addition to the 
ten black dua there are five ^ahaar u^wa sins. ^tliSar 
is a split, cracky bttJo opeiimg—an interval of sjiace or 
time. The black ^na mn bad enough, and are to be 
followcil by terrible punishments in puigatcuy, wbich^ 
however* rnay altomato with periods of comparative 
comfork Tlie Zab^r M-yiEtei ains am worgCp and to be 
followed by a hc!]l of intousesufTeringp and that without 
cossatiom 

Tho five Zahar sins are patricide; matricide ; 

killing a Dix;tor of Divinity; bleeding Buddha; sowing 
hatred among priests. By a Doctor of Divinity ii 
meant, a lama of exu-lted Icartiing^ and who is under 
more apd suicter vow^ tljan the common priests. 
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llniwing hl«wn1 from tbe butly of Biidiiha is a figiirativo 
exprcsjiiuti, after tlie man nor of Hebrowg vi. 6; which 
speaks of backsliders “ crucify ing the Son of God afresh, 
and putting Him to an open shame." 

Ko religion could promise more la the way of rewards, 
nad scaTesIy any religion could threaten more in the 
way of pqnisbmenls. The Mongol believes that Itis 
future state depends on his actions in his life. At 
death his good and had actiDns ere balanced ngain-st 
each other. If the good are more, he rises in the scale 
of existence, if the bod are more, he sinks. Hence it 
is that his religion has such a pmctical effect on him. 
He goes on long, diHicult^ painful, and expensive 
pilgriionges. because be is taught that this is meri¬ 
torious. He makes costly offerings to temples and to 
the lama class, because be believes this bos its reward. 
He feeds the hungry, he clothes the naked, gives tea 
w the thirsty, and relieves the oppressed, because these 
things have their reward, and go iuto tlio scale that 
decides his fate. He endeavours to eschew evil anil 
follow righteousness, hecnu.se these things have their 
rewarni. Evil in all its forms he tries to avoid, becaiu® 
he believes that every sin will weigh against him, and 
drag him down in the scale of being. As surely as 
plants grow according to tlicir kind from their seeds, s., 
surely shall joy grow from good, and paiu from evil. 
Making merit occupies a largo part of a Mongol’s 
thought, and all animaterl existeuce that ooincs within 
his reach is the better treated, because his religion 
teaches him that kindness shown to the meanest 
cre,ature receives the same reward us if the recipient 
had been the most exalted in the universe. 

Thus it cornea that hU religion teaches the Mongol 
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vSTT KM TesS^CTU^ in ilongolia. Not only do 

tlicir cattle and flocks r&wiv& «spn?ss3f>ii& of syroipatliy 
m suffering, and Buck nllev^iatiorL of pain aa their owner 
knows how to give; but even the meanest creatnics, 
insects and reptiles included, are treated with consider¬ 
ation. One of the best proofs of the habitual kindness 
of the Mongol, is tho tameness of the hirJs on the 
plateau. Crows perch themselves on the top of loaded 
cainels, and deliberately steal Chinamen's rusks and 
3.[ongors mutton, before the very eyes of the vociferating 
owners; hawks sweep down in the market-pkee at 
ITrga,aiid snatch eatnbles from the hands of the unwary, 
who simply accuse the thief of patricide and pass on ; 
and swallows^ year after year, build their nosts and rear 
their joiiiLg inside the vety tents of the Mongols* A 
iTongoIian's pity seems to flow out freely towards the 
suffering of all creatures, even the meanest and most 
vexatious. My ktld-headed camel-driver was nearly 
driven to distraction one evening by a cloud of 
mosquitoes, which kept hoveTing over and alighting on 
his shining pate. During the night there came a touch 
of frost, and when we rose in the morning not an insect 
wds on the wing. Looking at them ns they clung 
numbed to the aides of the tent, be remarked, The 
are frozen; and then addedp in a tone of 
ipithy, the Mongol phrase expressive of pity^ 
/ ** Iloarhe There was no sarcasm or hyimcrisy 

about it. 

The jwjTuiar idm a/ /iMPtfn is, that it is a place where 
hunger and thirst are felt no more, where there is no 
more sicknesa or weariness, no more snflcringor pain, 
no Bcorcliuig heat, no biling coUi a pkee where the 
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Loly Id perrect hllss^ rejoice in ihe slimie of trees green 
with perpetual spriiigp and pinck fruita mellow with 
perpetual autunui j a place where old frienda meet and 
their existence for ever^ w ithin eound of ceaseless 
pr^ayera, which are edd for the hodefit of all animated 
beings. The tortures of hdl, or purgatory, whichover 
yuu may prefer to call it, are described with a minnU- 
nc:ss and detail too horrible for us to dwell on^ but 
there la one tiling worth renmrkmg, that is, the htoOKS 
of the puniahmeut to the sin. Just take one exampto. 
A nmn has lived and died a glutton* The oonaequeuce 
is* that ho is punished by bungen He is bum with 
perhaps a bcKiy as Large aa a mountain, and a stomach 
capjP 42 ioiis as a cavern j food is witkid hU reach, and ba 
is as hungry as ail thn wolves in Siberia [ he would eat, 
but tiis mouth 13 a3 small os a needle's ejo, and his 
throat is aa narrow as a hair. Gluttony was his sin^ 
linngar is his punishment, It is the same all tkro|ph; 
a mana punishment springs directly from his ain. 
Another of the good things of Mongol Enddhi^Qi 
Uie f&i£>tT it ascr^ t& prayer. On one occasion ^ 
lama eaiue to my tent, and a^ked mo to diviner for 1-ifni. 
I said I could not divine, and asked him what 
matter wwl He aatd that the other day Lis temji>t0 
had been robbed, and he wanted me to discovor in 
direction the thief had gone. Next morning I pilctm." 
my tent at the temple, when, hearing the Eound of long- 
continued aervkes, I asked what It meant, and was toL] 
that they ware holding services^ in the hope that their 
god would have the thief apprehended. That very day 
the thief waa brought in, and still the sound of service 
wont om Asking again* I was told that they were now 
holding a thanksgiving fiervio^^ 
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Evejy Mongol believes most devoutly in the value 
of pTftyer. Many of hig prayers are mere cbarma, 
|>erliaps, or simple repetitioiis ■ but no coneumnce of 
circuinstaoces can arise ia which he doca not believe it 
aclvautageoua to say them. As to the decision of the 
aatore of his future statephc believes not only that he must 
piay^ but also that lie must work. Many instances of 
works could be quoted, I heard of a man who kept 
silver beside him bound up in little parcels of three 
mace, and gave one of these packeU to every lama^ 
goodp bad and mdiSbrent^ who came and asked for it 
1 have seen mileg of stony road cleared and smoothedi 
and the stones piled up in pyramids by the pious hands 
of one mam 

Mongol BuddhjUa t affprd;s 

whose depth and magnjiud^ surpass the gtnsp of Jio 
greatest miutk For the undersuniiing of the weak, 
it veils its ^oijp comprehends itself in the smaller 
possible compass^ and gives the ignorant siir syllablesj 
Om mani padmi Au»i, to pronounce, as the sum and 
substance of all. If a msm's spint is of a wandering 
naturo, or di$iaclined to devotion, it puts into his hand 
a wheel filled with pmyera, and tells him to turn that, 
and it will count as if he had repeated the whole of 
the printed foimuUe contained in itj and if even this 
is too mueh fur himp he can depute the duty to the 
flutter of a flag or the crank of a wiudiuitl. 

It La scarcely possible to believe that the present 
Mongols aio the desceudmitg of those who rode hehind 
Genghis Klian in his wild career of bloodshed and 
slaughter. Their bravery seems completely gone. Not 
long since a perfect stampede was created in Central 
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Mongolia, by the report that robberg had been seen 
tiavelliiig togetLor tii a bwJj, Everybody fled; flocks 
and herds were driven off, heavy goocb abanJonedj and 
a largo dbtrict left wMiotit inhabitanL The panic 
overtook a caravan in which were aotne uaveMor^ in 
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camel-mrts. The camel-ciirtii were left in the desert, 
and the whole eoiiipriiny fled to the bill country- For 
some weeks the Hnssian post wikS intcrrnptod, and 
things looked serioua. It was afterwards discovered 
that it was all a raistake. The supposed robbers were 
a few people going to TJiga to pray; bo few' that even 
























Kad they been robbers of tbE bravest, a tithe of the med 
who fled might have driven them off; and the whole 
flight dJight have heeri prevedted^ had there been found 
ooe man with bravory enougli to reconnoitre the 
supposed enemy, Jlore than the half of the male 
population now are Jamoa, who of course from their 
vows could never be warriors* 

Mongol prietats recogtiise the power of motive in 
estimating actions. One night a hungry dog enterei! 
ijiy tent, and stole nearJy my whole stock of mnttonH 
A day or two afterwards, in talking of the event to a 
laiiiftp I asked him, in joke, if he would consider that 
I hmi any* merit in thus feeding the starved animuL 
” Nop^^ said he keenlyp you did not mean to do it, and 
you were sorry for it when it w^as done. If you had 
voluntarily taken the mutton and fed the dog, your act 
would have btien meritorious ; but as you did not mean 
to do it, you get no merit by the event.” And so 
throughout all their actions. The attitude of the tDincl 
decides the nature of the not He that offers a cup of 
cold water only, in a proper spirit, has presented a gift 
quite as acceptable as the most magnifleeutof donations* 
The theory of the religionp and even the popular notiou 
of it, bp stress on the attitude of the spirit in prayer 
also; hut the practice so notoriously disregards the 
spirit and exalts the letter, that on this point it is 
iinfKusibio to say a friendly word. 

ibiny of the tcacliings of Buddhisiu nisiemble Lhoso 
.of our own Christianity. To cnuincratc them all svouh] 
take np too much time and space. It will suffice to 
speak of a few-* llie flood. The teaching of this 
narrative—the destruction of the wicked, and the 
escape of men and animals for the sake of one 
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righteoda mnn—flgreets quite with M'-ingoI doctrine. 
Abraham, a mim the reault of whose faith and piety 19 
felt to tho Latent ages] Joaeph aod David, mea whoso 
faith Cfirried them thjough the mightieat advcr&itics, up 
to the highest rank of honour; these threo the Mongols 
hall aluioat as heroes of thoir own rdigion, while 
the story of Elisha multiplying the widow's oil 
(2 Kings iT*)j they aay is exactly like their own 
logenda. The parable of the piodignj—sin followed by 
sufferings and repentimce by forgiveness—and of the 
Pharisee and publican^ they also welcome as orthodox; 
blit that which delights their heaita most of alb the 
picture of the Good Samaritan beside bis kneeling 
camelp pouring medicine on the wounds of the auffercr. 
When they see how he has botmd tip the wounded parta^ 
and hear bow be eoriveyed the wounded man to the 
inup paid his reckoning, and gave him something to go 
on with, their enthusiasm rises^ because they recognise 
in the Samaritan the ideal of their own religion— 
self-denying help to the distressed. Though the listeners 
am frequently lamas, they never fail to express their 
hearty dUapprobation of the red'Coated priest who 
passed by on the other eide^ ^*The religioua am one. 
The dress is different. The meaning la the same. Exactly 
alike" These and similar phrases are constantly on the 
lips of Mongols who listen to such parts of our Bible as 
are mentioned above. These phrases are often uttemd 
unthiukinglji and sometimes by men who wish to draw 
the conversation to a close:, that tliey may ask wliat your 
coat is made of, or if you have a telescope; hut such 
exprcMiions are not always the result of mdiffemuce. 
Even the Christian student of their literature h efren 
struck with points of resemblance, and finds cause 
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to be gbil that Mongol Eudillusm hna a«ch noble 
teacliiiigs. 

The grejit joints of conLmst —the Clkristi:iii doc¬ 
trine of one Jife of probation p the resurrection of the 
bodv* salvation by faith on Christp as opposed to their 
doctiiae of escape by workSp creation by a pre-existent 
Creator^ and government of the world by the same alb 
powerful Creator. On these poiots^ the two—Cbristiaiuty 
and Buddbistn^—are diametrically opposed; butp with 
the exception of these and a few others^ the teachings 
of the two religions bear a striking resemblance. 

Tills then is what is to be said in favour of Buddbisiiill 
as no^v existent in Mongolia. It is a religion of mighty 1 
power^ of noble teachings^ adapting its precepts and 
exactions to the meanest capacities and tbo most com- 
prelienaive intellects; searching behind the actions of 
men, and trying their motivea; quenching the thirst for 
blood in fierce tribes^ and moderating them into kindtie^ 
and hospitality ; a religion some of whose teachings rise 
nearly to the level of inspiration itself ; a religion which 
has perhaps more redeeming qualities than any other false 
system of worship which the world has yet see cl 

Having thqs^ spoken as far as I couldp jnstly and 
impartially, in /fivmtr of the religion, it is only fajr that 
iU/a-uits and d^/cats should now be discussed* 

Mnders thd fnaicrial 0/ tk€ 

cauTitTy the lamas s^rmiiig m JH&n^diar Young 
and oldp rich and poor* outwardly devout and openly 
wicked p you meet them wherever you meet human be mgs 
at all. Diligent and laajp intelligent and stupidp men of 
prayer and men of tradCp they are continually coniing 
across your path From personal observatjon, 1 am 
inclined to think that sixty per cent of the mde 
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popuintinii of i]iQ country is quite a moflcmte tail mate, 
TliC aiubltion of tJiC'se men is to live by tlmir Tcligioii, 
Moat of tbeio try, iiiony i^uceeed^ and ilms tlie oneigy uf 
the country is clogged wd crushed by the Incubus of juat 
as many men as can manage to find standing-room on the 
supcistitioD and piety of the people^ Aa for tlio iamua 
who cannot get a footing to support themselvea on 
religious Uccds of tlio people, they have to betake them- 
soives to trade, work* berdiug cattle or performing the 
moet menjal offices. Even by tbeni the country ia little 
benefited, because, having no families to support, they 
have no great stimulus to exert themselves tnucb in any 
line, and^ as a matter of fact^ do just as little ns they 
can—notliing more than hunger and cold compels them. 

Buddhism hinders the material prosperity of the 
country Ijy its arrogatit self-mficictun;. SaiJ * lama to 
me once: " You foreigners are very clever in your way. 
Your telegraphs, Eteam-boats, railways, poatM 
newspapers, manufactures, trade and medical and scien¬ 
tific knowledge, are very well in their way - hut yon lack 
one thing—tho knowledge of our religion and sacred 
books* Notwithstanding all you know, your namdis hut 
like the mouth of this flour-bag, bound up and drawn 
together, and so eontractml that nothing can enter 
Read our hooka, and then"—slmking out the untied 
mouth of the fiour-bag—'^your minda will become 
enlajgcd in breaiith and grasp, and you will have 
intellectual capacity eo'^ugh to take in all the wonders 
of hoaveu and earth* ^ ou send letiem and telegrams, 
and ruu to and fro Ui know things distant The student 
of our books sits in his tent, and by the power of his 
attainmeais in learning, knows all things in all paits of 
the universe." 
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Thi?^ kiiul of jt^iimption, which is perliap?* jnor^ 
(^derailj felt thun exijresscdt hm BameLhing to do with 
tlie repressioD of the spirit which prompts meti to visit 
udknovfn coudtriea, establish new lines of coidiiierce, sect 
out unesplored knowlodgOj aoti geoetallj improve the 
mcDtal and material prosperity of a people. They Imve 
everything already j what more do they want I Let the 
English makOp and the Russians? and Chinese «ell, their 
every article of dress and household furniture. These 
benighted peoples^ whose only thought is wealth and 
pleasure, who in fact live like the beasts; let them busy 
themselves with these earthly triflea. A Mongol knows 
something better. Ho should occupy himself with his 
religion, Thb La the kind of feoling with which they 
regard tis outsiders. To iusluuate that their religion 
lacked anything that was really worth a man's while to 
seaioh afterp would be heresy, Oci the same level of 
authority with which it speaks of the aouh ain nud meritp 
reward and punishmeut, their Buddhism also settles, 
distinotly and definitely, all points of medicine, 
geography^ and astronomy. If any man w'ants to study 
any one of the^ subjects—“to the gaertfl hooks—what 
ahonld he want outside of tliein? If a man has money 
to spend, let him spend it in acfiuiring merit; and not 
fleck to increase it hy trade, like a worldly-minded 
Chmamsn. If a man haa time, moneyj and inch nation 
to travel, l^t him go the round of the Buddhist sacred 
places and temples, and not ramble aimlesdy over the 
world* like a ilemeated Englishmaiu In this way, their 
religion always, tacitly at least, and often outspokeidy, 
frowns upon any attempt at adding to knowledge* or 
advancing in any way from their present state. If a man 
prepares to venture on new fields cf study or eoterpme. 
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ho will fiml huxi^M beaten bock, or eit Ida^^t formidably 
opposeiJ, by the united power of the piety, leiirntn;^p find 
«ui>drstition of his country, Tlie qoiisidi|uence is just 
what might liavo boon expected^ The Mongols mo do 
notbiog. They are depentleiit on others for everything* 
It might be supposed that Mongols would know at least 
how to fattea cattle; perbap they do, but one tiling i* 
certaiUp that the fat carcases displayed in butchers' shop 
in North China/thoagh originally Mongol sheep, weie 
not fattened by Mongoliana, Chioanien go to Mon¬ 
golia in spring, buy np likely animalR. lead them till 
autumn Lti green pistures/tend tliemwell night and day* 
and after that, the original Mongol would not know hia 
own sheep. Even in the very thing whicli is a Mongols 
bom profession, he is outdone by the superior intelli¬ 
gence and enterprise of the Chmanian. icsk a Mongol 
why this comes about^ and be ^vill tell you it is because 
bis countrymen are deficient in ability p Esamine and 
investigate the causa of this lack of abilLtjp and you 
will find that much, if not all the blame, is to be laid 
at the door of his religion, which systematically and 
prsiskntly frovfns upon and opposes every attempt at 
increasing knowledge and enterprise, without which 
mcrease of prosprity is an impssibility. 

B-uddhism hindirs leamiTig. About Ibree- 
fourtlis of the Mongol children go to school, but not 
more than about one-tenth of thein ever learn to read. 
Those who can write decently are fewer still* Tim 
reason of this is, that their Buddhism insists on their 
learning Tibetan * that is, learning the pronunciatinn of 
words, so that they ' may be able to read, that is pronounce, 
the words of the sacred books. Arrived at this state of 
perfection, they think they know enough, and rest 
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content Priests, IjmiEia, seldom cau read ft word of their 
own lan^ftge. Ifost of the few In^'inen who csn read 
Mongolian have studied it in the hope of govetament 
employment A few lamas do readp say three or four per 
cent Of the laymen more can read, say thirteen or 
fourteen per cent This ia a lamentable stnte of mattere^ 
It is much worse than if only the same percentage of 
Chiniimen could read i for while the Chinese character 
ia difficultj the Mongolian, having an alphabet like our 
own, is very easy, and it is much easier to learn to rend 
^tifiolian thou EngU^ the words 

innch nearer their jpmjmnc^tio^ than m onr own 
language. That^few people can read is therefore a 
lieavy charge against Buddhism j because the whole 
effect of its influence is to deter men from learning. 

The eppre^^n of the lamas is another charge I 
have to make against Mongolian BucUlhisni. The Inmaa 
oppress the people by their exactions. Suppose a man 
geta 3 tck. He sends for a doctor. Ha is a lama. He 
must have h is fee. Be the patient rich or be he poor, tho 
monejTj or the sheep, or the 01 , or the home must be 
forthcoming, else the medicine is not forthcoTning. The 
only oppression nbont this 13 in the case of the pooTj from 
whom medical help is withheld, if they cannot make 
Boine return. But this is not alL Work without prayer 
is of no avail. The patient has medicine, he must also 
have lama services^ or perhapa temple services even. 
What Uien t Docs the temple—do the lamas ojtsct fees 
for praying? No, they don't mici them; but they 
g£pi€l them, and the people are trained to believe that 
they need c^cpfrct nogooil from their prayers, ex^Kpt they 
make hniidsomc di.inations to the lamas or the temples 
employeth If he is rich, he spends sheep, camcLsp lion^s^ 
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03?cn, money, tf he is poor, he most stiU flti-l some¬ 
thing, If be getia better^ all rightj the lamas have tlic 
gifts and the credit of the recovery. If he dies^ so 
much the worse for him^ and ag much the better for the 
lamas. They merely say, *^Ohp his true time to die 
bail cuine^ and when that comes there k uo escape/' 
But they are not yet finished. Prayers must be said- 
and services held for the benefit of the departed souL 
More gifts must be made, more money must he spent 
When aiekneas and death enter a Mongol a tent, they 
come not alone ; they often come with poverty and roiti 
in thetr train* I know a man who was once rich in 
cuttle and herdsL He had flocks of sheep, herds of 
Cattle^ drovea of horses, and strings of camels. Now he 
liuH not a sheep to bleat at his door. It is the old stcry^ 
too Common in Mongolia. Sicknesa camOj then death i 
first of one child, then of another; till of a large family 
only one sou and one daughter remain. The stricken 
parents spared no expense on dcctorsand prayers to save 
their children: then, after death took their sons and 
daughters, lavished out tlieir means on prayers anti 
services on bchatf of the departed eonls. Now they are 
old, poor, bead-audHeuTi in debt, and he who once was 
famcius, and rich^ and regarded the countenance of no 
man, is fain to eke out his unhappy esisleuice on the 
proceeds of begging, borrowing, teacliing^ and a govern¬ 
ment office worth tw elve taels a year. No language is 
too strong tc uso in the condemn ation of these merciless 
robbers, who " devour widows' houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayers "; and no terms are too severe for the 
rEprobntion of a sy'Btem w’hich fattens and gorges itself 
by torturing the feelings of nattsml afiTcctionj when laid 
bare uud bleeding from sorrow and h^reavement 
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^[any Itvinas are, I douljt notj quite Ginccne. They 
4ut3 not 80 much deraivera os deceived. But the whole 
aystem is fflunded on deception, and the wires are pulled 
bv bmas fully conscious of the ftauda. Take three 
in stances. 

At Wu T'oi, there is an image' in a little temple over 
the gateway of the village. From this idol, we were 
told quite Beriously, light strearas far and near on i::ertaia 
days of the month. This of oooisa nvisea the fame of 
the temple, and brings revenue; and most lainaa 
perhaps believe it. but those who cany on the deception 
know all about it. This ia merely one case of a clas}, 
anil it 13 on devioes like this that the lamas rely, to keep 
■jp the reputation of .themselves and tbeir teuiplea. 

When famous lamas die and their bodies are burnt, 
little whitepills are reported as foundajoong the ashes,nnil 
sold for large sums to thedevoiit,aa being the concentrated 
virtue of the man, and possessing the power of insuring 
a happy fiittire for him who swallows ono near death. 
This is quite common. I heard of one man who 
improved on this, by giving out that these pilla were in 
the habit of coming oat through the skin of various 
parts of the body. These pills called afiart/, meywitli 
a ready sale, and then the man himself reapM tho 
reward of his virtue, and did not allow all the proht 
of it to go to his heir. 

The living Buddha system— living Buddhas, Gegetis. 
as they are called, abound in ilongolia. Peking boasts 
two inside the walls, and another outside, at the Yellow 
Temple. The current belief is. that these men when 
they die take another birth, remember tlieir former 
state, and prove their identity by using phrases chareo 
leristic of the former Buddha, selecting things tliat 
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belonged to b'lin frcmi among a heap of ttjingg that 
were not liis^ descnbiog the temple^ laniaa^ etc* Great 
parade h made of the testing of the child. The truth 
of the matter is, that the head arrange everythiagi 
and " coach ” up the chUd; but the common people, 
perhaps the majority of the lamas even, believe the 
hoax most implicitly* Those who moDoge the buainese 
are aa couscioug of the fraud as they are of their own 
e^tistence, and it is even whispered that the Qegen ig 
not only their dupe, but their Tictim, ruled with a rod 
of iron^ honoured and mnde much of as long ag he is 
yielding to the board of lamas, but quietly poisoned or 
othemdse murdered when ha begins to be refractory, or, 
discovering his power, tries to exercise hia own wilL 
The living Buddhas are the pill am of the present 
Mongol religious system—a system that owes its support 
to deUbomte fraud and falsehood, and that on the part 
of its highest laMag. 

The great ginnera in Mongolia are the lamas, the 
great centreg of wickedness are the templea. It is the 
system which makes the lamas, and places them in 
bot-|}eda of vice* Few lanmg have any hand m their 
oasud^ng the sacred garb When children of gix or 
ten yet-ra of age, their parents or guardians decide timt 
they shall lie Lunas. The Httte fellows are plavaed 
enough to put on a red, coat, haife their beads ataTen, 
cany about the leaf of a Tibetan book between two 
boards, and be saluted as lama. It is all very fine at 
first. As mere children they do not know how much 
the full e^rtcut of their tows iueansL After some years 
they do know, but thou it b too late to tum back. 
They canoot get free from their vows—they caunot 
keep Ibem ; so they break tliem repeatedly and aystc- 
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matically; th^sir cdusctence is fteareJ, imJ now th^t 
are started they do not stop with rnerely Tiolatiog 
¥owB they cannot kcepp hut^ having coat esido restraint^ 
and acquired a momentuiii in sin, they go on to the 
most unthougbt-of wickedness. Thus it comes that 
the great lama religious centres are the great centra of 
sin. The head-quarters of Mongol Buddhism is iTiga^ 
where Satan's seat h. If yon go there you will be 
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warned never to go out alter duak, except you -are well 
armed; and a foreigner who knew sometldog of the 
place once remarked that he believed that the lamaa 
there lived in the daily piaclice of all the aids known 
among men, murder alone excepted. Most of these 
men, had they not aa children become tlie victims of 
this earned system, might have lived useful lives, free 
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from at k>nst tbe grosser forms of iniquity, which as 
lamas they diiuk up like water. 

The lama system is a curse to the people generally. 
Like priest, like people. Tho infUieitce of the wicked¬ 
ness of tba lamas is most hurtfuL It is well-known. 
The lamas sin not only among themselves, but sow their 
evil among tho people. The people look upon the 
lamas as sacred, and of course tliink tliat they may do 
what lamas do. Thus the corrupting ludueuce spreads, 
and the state of Mongolia to^lay, as regards uprightii(»a 
aud morality, is such as makes the heart more sick ilia 
more one knows of it I suppose there are good lamas 
here aud there, and I do not forget that the guilt of 
eiTi lies Upon the smtier himself, not upon a systembut, 
nevertheless, the guilt of the tempter is as great ns tluvt 
of the sinner] and this guilt must be laid at the door 
of the system of lamaLsm, which Mongol Buddhism 
regards as one of her brightest ornaments. 

Mongol liitddhisTp. has hardly any intetliffent toorsAip. 
STost of the prayers are Tibetan; but there are a few 
Mongol prayers in use also, which the users seam to 
uuderstand more or less. Make ullowaucc for ibis—say 
one per cent, to be very liberal—and then it is safe to 
say, that 3longol Buddluam has no intelligent worship, 
The roasoD the Mongols thetuselvca give for using 
Tibetan in preference to Mongolian ia, that as water 
when poured from one cup into anotber becomes less 
in quantity and losos its purity, so the pmyers suffer in 
translation from one language to another. So they 
keep to the Tibetan, and maintain that the merit lies 
in saj-ing the pmyer, not in nndciatanding it. They 
carry this out to its IcgitimaU' resulu. 

I once saw a huge pile of a ten-volmuc work in a 
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MonguVs tent, and asked what use was ni:ale of it. 

1 was told if. wiis ii'ShI tJircHi;.:!! once a j-Civr. Aa lliis 
would have Ikmjh a good task for ibc owner, win* was 
fonder of wliLsby than piety. I asked a little more about 
it. and was to!u there was no difficulty in the matter. 
Ten Uinas were sent for to the temple, entered a tent 
prepared for their use, took each man his volume, and 
the whole ten rattled away simultaneously till the task 
was eoDipleted. Tin's is uo exaggeration. Ash almost 
any lama the meaning of bia prayer, and he will think 
you a queer fellow, even to ask such a thing. Eeiiiember 
the windmills and the prayer-wheels, and there you 
Jiavc proof that the wotsliip is neither intelligent iior 
spirituaL It is simply mechanical, whether perfbrmcil 
bv the mouth, the hand, or ttie windmill. The worship 
is simply a hollow form—nothing more. 

There is an improvement on mechanical worship even. 
In the cupb-Kflid under the altar ia a Mongors tent, I 
once came upon a bundle nicely done up. I was 
curious to see what w.t 3 iu it; but the very men^on of 
opening it threw the Mongol into a state of excitement 
and he hastily eipluioed to me that it bad heed put up 
by a celebmted lama, and that ite very existence there 
was sufficient to bring luck to the tent and merit to the 
inhabitaota. 

Thu BwUhMie woraftip « rfeiffJiny. Tlie lamaa 
niake much of tlie attitude of the mind iu devotion, 
tliey say, indeed, that in offerings and worship the state 
of the mind is overytliing, Tliey also maintain that in 
bowing before idols, the, worship is not directed to the 
image, but to that which the image represents. This 
is all very well in theory, but as we are now dealing 
with the practical aspects of Buddhism, it 13 iinposeiblH 
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to overlook the fact^ that the great mass of the people 
wojr:ibip the lumps of brass, wood, or mud befbte which 
they bow. A devout Muqgol baa to worship qot only 
iumgesp but must also pay his devotion to books, father 
and mother^ and above all his Baksbi or teacher. His 
teacher he esteems more than father and mother; to 
the Litter he owes his body; to hts teacher ho owes the 
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enlightenment of bis soul. Naj^ he rauhs bis teacher 
as high as Buddha bims^lf Buddha's revelatbus are 
great and gcod, he sajsi, but except through bis teacher 
be would never have knowm them; and thus it U that 
lie ranks hia teacher on a level with Buddiia, 8ome 
even speak more boldly^ and hold that the Wacber does 
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more for thcin tliati Budilhfip aini thert^fore diiserve^ 
WGm hanotir. lu tliis u'ay it cornea about that 
Buddhism takes a moji, ainful. viJe, paasipunte, full of 
lies and duplicity^ a man whose Imperfections nnd liiifi 
you are j)crFectlj acqiiaiiitcrl witJip and seta him up as 
your higboat object of reverence, 

Bmldhi^ic ffood works o/im da more h^rm lhan 
ffood^ To relieve diRtieascd anitnala is nicritorioiiSp soy 
t}ie BinhUiist hooka. Country Mongols somotimesp on 
going out at the gate of the great Inma temple in the 
city of Peking, find a Ghinanmn sitting with sparrows 
cooped up in cages. The sparrows arc for sale cheap— 
a cash or two each. He appeals to the Mongol, and. not 
in vain. It is a clmuco to make ment elieaply* so the 
latter buys oiie or iwo bird% sets them at liberty, find 
goes away with the comforting feeling that he has dona 
a meritorious act ion. He has let two sparrows free» 
and by that very act causes other three to be trapped. 
Indeed, it was simplj to meet the Mongol demand that 
these sparrows were caught; and thus from want of a 
little iiefiectioiip he caniSES birds to be distressed by the 
very act of ielieviug them. This is a small matter^ and 
the thing is so apparent that most of the tovm Mongols 
ate not to be caught tlui 5 = A more seriona matter is 
the giving of alms. Almsgiving is a splendid virtue in 
itself, blessing him that gives and him that takeSp when 
earned on with discretion. Wien carried on without 
discretioUp it bcGomes, as in Mongoliax ^ bloat and 
a curse to the bnd and the people. 

Indiacriruinate charity has flooded the country with 
beggars. Not only do jou find sturdy fellovrs begging 
round the country^ under the slmllow pretence of praying 
for the good of the land,, but monnied beggars are quite 
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cautLiDOP. ride in ^lon^oliap and eoiEictimes 

ride ^ood |io:r9i^ too. Tiiey come and live on the best 
the te»t afTonls, and, not <»ntctik!d wtlh tiiijs, expect a 
gift in money or kiml when they leave. No one likes 
lo refiise lulmittnnce or withJioid the gift, Jest tfie lania 
should blast them with hh curse. The clover in which 
beggars revel induces many to adopt the profession 
who have not the oxeuae of helpless poverty; and not 
only do these fellows ride about on horseback, but some 
of them band together in companioSp and travel about 
with camois and a ti nt. However, there is another side 
to this picture^ One of the saddest pictures to bo seen 
anywhere b in the market-place of Uiga, where hurnaii 
boingss lie night and day on the stony ground^ covewl 
with a few scraps of hltlky skins and cast'oflffelta. Host 
of them have no fire, and there they lie ejKpoaed to the 
intense frustthat prevails five orsu months of the year^ 
and to the piercing night winds which blow all the year 
round. Said a Buriat once to me, aa we stood looking 
at them: These are ’wortmut creatures; the half of 
them die." Tho truth of lib words was manifest, wlien 
morning after momsng one IsJr after another was found 
empty. Such is the end of the Mongol beggar when he 
becomes too weak to beg more. 

The inducement to go to the Uiga marketplace b 
the fact that people of the ploce^ and pilgTims, with an 
eye to merit, prepare food by the pailful, and have ft 
digtributed to the famiMiing. The manner of distribu¬ 
tion is unique. One man takes the pail and a ladle; 
the iustant he is seen approaching, raen^ womeu^ and ^ 
cliildren, producing from the breast of their garmenta 
the ever-present cup, rush at him, and he would never 
reach the helpless creatures at alh did not his 
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coTnyMmioii, a stalwart lama, by about him with a pole 
about QightfeeL loiigp and ktjep back the eager crowd* 
Skimdahes and fights ensue over the tlie 

whole crowd behave more like a pack of savage dogg 
than human bcingsL TJib is one of the deploDible 
fmita of that charity without discretion which has 
some attmctive things about it, hut which in reality 
copses more Buflcriog and mifory than ^t relieves, 

Mmffol u?aA'«3 wcm in or (ion J aiiff 

rfuily inJifcrcnL To kill sheep, for instoncej as food, 
is right enough in itselh Enddbism &ays^ ^^Tliou shnlt 
not kilL'^ But a Jlongol must hav^ mutton^ ao he 
invenia all raanner of excuses. If he is within reach 
of a market, be goes tlrere and buys, persuading him^ 
self that ho haa no hand in the killing of the animal 
He pretendE not to see that by purchasing the fieah he 
makes himself partaker in the sin of killing. The 
lamentable thing iSj, that the Bnddhist fiodg himself 
hampered with bo many impossible commands;, which 
be finds he cannot keep, that by a constant practice of 
juggling with his conscience, he at lost comes to have 
very vague ideas as to what he is reBponaible for, and 
what ho is not tcsponsible for* Wlien religion hiis 
succeeded in blindiug a man, so that he cannot tell 
right from wrong, it has well-nigh prepared him for 
any dn, even the most atrodoits. 

There are, however, right-minded men in Mongo!ia» 
who do not stoop to $iich juggling at all. They say st 
is a sin^ hut mutton they must have; they cannot help 
eo they go in for the sin, hoping to wipe out t(io 
stain by extra diligence in making merit 1 otioe met 
such a man, and was the occasion of hia being a good 
deal grieved. He was a kma, and sold mo a sheep, 
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AS part Cif his bargain to niA a laymaD to 
kill it. The sun set, and no layman turned up. If the 
animal had only been killed, theru were plenty of lamas 
about who would have been only too glad to assist in 
skinning it nttd outting it up j but no one would strike 
the blow. He ba/i to take his sheep away again, and, 
in addition to being sorry at the loss of the money, be 
seomedv^reb eierctsed in his mind because he by 
selling the animal for slaughter folt liiin^etf guilty of 
kUling itj and as the tmiis-'iction had fallen through 
foresaw that he would have to sell it to some one efse! 
and thus be twice guilty of kilhng the same sheep! 
It is Impossible not to have sympathy with such 
straightforward men, in the superfluous dilemmas in 
which they are placed by the unreasonable demands of 
an over-cMCting reiigiou. 

One day we pitched our tent near the abode of a 
family, which I found to consist of one old man and two 
old women. I asked for milk, and, ag they were poor, 
oflFered to give them some rice in return. We bad been 
living on rice and millet for days, aud were eager to 
taste milk. Tliey had run out of grain, and for days 
bail been living mainly on preparations of milk.: They 
bad plenty of milk and no rice; we had plenty of rica 
and no milk. Eschange was for the good of both 
parties. The old women seemed to jump at the idea, 
but referred the question to the man, put the end of a 
fragment of a gun-barrel into her toothless mouth, 
juid set about blowing the fire. The old man n«id e 
short work of_ the question. He would like the 
exchange, but there was a religious prohibition for 
the day. It could not be done ; so they drink 

their milk, and we must boil our rice in watch So it 
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at least; yet in a miniiteA we had a basinful 
of good milk in our t^^nl The old wotnea were piona^ 
but not destitute of common sense; so sending off the 
old man 10 look after the goats, they quickly brought 
U3 milkp and carried off the rice; and I hope did not 
shock the old man's piety by offering him a shore of the 
spoiL This is only a sample of one among many 
vexatioua prohibitions and requirements, end of the 
manner in which common sense often disregards them. 
These ordinances, which the Mongols fed hiudlag upon 
thofn^ cmrnot be thua disregarded, without doicg 
violence to the conscience, hut, after all, the blame of 
disregarding such meaningless commandments rests, not 
so much with the offender, as with the system which 
appoints the orilinances, 

faib to prodiu:^ holimss. It holds out 
the greatest inducements to virtue, and shakes the 
direst terrors over vice ; bnt it succeeds neither in 
destroying vice nor producing virtue Religions Mongob 
steal, seemingly without the least sense of shame^ 
and do not hesitate to tell lies even when saying their 
prayers. A Doctor of Divinity of my own acquaintance, 
on one occasion deliberately and predetenninately lied, 
that he might retain possession of a few inches of wood, 
which he knew belonged to a Chinaman close by; and 
the fact may perhaps not be generally known that the 
disciples of one of our Poking living Buddhas have 
quite a widespread reputation for being notoriDiis thieves I 
It b utmeceasaiy to multiply examples Perhaps 
discouraged by long failure. Buddhism seems to have 
given up trying to make men good and pure, and seeing 
to have uo hesitation in extend ing her consolations and 
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countenance, even to those who professsionalty live bj 
the wages of ttiiqnity. The great aim of Tcligion is to 
make men good anti holy, and when a religion fails in 
thia BO ntterly that it gives up the attempt altogether 
where, I would ask, can it find aa excuse for its csist- 
encc ? “ It is hcncefnrtlii good for nothing, but to be 
cast out anti trodden under foot of men.'’ 

JlmttiJihm is a KSitt-ptr. Apirt from this, IIietc is a 
superabundance of charges against this religion, sufficient 
to coiidcnm it utterly again and again. But even 
though there were na other cliarges, ^Ais one would 
be sufficient to condemn it. It usurps haughtily and 
with a high hand tlie worship and honour due to Jesus 
Clirist alone. By teaching that men caOj unaided, free 
themselves from siu, and pass to the life beyond, from 
the regions of sorrow and suSering, it makes the Cross 
of none effect, and says that the death of Clirirt 
was BuperHuous, It not only usuqia His rightful 
dominion, but actually vannts itself as greater and 
mightier than He ■ and this too, when it knows itself to 
be an utter failure, quite incapable of performing the 
Broalleat of its many boasts; and is conscious, in the 
person of its highest officer, that, foundation and 
Buperatructure, it is a fabric of lies, wnrp and woof it is 
a tissue of frdschood. Lamas arc either deceivers or 
deceived, or prtly both; temples are gilded cages of 
unclean birds; the whole system is an utter al^iiiia- 
alien, an offence to God, and a curse to man. Let us 
pray for the speedy destruction of this religion, which 
banglitily robs God, and remorselessly pollutes and 
crushes man. May it soon fall, and its oppressions be 
replaced by tlie mild sway of that Master whose yoke U 
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easy and wliase burrlcn b light ; and nmy wu length 
see the Mongol leaire off his pilgrimages and lus vain 
repedtioiis, being taught that ** pure religian and nude* 
filed before God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fathetless and widows in their afnicdoiip and to keep 
himself tmapotted fram the world.'’ 


CHAPTER XlA. 


THE FITtfiT OF THE WHITE MOSTli, 

rrrpmtiana. A'f i:Albig^. Ama^trifJit it tlur nf 

foniigDflti' nwi. SfiVcH diUidan on the liyt di^ ot tJie 7^^741 
EtfliKtlDni ffnitabli! to th* feiMn. Euil(rw:m|f, Saj dtutiDiiH 
for thja jm. Dimtian of thb fsaat oT^d t^Uw at 

cenmonioi. 


Tui» is what the MocLgob eall New Year's Day, 
Haying an Invltaiion from a friendly lama to spend the 
day with him, I tnnk care to nirive at hia tent, which 
was not far from the Itn^dan frontter, on the aftemcN^n 
of the last day of the old year, Hus afternoon is always 
a busy time with the Mongols. Enter a tent at this 
time, and, 03 soon as your eyes recover from the blinding 
glare of the sun on the white expanse of snow outside, 
and the bitterness of the smoke-cloud inaide, through 
which yon must pass before sitting down, you see all 
hands at work. They are pteimrlDg for next day a 
fKist, In the tent of my host they were making 
This is mode by mindng mutton Tery small, 
mtiing it with salt and chopf^ vegetables, and doing 
it up in small nuts covered with a casing of dough. 

The amount of fflanipiilation necessary before the nnt 
Ja complete, and the unusual cleanness of the MongoLp' 
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a/lcr making it. always made me shudder when 
I saw them about to houcuur nie with this delicacy; but 
the knowledge that they would feeL much liuj-t if 1 
ficemctl not to appreciate their hospitality^ always luaile 
me swallow a little of it^ Tliey themBelves consider it 
a luxury to be indulged in only on great occasions^ and 
on this occasion prepare^l a large quantity. As soon as 
a nut was finished, it was placed on a board near the 
wall of the tent, where, notwithstanding the great fire 
blazing m the centre, it froze through in a few minutes. 
\\Tieo frozcp, the nuts were put away in a Img ready 
for to-morrow* 

While the rest of the company were making tlie 
handt, my host, the lam a himseir, was making refieatcd 
attacks on a basinful of boiled meat which stood before 
him. As suon as the baneh was finished, every mnu 
pulled out his knife and set to work on the meat. It 
is a Hide alarming to see a Mongol eat He t-akes a 
piece of meat in his left hand, Hoizes it with his teeth, 
then cuts it off clo^ to his lips. The knUe fiashea pafit 
so quickly and so close to the face^ that a spectator^ 
seeing it for the first time, has his doubts about the 
safety of the operators nose. Practice makes them 
expert, and their hand sure, and I never heard of any 
one, even when drunk, meeting with an accident in this 
way. Tlie configuration, too, of the Mongoliaa face 
makes this method of eating much safrr for them than 
for us. A Mongol's nose is not at all prominent, some¬ 
times hardly projecting beyond the level of the cheeky 
and the greater prominence of a foreigner^a nose lays 
him under a considerable disadvantage in dining after 
the Mongol faahion. Next to the colour of the hair, the 
size uf the nose is the first thing that strikes a Mongol 
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to pccuTjfvr Iri a foreigner; and not anfrcqiicntlya group 
of Mongols, after standing round and staring at some 
aewly-coitie foreigner, may be heard remarking among 
themselves, as they dispose, "‘What a tremendous 
nose I ** The alarm felt by a foreigner at seeing a 
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group of Mongols eating moat is somewliat akin to that 
experieuced by a Chtnaman when for the first time he 
sees a party of foreignera at table, fioiirishliig sharp 
glittering knives and putting food into their mouths by 
means of forks. He is astoabhed that the eatem do 
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not cut themselves^ and thinks his et^n hiuEnless 
cliopisticks much the euI^t %vay ef eating. 

While we were at dinner^ I ex [crossed my siiqirise ai 
Reding them taking tJieir meal so early in the after- 
ncKiRp and not after dark^ as nsnal. The reason they 
gave was that the Mongol fashion was to eat seven 
dinners on the last day of the year, I rather liked this 
idea at firsts as the custom in the north of Mongolia, of 
only one meal per day, and that after dark, with nothiiig 
but tem tea, tea, the whole day long, docs not seem to 
suit a European eo well as a ifongoL My sfitisfactiop, 
however, was short'lived, for I soon discoveTe<l tliat they 
had made up their minds that I should do justice to the 
wliole seven, and tliat a sly old yellow'-coated lama on 
my left had in stalled himself as tally-keeper to the 
guests. As the day wore on, matters bi^gan to look a 
little Benoii$- The solenm voico of the man in yellow 
had only pronounced thr^6 f What was to became of 
the remaining four? As I wag wondering how I could 
best get out of the difEculty^ deUvemnco came in an 
nnlooked-for w^ay. Some one sitting in a tent about a 
dozen yards off shouted, “Ocher, come and drink wine ;** 
and Ocher, though as a lama he had voivcd to nhstnin 
from w'inep and just then w^as employed in counting my 
dinners, at the summons disregarded his vow, threw up 
his office of tally-keeper, and the neit lime w^o saw him 
was in too genial a frame of mind to find fault with auy 
one for their shortcoming in the post. 

During the course of the afternoon two largo pails 
were filled with ton and setaride. When all the pre¬ 
parations were finished wo had a pleasant time round 
the blazing fire, talking of the customs of our respective 
couatrieSp etc^ etc. Among other tliingawe talked of 
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ihe spccily couiii^ of tima^ and, ia return for Bome of 
OUT Christian metapfioTS, mj lama gave ti^e some wise 
Buddhistic sayings, such as; 

** From tM iTtCHttient: of lufciOLrEn;^ wanlt^l^ partuiji; wilJi it ii ottr dfwm, 

Frani the momenl of nnloia, i¥j;i,ir*EEDft b onr dootn. 

Fram th^^ loomeat of birth, Af^th b otlr doom. 

Momftat hj ntoment W* approoch doatk." 

Next moraiog, Neiv Yearns Day, all wore (istit early^ 
and the every-day routine gone through as usual. The 
custoTnary question H ** Have you slept well ? was askedi 
but no reference tuaxle to the new year* The only 
manirest di (Terence that the whole household 

seemed to have got new caps. After a time, a neigh¬ 
bour carne in and asked^ “ Have you not embraced 
yet t ” This seemed to stir up our host; gianctng at 
the crescent of sunshine, whichj stteammg in through 
the smoke-hole above^ indicates the time of day as it 
traces its way round the circumference of the tent^ he 
reniarked, '^It is time now,"* But he was not quite 
ready. He unlocked a spacious box, and after bringing 
out a pile of things^ new and old^ at last succeeded in 
(isbing out a new red coat and a (5ne fur oip, triinmed 
with yellow silk, Tlie cap cost perhaps as much as the 
coat, and with tho two our host looked quite imposing. 
When nil was reaily^ all stood up ia the cloud of ^nioke, 
and each embraced each, saying, Sntn OI "* (Are you 
well ^ Their embrace ia a very simplo affair* Wlien 
two persons perforiu this ceremony they stretch out 
their arms towanls each other^ and the cum puts tlia 
ends of his eoat-sleoves under the ends of the coat- 
sleeves of the other* UTien we had all embraced we 
Bat down again, and aTtcr wiping away the tcara^ which 
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the bitter smoke, 3U9 we sU?od performing our ceremoDic^ 
in had forced from our eyes, each one ate h small 
portion from a pkte oontaming bread, fruiU, roasted 
millet^ and a preparation of milk^ Tliia dona, we 
hastened to the next tent, in winch a petty officer 
lived. Ey the time we all got in, the tent was crowded; 
each one of us emhiaced the liostp putting our sleeves 
under his, in token of respech ftsked^ Sain 0 ? " found 
a seat where we could, imnk his tea, tasted his fare, 
were offered Chinese wme in small Chiuese cups^ 
conversed n few minutesi and returned to our tent to 
receive visitor^i They were not long incoming* Some 
were near neighbouis. These merely drank tea and 
tasted bread, but when visitors cfucae from a distanco 
the hag of bajt^hr was produced, a quantity of it boiled 
and handed to the strangera. The ease anti rapidity 
with which this can bo cooked makes it a very desirable 
kind of fare to have on hand on a day whoa numerotia 
TLsitonSi are expected at different times. 

As we had a giUing lama—a kind of doctor of medicine 
and divinity all in one—for our guest, we soon had a 
number of people in our tent anxious to know their 
"lucky airt” for the year. The gilling was nothing 
loath to be consulted, produced bis books, and soon 
aatisBed tbe inqnn^rs. The process of detennining this 
lucky airt is simplo* Tlia visitor tolEa his age, the 
gilling consults a table, and the point of the compois is 
found at once, I tried for mine amoi^ the rest, and 
found tliat I had a double airt^ north-west and nottb-^ 
east, as far as I remember. 

During tl^e course of the day we had many visitora. 
Our tent possessed unusual attractionsk* My host was a 
man of iafliience ; hia guest, the gilHug, had a great 
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reputation far Je^Lrtub^^ the yeJJow-coated Jiinia, Ocher, 
presided over tlie wiiiL^niid made a very good master of 
the ceremonies * nod then there ivas tlie man from the 
far country/' 

After we bail for a time entertained the numerous 
vi&iitois whom these at tract ions drevv to cur tent^ wc 
dispersed in various directions to make the round of our 
several acquaintnnees. A young lama who hod sjient 
the night keeping a vigil in a temple took me in tow, 
and conducted me to all the tents within a rerLSonabte 
distance. In almost every Instaoee we foiinfl the altar 
decked out wjLh i4 great display of offerings. These 
consisted for the most part of bread nnd mutton, the 
broad piece of fat which forms the tail of the Mongolian 
sheep often being the centre-piece. One of the great 
injunctions of their religion is abstinence from flesh, 
and on expressing my surprise at finding the forbidden 
thing presented as a religious offering, an intelligent 
Mongol replied, "It all happens through stupidity. 
Stupid men mnong us ^[ougols are many/* It was 
noteworthy that on the altar of the man vrho made this 
remark the offerings consisted of groin^ fniit, and bread 
only. In all the tents which we entered not only were 
the altars furnished with a profusion of ofTeringa, but 
the altardamps—little brass cups filled wdth butter 
—were lighted, and in some of the more pretentious 
tents the altar was inclg^d above and around wiili 
silken hangings. The atUu: stands almost exactly 
opposite the door^ and a !New Year’s Bay visitor, on 
entering* turns first to the altar and worships; that 
done, he may address himself to the human occupants 
of the tent I noticed only one departure from this 
rule throughout the entire day. When we were in an 


gill wdniaii's tent a dasblng young Blongol cntored, and, 
dispensing vihU the wgrahip, proceeded at once to 
dilute the old lady. The occasion for tlxe miinifestation 
of his irroligion -hvas unfortunate—the old Ludy was just 
recovering from the effectii of a broken limb, and her 
beads and hand pmying-mill were her constant com- 
paiiionsi In such eircutastances it was not wonderful 
that she should be incensed at“ such levity^ She 
rejected his pruffored civilities with scorn, and with 
Puritanical stemnesa. ordered hifti to' worship God. 
The yonng spark did not reliah hia rebuke much, but 
did not dare to disobey. 

In addition to bread and tea, visitors are in most 
eases oflercd wine; and as every man is e^cpccted to 
visit the tents of all his friends, aii-l as very few' refuse 
wdiie when it is oflered, there is some danger of a rfiaii 
drinking more than is good for him. Two things tend 
to keep the Mongol sober—the Email sise of the cups, 
and the distance from tent to tenl But sometimes tlie 
Mongol gets tired of the minute Chinese wine-cup, 
throws it aside, and pours a good dram into a large 
wooden tea-cup. This, fretiuendy repealed, produces 
it^ elfect, and then follows horsemanship extraordinary [ 
A Mongol, long after he is too drunk to stands can keep 
hb sadd le very well, if ho can he hoisted into it, and 
one of the aighU to be seen on the afternoon gf a New 
Tears Day, is that of batf-n-dozen mneleaps careering 
in wmpany over the snow, performing ah manner of 
antics, and apparently in momentary danger of breaking 
their necks. Many of our visitors were a good deal 
more than ludf-seas overi but throughout the vrhob day 
we saw only two who oould not take care of themselves. 

The northern Mongols usuaUj restrict the festivity to 
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oae but n^^ighboure^ tbff Buriat^ keep up the 
celebration for a week or inore, perhaps—as the 
Mongob say^ with some ecotu — in imitation o{ the 
Busaiaos. Should Mends be beyond reach on the 
day of the year, the sacred duty of Kilutadon is 
performed on the occasion of their meetLog, Far 
into the year it Is r^uite comtnon for Mongols meetiJig 
in the desert to ^eInark^ * We have not embraced yet^ 
have we ?" and then duly perform the oereuioiiy that 
would have been appropriate months before. Southern 
Mongols^ on the other hand, say they ceaae embrueJug at 
the end of the White Month. 
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iUkiti^ ■ mijitaki!-. All baniif mi Work. The eilvenrtnillL. BrakeiK 
Irg^^wl bmlLEi cif Ihe bndcv Cort-I^iail of IuIeds. EridugriE^ln 
mn.il putj AAoming Iha bride. Oercnkapj mt 

iterting^ A true weeper- BrwJagfEKjm'fl tent beiricaded. liaiDcecK 
patliKi; remedy. 

You"ve just cuififl in good tiui^ for the w^edding" ^os 
tl^e greet mg with whicb 1 waa receii^ed m a anifUl 
cluster of Mougol tentSj where I went to pass a few 
weeks one t^utiimn. 1 Lad hca.rd nothing about it^ but 
was well pleased at the prospect of seeing so grand a 
marriage as that of the daughter of a high Mongii'j] 
nmndorin. The evening conversatiou in the tent was 
nil about the forthcoming match^the various things that 
were to be madci the presents iliat would be giveu^ and 
the feasting that would take place. 

Xcit moruiiig, hefore I bad gone out^ a tail ytiung 
girl came to our tent with a present for me from the 
mandarin, and, as I was told she was his daughter^ 1 
thouglit I was doing the polite thing w'^hen 1 referred 
to her coming mamfige. She looked confused, and 
soon lell the tent, when I was mformed that I had hcen 
guilty of great rudeness, as no bride id Mongolia is 
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supposed U> kaow anything about Iier mamagic till site 
is carri^^d oE to be delivered over to her busbanuL The 
bride hei^lf, of course, do€& know aU about it, and even 
assLjts in piukiug the garuients^ but still she is^ipp<md 
not to kuoK'j and tuyniktake lajin taking it for grunted 
that she did know, 1 did all I could to repdr my error 
by sending her two silver roubles to make buttoiis. 
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When 1 got out about among the tents I found that 
all hands were busj« Extra tents were being set tip, 
carpets, felts, boots, garments, cushions, wens being 
sewed, and, in shorty everybody was so busy that, as the 
brother of the bride said, they liad not tiine to eat or 
drink. Attracted by the "dick, clickof a Hght 
hammer, I entered a tent, imd found a silvcranjith busy 
omking the silver head onuunents. He was a lama, and 
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to me that he haxi been aeeommi«!ated im 
anotlier tent till the laoia sod of the mandarin was 
brought home with a broken leg. The smith had then 
to give place to the doctor, and shifted himself^ Lis 
scales, his cloth fill of tools, his blow-pipe^ and hia pieces 
of silver, to a humbler tent, where be was the guest of 
a married lama. I called oa the brokcD-legged son,, 
and found him an iatelligedt and pEeasiag young lanm 
who, without the least reserYc, was describing how ho 
hail come by the broken tiiiih* He had been inio^i- 
cated, fnlteD from hig horse^ and actually made two 
attempts to remount beftire ho discovered what was 
the matter. The eldest son, a layman, fmd married, 
Lved in a duster of tents about a mile away* His 
dependauts also were busy at the samo wedding outbt. 
In the cotiise of coDversation I weis repeatedly asked 
how we managed such afTairs, and the tisunl remark 
Toade when T described our weddings was, “ How easy I 
In 3Iongolia it b a furmidable buslueas, lasting about 
a week, more or less. 

The first thing that arrived was a cart-bod of pro¬ 
vision:^ from the nearest Chiiiese town, pruminent 
among the being two picub^ of strong 

Chioese whbky* Ou expressing my surprise at the 
largeness of tlie quantity, I was tolJ that it wa 3 rather 
amalb and that the amount of spirit provided at the 
oiJte^r C 7 td —that b, at the bridegroom's Louso—would be 
much greater. Tlio slaughter of an ox and seviirai 
sheep followed, and elicited gnimbling rather than 
admiration frotn the neighbours^ who thought the 
qtiftntity of meat titua provided by no means sufficient. 
However, they made the excuse that though the 
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inandana Tvas lii^h in raitk Il6 vras poof in piirsfi', and 
could not well afford more. The Lridegrooma father, 
on the other hand, was only a ccimmooer, but very rich, 
so they hoped to make up for tlie defieiency at home 
by the extra abundance at the oiktr end. 

Oue afternoon a cart-load of ladies arrived. Tltccart 
was of the Peking model, drawn by two spirited horses, 
and guided by a driver on boisebeck. The ladies were 
grandly dressed in embroidered robes, Bamiug with all 
manner of figures, in almost all the colours of the 
rainbow. These first arrivals were near relations of the 
family, and had come early to assist and eujicrintend. 
Some few days paased, the activity and excitement 
getting greater. The itiandarin dnmk whisky, took 
snuff, and wrote rc4|uUiitions borrowing horses, cari>ets, 
anil felts from his neighbours all round, while tho women 
of his family rushed about with sewing that h,-u] been 
forgotten, half commanding, half entreating the neigh¬ 
bouring females to help them to be ready in time. 

Preparations were at length completed, and feasting 
began, I have now only an indistinct idea of Low many 
days the feast lasted, and as great part of the fun 
ceinaisted in drinking whisky, T did not join the revelleis 
often. I was once taken to see a tent full of ladies in 
full dress. They were fully dressed indeed 1 The most 
striking thing was the gown, glaring with colours and 
fierce with embroidered dragons, wtiose eyes seemed 
ready to start flom their heads. Though inside a tent 
they all wore great fur caps exactly like those worn by 
men. At their side they each had a hanging of silk, 
sdver, and gilt ornaments, but tlio most curious part of 
the adorontent was the head-<lross of beads, which 
seemed to hang down all rountl, and made it a matter 
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of some difficulty for the fair dames to convcv the cops 
t<j tliOLT moutlis, I watched the proceaa of driokitig tea 
under difficulties for some titnCp then withdrew^ trylog 
to ealcukte how mojiy oxen each of these womeD carried 
about on her peKoiu The silver ornaineuts were of 
native workmauship, the dresses, the caps, and beads, 
were purchases from Peking, and, with Chinese inter¬ 
preters, EqueeaeSp merchants' profitSp and allowance for 
the time that the bill would lie unpaid, must have coat 
a great surun 

Ono morning 1 was informed that the young bride¬ 
groom would come that day. Soon after^ when out 
walkingp I saw a troop of horses tied at some tentai on 
a rising ground about a mile off. Presently the ridera 
issued from the tents^ mounted tbeir steeds, nod mode 
directly for our cluster of tent^ They came on in 
beautiful Btyle, till brought to a halt by a steep-sided 
ravine cut out in tbe plain by the water of tbe summer 
raiTtSv For a moment they halted, conftisedp on the 
farther edge, till some one discovered tbe pass ; they 
then converged on one pointy and one after another 
disappeared below the level of the plain. A few 
moments more, and bonnets^ then headSp then home^ 
rose up into view again, T3ie troop widened out once 
more, and the twenty horsemen, picturesque with their 
bright eoatumes^ and mounted on their best steeds^ 
swept past at full gallop. The bridegresom^ conspicuous 
by the bow’-and-arrow case he carried slung from his 
shoulder, seemed a mere boy^ fourteen or fifteen years 
oldp but lie Was mounted on perhaps the finest animal 
in the troop, and rode well, keeping side by side with 
bis father. 

Tbe conipac^ dismounted at the poles a little way in 
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front of the tentfn, where horees are geoemlly tied, ptit 
theniaelve^ m order, and advaI 1 C^od formally towards the 
principol tent. Every one seemed to carry something 
in his hnnd^ and I nodi^ that sevemh who carried 
little open caska of whisky, asked eagerly wliat they wore 
to do with it. I suppckse they brought it in hladdera 
on horse:hack, then filled it into the caaks when they 
dismounted. As they stood before the tent, each man 
holding his present with both his bandSp the hride's big 
hrotherT a tall, broad man, with a good-natured face, 
out and planted himself right in front of the. 
door, demanding of the strangers what brought them 
there. ** \V"e want to enter your tent," they replied* 
" Tlien youll have to fight for it I " answered the giants 
and, suiting the action to the wofd, the strangers and 
the mandarin's followers instantly began a scuffle, 
pulling each other about a good deal, hut, as T could not 
help remarking, taking good Ofire not tuspUl the wdiLsky, 
The sham fight lasted a few seconds,. when the 
defeudem gave in and invited the as^ibnts to enter 
the tent- But now another struggle begun. No one 
would enter first. The two head men stood bowing 
each other in, neither entering, till at last the stranger 
allowed himself to be pushed in, and hia bust followed 
The second pair had the same struggle, settled in the 
iiame way, and finally after a groat ado the whole 
crowd entered, and business begaiL 

I did not enter, but was told that the mamage 
contract was there and then made, the bridegroom—or 
hifl father rather—promising to treat the bride well and 
make auch and such provision for her- Consuming 
whisky seerns to form an important part of the cereinonj, 
it wna remarked that though all were able to mount 
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Aiid Title off wlien tlie bargain concluded, seveitii dJ 
them rode only a mile to the pearest tents, and vrem 
unnbk to go on till next morning, 

Tliat nfteriicion a great cty arose atnotig our icuts, amU 
njnning out to see what had happened, there w^ere half- 
a-doKon Tvomce leniling the bride, neirly adorned witli 
iter matron's ornaments, from the silTersTiiith*8 tent to 
her father g ahedOi. J[iat at this stage she w'aa supposed 
to have discovered what all the preparations meant. 
She howled most vigorously^ very much after the 
fashion of a disireR^ed calf, but tJie Mongols said it was 
all right, it was a part of the ceremony t Still crying and 
reluct^int, she was dragged into the tent, ai^d there set 
aside in 3tate„ 

Nest morning aU were astir early. The proper hour 
for a bride to start depends on the year in which she 
wosbom, and men skilled in such lore said that thbgirl 
should have loft her home at two o'clock in the tnomiug. 
When the proper time falls at such an inconveEueut 
hour, the difficulty ii got over hy starting her, going a 
few yanls, and alighting in another tent, the journey 
being commenced in earnest—they would say 
—at a more suitable time of day. In this case the 
eCTemony of starting was not performed at the proper 
hour, but deferred till daylight When all were 
mustered and ready, the old mandarin stumped about 
impatiently, saying repeatedly, '"Wliydon't you start? " 
Tho truth was, that, to have everything proper, all the 
women of the place had to assemble m the tent and 
weep over the poor girip who was now crying away 
most energetieaUj. 

The proper amount of w-eeping having been at length 
OJKomplishcd by the tearful da.m^, a young muLi 
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obeyed the commoiid of the fether, pushed aside the 
woii>eD, drew back the cuittuo, took op the bride ami 
carried her along under Ins arm as a man would 
carry a bundle of grass, taking care net to bump her 
head oniaments on the lintel of the low door, and, by 
the help of two others, hoisted her into the saddle of a 
remarkably quiet horse, which stood ready to recei ve her. 
In the hands of the men, the girl seemed a lifeless form, 
and, but for her crying, and the fact that she covered 
her veiled face with her hands, no one would have 
supposed that she possessed the least command of her 
limbs, Sho took no care to balance herself or keep her 
seat, all that she left to the attendants; her part in the 
perfonoance iiVas to cry, and ,eiy she did in the same 
calf-like howl of yesterday, 

ihe horse was led a step or two in the direction 
determir^ed also by the year of her birth, and then the 
starling Was an accomplished fact. She was taken 
down from the saddle and stowed away in a Peking cart, 
her mother got in beside her, the mounted driver called 
on his two lively horses, and the whole pfirty fell into 
the line of march, while the crying of tlje disconsolate 
girl became fainter and fainter in the distance, 

we turned to our ow^n tent we saw one truly sorry 
for the separation. The elder sister of the bride stood 
weeping at the door of her father’s tent, foUowing with 
tearful eyes the cart and the riders till they ilisappearad 
over the liilL Her grief w-os not mere alfectation or 
compliance with custom, but the natural expression of 
a atsterlj 

The bridal procession, as we afterwards heard, had a 
long ride over hill and dale, and finally di^w up lata in 
the day before some tents, within sight of which were 
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feeiUng flocks of sheep, henla of oxea, iu^d droves of 
horses, mdicatiu^ the we^LUli of the possessor, und all 
juilicipusly dbplikjed for the safee of efiect. 

The door of the bridcgrooit^'s teat was barricaded, 
and quite a war of werJs ensued^ the strangers reproach- 
fiiUj askiog, " What sort of people are yow, to live with 
doors iahospitabJy bairricaded ? “* The besieged re- 
proacbfulh^ usked, AVLat sort of brigaoda are jou^ to 
eome riding up to any man'a tent in thnt threatenipg 
mannerr* The comers replied, '"We have brought 
So-and-so's daughter to be So-and-so a bride,'' " Ob, 
that altera the case ! “ answered the bridegroom's friends, 
and after some more ado the door was opeued nind tbp 
bride delivered over. 

Feasting, drinking, singing, mirth, and qiiamelling 
fpllow'ed, and late next day the friends of tiie bride 
nrrivi^d home, reporting all well, with the C3tception of 
the slight lEidispusition of the bride. The wonder 
would have been if she bad not been indisposed, after 
tho excitement, rough travelling, and vigorous crying 
through which she hatl gone, but the Mongols accounted 
for it by saying that she stnrU^l at six o'clock in place 
of two, and to cure her set a latna to read through the 
almanack—quite a bomceopatbic remedy. 

The wedding was now over, but the interchange of 
friendly visits and hospitaUtios lasted a long time. 
The unlatermittenL feasting lasts about a week, but 
there are feas ts, rejoicings, cere monies, or visits at 
intervals for several months^ 
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Mofigel dsgi. SnTiS'.battlei. Sunnljag tjw pimitljtt, Famthm anil 
iplieaiiiita of l^nt. SWkllaws' neat In tent. Common ««hM 
iterwit* Buddhiim. Whrta food. Hame-ntuU B<ldla, iiongol 
MOg. Flcuant noDlleotioni, A nidBring' inlwIlitUiE, 

WnF.N we got within two or three hundred jaida of the 
tout, the dogs set up the usual harking and began to 
make for ua. The noise soon brought out some one, 
wiio gave the slann that the Hiissiaaa, as all foreigner* 
are called in Mongolia, were comiug, and the whole 
family defiled out for our protection, A little girl, swift 
of foot, gave chase to the biggest dog of the ootmnunity, 
and' overtook it just in tvnae to bead it off from us. He 
was a huge brute with hanging jaws, and when pre¬ 
vented from devouring us, walked slowly and sulkily 
away, seeming never once to look towards ua again. 
This was rather dignified conduct, for Mongol dogs 
usually make frantic endeavour* to seize stranger^ 
increasing in outcry and vehemence as the object of 
their wrath approaches the tent. Even after a guest 
has been safely convoyed into a tent, it is no uncommon 
thing to see a dog pui tib head into a door and growl 
os if be felt he had t^en unjustly robbed of his due. 
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Tliia great fclldw, tliougb, liDid bettor rnEmncrs, and, wken 
driven off by the little girl, tiUiied liiDi^lf most activoly 
smelling at herbs and grass(H, as if be bad been a bom 
botanist. At various distanees from the tent we 
encountered mrioua members of the family restraining 
various individnals of the dog community. As wo 
passed them, they fell into rank behind, as forming a 
kind of rear guard, fio that when we got to the tent 
door we waro inclosed in a semicircular wall of men, 
women, aud child ren^ ontside of which barked, in baOled 
rage, the snm total of tlic dogs belonging to the en¬ 
campments Etiquette demanded] that we sbculd make 
a show of deBiriiig the master of the hou£ie to enter 
first j etiquette also denianded that he slionid insist on 
owr entering first, bnt the fury of tb© dogSj increasing 
every moment, made it safer to cut thb ceremony short, 
and after only a momentary and feeble resistance^ w© 
dropped our sticks, ducked our licads, and burned into 
the tent followed by the whole tribe of the familj and 
neighbours. The disappointed pack of jelling dogs 
slowly dispersed, and peace and quietnea? ensuedp 

Snuff-bottles were produced^ and kind and pointed 
inquiries were made as to the condition of tlie various 
Mongols, the state of their cattle aa to fatness, and our 
peace and well-being as to travellmg. All these for- 
maJitie-S had been gone through the day before in our 
tent, but custom seemed to require that they should ho 
gone through again, with as much apparent attention 
and ©amestuess as if we had been in total iguorance of 
efich otlieia* states* 

We had just finished these salutation cetemonies, 
when the barking and uproar of the dop outside 
indicated the approach of another viidtor. A girl was 
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bRing sent out to see who the comer wita, when^ to the 
ioteuse iiStouiskmcDt of the ilotigols zmil our own greikl 
amuseuicotjo leaped our little wliite dog, and the di!>or- 
way waa instantly blacked by the great heads and open 
mouths of the dogs of the placOp through which the 
I it tie adventurer bad suctesafullymii the gauptlct^ Wo 
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had left him tied up in our tent, but sonichoir he liad 
slipped hU tether, run the blockiide, und escaped by a 
few inches only. The Mongols were so amazed at liis 
pUiclc in venturing among their pick of dogs, that they 
tiere incUned to think him wwaasiy, a suspicion tvhich 
was manifestly iiicreasofi when they learned that such 
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Adventures and escapes of anr little eompaDioD were of 
frequeiit occurrence. 

In a pause of tlic eonversaiioQ had iimo to look 
about US. The tent was and woU doored with 

clean white felts. In the centre stood the grate, inno¬ 
cent of a fire. This tent being the *"hsi room " vras 
not cotuinoiily used, the roof felts and raftera were 
guiltless of the usual smoke varnish, and, except at New 
Year's time sind other great occasiDns^ a fire wm never 
lit in it Round and rouud were ranged large red- 
prunted bqxeSp indicating the affiuent circumstances of 
the family, and making good back-rests to lean against 
Sm^pended close to the roof and near to the door was a 
tiny piece of bemrd, on which a pair of awallaw^a haxl 
built tlieir nost and reared their young. In a ndnutc 
or two both pareiitbinb appeared at tlie hole in the top 
of the roof with their mouths full of flies. Though the 
nest is qtii£e low down, within reach, the birds take no 
notice of the hlongols, but go ami come at their own 
sweet wilh and after eying us suspiciously for a little, 
they ventured down to their clamouring young. 
Swallows' nesta in tonta are quite common. The 
llongoU like the birds, and tiia birds like the Mongciftp 
Building places are scarce, and when a little board is 
hung np a pair of swallows ore likely to come. These 
that fail to get house accommodation” usually build 
in Band-banks. As we were looking at the parents we 
asked what they feil theiryonng with. Flics" replied 
tlie Mongols, "They take life then, are they not sinful, 
why do you harbour them t " Said a Ian] a : " They 
have no udders^ they have nothing but fliea to feeil 
their young on. and what can they do ? dear 

little erdaturei.’' 
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TY\h is one of the many in whieh the Sion- 

gols com moo soubo and natural feelinga get the better 
of Ilia religious tenets. To take life ia sinful, says 
BoddhiHin. A swallow employs most of its time takbg 
life, and tlioogb, perhaps^ theoretically, the Slongok 
regard the swallow as very sinful, practically tliey make 
a favottrite of it and welcome it to theLr homes. 

Meanwhile the women of the tent ha4 been busy^ A 
little table w as placed before each of us^ and^ as we bad 
protested against drinking tea, white food, in variotis 
shapes and disbes, was ha4ided over wdth due and 
friendly formality. Moat of the varieties of white food, 
as preparations made from milk are called, ate not 
paiacablOp but here we found some extra good soTir 
cream, thick and clean, in glass cups, and served up with 
the u acorn raon addition of brass spoons. Ttiis we did 
ample justice to, but of course had to break off and 
taste a crumb from the comer of one piece of a treneber- 
ful of hard sour massea of nraterial for which them is no 
appnjpriate name in English. This rite accomplished, 
we were at liberty to clear the tables by handing back, 
with due formality, the various dishes, etc., timt had 
been set before us. 

Then followed conversation about the tcitum and 
make of foreign dotliea, about foreign customs* and 
abc^ut the distance ffom Peking to foreign coualries. 
When these subjecta were exhausted, a curioua^lookiug 
instrument lying on the top of one of the boxes attracted 
notice, and one of the kmas volunteered to extract 
musk from it, It was a fiddle, but mch a fiddle 3 The 
main parts of it were a hollow box about a foot square 
and two or three inches deep, covered with sheep skin 
and a stick about three feet long stuck through the 
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aifles of the box. It had only two strings, and these 
cunsist iMl of a few baire piiUed from a horse a tail and 
laDgthened at both ends by pieces of common string. 
The fiddle itself was uncouth enough, but the bow beat 
it hollow. This last was a bent and whittled branch of 
some fibrub fitted with a few horse-hairs tied on quite 
loosely. The nceeasary tension was produced by the 
hand of the performer 03 he grasped it to play- 

Fiddles are not aneomruon in Mongoliii but this one 
^emed so rude and primitive^ that^ even though we 
were the guests of the mater and owner, it was iittorly 
inipossiblo to refrain from laughter Ou beholding it. 
The lama to whom it belonged was not in the least 
annoyed or disconcerted at our piirth^ but^ smiling 
quietly^ took hia bow^ set the box on liis knee^ went 
through the preliminaries of tuning with all the gravity 
of an accomplished murician, produced firom hi? purse a 
ainall paper of resin^ applied the minutest quantity to 
the bairsof the bow, and, subsiding into a permanent 
attitude, proceeded to entertain his guests with the 
Mongol air of PingLang yeh ” The strains of the fiddle 
were soft, and low^ and pleasing in the extreme. Com¬ 
pared With the high "sHriiny ” tones of many Chinese 
and Mongol instruments, the sound of this one was mote 
like that of some good piano touched by a skilful hand. 
Tlie lama a skilftil player, mi a few seconds sufficed 
to show. He had made the fiddle himself, and knew 
how to use it, and he soon showed that highly artistic 
efiects could be produced from a very clow^ni^h-looking 
iasirument. 

The lama played a few verses, and it wag tlion evident 
that it was time to stop liim, Thera vras daughter in 
the tent, clod only in two garments of cuiuinou rough 
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CMiieae clotli, but gmcefiil and beautiiul in buLld and 
feature. Sbs was just reaching womanbotti. and licr 
mouth waa adorned by a set of lailk-wbite and perfect 
teetb. From tbe looks of the tnoUier it waa eTident 
she wished her daughter to be asked to smg. We did 
ask her to aiag, and, after the usual amount of refusing 
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;«id pressing, she o^-ercame her bash fulness and began. 
The mother looked on pleased aod approving, one or 
two more struck in. the lama scraped away on hi* two 
strings, and we ba*l quite a little concert The burden 
of the song was the praises of a maiden named Pinglaog 
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and tbe worda are supposed to proceed from the month 
of a disappointed suitor tvho is stricken with grief, wlieu 
the girl fiually mounts her liotse and rides off in pro- 
eession to be tlie wife of a more fortunate rival, 

Tlie plan of the song is truly mongolLm. The various 
birds singing on the temple roof, twittering on the 
plain, and floating on tbe Jakes, are each asked in film, 
and in separate vcracs, if they have seen the marriage 
procession of the dear, the beautiful, the friendly Ping- 
lang pass along. Even the rainbow, the Jive-colour^ 
and tbe nine-coloured rainbow, is interrogated. The 
procession itself is described in a series of verses, the 
bunleu and refrain of each of which is tliat the little 
I’inglang is conspicuous a* she rides along solitary 
in the centre. The sung also enlarges on her beau¬ 
ties and graces. Her skin is like cotton or enow, her 
breath is like musk, even her perspiration is minutely 
characterised in a manner which to Mongola may 
be eulogistic, but wlilcli would seem ridiculous to 
foreign eara 

It was a little difricuU to start the singcra in tlds 
song, but it was more difficult to stop them. Different 
versions seem to have differcut numbors of verse?, and 
it was not till a long list of them had been slowly gone 
through that an opportunity could be found to terminate 
the perfommnee by praising its merits. All the while 
that the singing went on the fond motber sat with 
^tisfiiction beaming ail over her pleased fhcc, now cast- 
ing proud glances at lier dangljter, now noticing the 
effect of the display on the visitors. She was quite 
satisfied with the praise awarded, and the playing and 
unging were really so good that high commendation 
could be given without any exaggeration. 
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The impressioe of that viait dwell* vividly in tba 
memory etilL TLe pleosme derived from it wae deubt- 
less much increased by the fact, that after long travelling 
in arid and parched pbcea, Eurnetimes among ehy and 
qafriendly people, tlie valley in which that family lived 
was the first one we had entered, green and luxuriant 
from the aura met rains. After weeks of parching and 
hot ait for ourselves, and burnt and econty jjnature for 
our travelling cattle, it was deiicions to breathe in a 
moist and kindly atmosphere, juid to look adtii soothed 
eyes on the cattle, roaiiiing in the soft greeanesa of 
fresh pastures, The well also, an essential fcatuxo in 
the Ian<iscapc and ralculations of a traveller in Mongolia, 
Was stone-built, capticiouB, and full nearly to the mouth 
with clear cold water, 

Bebiud, the valley ran up into a wedge-point im¬ 
bedded in a great bill; before, the valley stretched out 
Md away, widening as it went, for miles and miles, till 
it beraiue a great ptain bounded by a lumpy horiaon of 
distant and indistinct hiLl-toptk Nearer, and to one side, 
a low ridge was variegated and mottled by tbe dififerent 
colours of a drove of some hundreds of bonses up there 
to get coal, if tliere is a poetied spot in Mougolin, tltat 
is it; if there is a comfortably placed and happy family, 
that seems to be the one. To tlto pussing stranger there 
seems little left to be desired. 

But there is another side to this picture. Of tbe ten 
or twelve inhabitants of tlmt place, not mote than one 
or two were free from disease and distress of body in 
some sEiape or other, and tbe mind never reverts to 
those asenes of beauty without, seeing in tha initLit of it 
aii, the prone foriji of a young man so severely afflicted 
by a cumniou and eiisily curable disease, that the only 
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posture he could assuioo with comfort was that of test- 
iog on his knees and elbows. Beauties of nature art 
often found in blongolia, but beauty a only half the 
scsene. Ko picture of the plains is tnie to nature or 
Gomplctc without the atteudont miseries and distresses 
which seem to be inseparable from the inbabitanta. 


T 
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THtEiVEi IK ItONGOLlA. 

A dllEE|»fyimi EC4TI. &a{:c£^fal TEipecI^ DlfBctllticc of cmU]^ 

Jiffcfir*. FiiJPftUfl localiry for thitt^taiL "BolA dftylii'bt thefts 
Pil4pim''t bora* (tolcn- Slnuig^n oilvcfntitJiB. A bow At k vcntm^ 
Hidtn^ ^ttlo. of Cmutlgtc^sara la kanL A Wonti for 

tbr Moqgala, BuddblMta doe^ L£Dt napiuB 

Oke evening at aunset, as wo were aittiiig roniiti tlie 
tent fire, picking mutton banea^ and louktng at the 
nuUct as it boiled in the potj an old lama* who lived 
close by, hobbled into the tent ooiinting hia beads, sat 
down where we made room for him, and, after glnncing 
at the boiling millet, remarked, '"A dangerooe man 
came to-day.“ " Wlio?^" asked my camel'driver* ^MVhy, 
the lama who came with his son in tlie afternoon ■ did 
you not know him? Bajor, the famous thief*'' The 
camel-driver had not recognised him^ but, as soon as 
his name was mentionod, said, " Oli, is (Jiat the man 1 ^ 
His face he did not know, but he knew him well by 
feme- After talking a little, the lama noticed that the 
millet was neady^ rose to take his leave, and said that 
he had coma to put us on our guard, as he was not at 
aJJ easy in bis mind when auch a niaji appear^ in the 
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neighbourliwd. As we went oa with our supper, I had 
a pretty full deBcription of the daogeroua visitor from 
the catnel-drivor, who seeTned to take a delight in going 
over the many adventures connected with the name of 
the man against whom we had been war nod. This 
celebrated thief was n lama. He was wett known, ns 
were also his thieving propensi ties, yet lie had liis cattle 
ttnJ his sheep, his heme and habitation, and wap allowed 
to live undistsirbed. He had been concerned in many 
cattlfi-^fitefdings for years before, but bad managed so 
well that be escaped with little damage. The whole 
ctmntry-side knew him for a thief, hut no one could, or 
would, have him convicted. 

la ilongoEa known thieves are treated as respectable 
members of society. As long as they manage well and 
are successful, little or no odium seems to attach to 
them; and it Is no uncommon thing to hear them 
spoken of in terms of high praise. Success seems to be 
regarded as a kind of palliation of their crimes. A man 
caught in the act. or a man-convicted of theft, finds fe^v 
to speak for him ; but a man who can arrange to have 
thefts performed In a busmesa-like manner by others, 
while he himself is ostentatiously at homo, or at some 
convivial pjirty, is a good thief, and, it would seem, a 
praiReworthy man. As for thdr religion, that does not 
seem to deter them at all. Tlje reputed thief who 
visited me was a lama, and he had not lost caste. 
Another lama, who died a year or two ago, had his 
funeral rites interdicted by a superior lanm. on the 
ground that the deceased had been in some way con- 
cemod in the death of a man. ‘'Hud ha been a thief," 
said the superior, "tbat could have been passed over; 
but murder ia a more aerious affair." And so the able 
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and busi(leglike thier^s pur»ii« their course brazeo- 
faced luid high-hatodcd. 

From the nature of the country, the opanitioTis of 
thieves are confined mostly to rattle-lifting; and as 
force is almost unheard of in stealing, it requires great 
tact to take them, drive them off, and dispose of them 
so as to elude detection. Almost anybody, any day or 
night of the year, could nin off with a faw horse*, or 
oxen, or camels; that is easy enough; but the difficulty 
is to convey them safely in a country whoiu every friend 
and Btmnger you meet has unbounded curiosity, and 
asks all manner of qnestioos, and to deposit them 
safely till a market is found. Some parts of the coun¬ 
try, too, afford protection against thieves from the 
nature of the grouniL One district of Mongolia is very 
sandy; it is iu fact a vast billowy sea of sand, with 
patched vegetation. Stolencattlecouldeaai[ybetmeked 
through this ; so cattle-lifting ia not oomnitta there. 

Of aU places, perhaps temples and their neighbour¬ 
hoods are the most infested by thieves. The nnmbera 
of people coming and going, and the iiuineroiis roads 
diverging towards all parts of the country, make pursuit 
more difficult. The temple Bandit Gegenae Hcet. 
which lies away to the north-east of Lntnn Jfiao, is the 
best adapted for Mongol thieves. It fitniids in a wide 
plain, which is covered over witli sword-grass, tall and 
high, so that even a horsetnan in a few minuter can 
screen himself csompletely from view. We arrived 
there one August afternoon. The sword-grass had 
reached its height, and was beginning to become drv 
and white. Entering a road that ran winding tlu-ouch 
the grass, wc threaded our way towmda the temphi. 
seeing little hut its towering roof. We pitched mir 
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teut among ^otne other pilgrims on n piece of open 
ground. Wo had mnny visitors, but one was especially 
noted by na. Me was a nondescript lama, had a nega- 
tive ei}ough account to give of himself, but there was 
Bomctliing about him, or his manner, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to say wbicli, that marked him out as one to be 
remembered among many that would be foigottcn. 

In the evening, a girl, belonging, as Jier dialect 
showed, and os slie liemelf sail I, to a very distant tribe, 
came into our tent and sat down. After a little she 
requested us to permit her to sleep in our tent for 
that niglit. The camel-driver, who usiially decided on 
such applications himself, mferred her to me. I at 
once told her we could not have her with us, because 
that Would lay us open to the suspicion of immorality, 
gave her some supper, and sent her off. When she liiid 
gone, my old lama laughed at me for giving such a 
reason for refusiug her lodgings, and aaid there was a 
much more serious reason for dismissing her. Should 
anytluug be stolen within a day or two, and that girl 
not be forthcoming, we would be held responsible for 
the thief, anfl the th''ft, because we had harboured her. 

Next day about noon, some thief or other walked up 
to a row of about a dozen horses tied in a public place, 
mounted one and rmle off bii-fure the eyes of numbers 
of people; horsemen were mounting and dismounting, 
atriviug ami dejiarliiig, at the time, and the thief ran 
the greatest risk of being seen by some one who knew 
the horse ; but no one noticed, and the thief got clear 
off Who the thief was, no one kuew, but we remarked 
that the girl was no more seen about the temple. Nest 
^ think it w'aa, a horseman rode up to the tent 
next ouis, where there was a very fine camel tied. The 
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mnn un wat-ch, proi^nding to asleep b^frire^ l^t him 
ride quite close up—then challenged him. The horseman 
fiaid he was looking for a tent that liad arrived that day, 
turned and rode slowly off. dbplaying against the sky 
the dark outline of the nondescript Laina. He was 
fulled tliat nightp but he^ or some one eUe, succeeded 
next day* 

A pilgrim who had been to \V'u-Tai and back^ and 
WAS still & tDOUtlTs joiirucy from home, hobbled hia 
horn; niiJ entered a tent to drink the usual cup of tea^ 
Going out again in a few minutes, no liome was to he 
seen; he had disappeared once for all among the roads 
screened by the long swonl-gKissL The ptlgrim enme, 
among other placeSp to our tent to a^k if aught hod 
been seem Some lam'iS belonging to tho temple were 
with us at the timep and one of them seemed disposed 
to take an iuterest id the lost horse^ w^hen a companion 
overawai him and cut the conversation short by saying 
authoritatively, " A% m€ here kn(m^ anything ahoui i/;" 
The words themselves were not amis^, but tlie look 
seemed to mean that tliough they knew, they would 
not tell him. That temple seems to be a paradise 
of thieves. The Government gets all crc4Jit fur activity 
and seal iu attempting to put down stealing, but the 
friendly acteen of the swoid-grass is too much for it 

On one occasion we had a strange adventure. We 
were encamped at a solitary spot away from nli dwellingSp 
and had just gone to bed for the night, when we heard 
voices approaching, evidently those of two mea oa 
horsebiick. They lodo up softly, talkiiig quietly as 
they canife 1 poked my head out at the tent maiitb, 
and there they were, quite dose on us; the camel-driver 
was tubed outride the tent, beyond the ctunda^aud heard 


them ” Tlicre \s & }iend looking out from tho 

tent,” He gnve n slight cougl^t imd tlie two m^n 
diEinDuikte<l, hailed us, anil entered the teot. They had 
dome to aak me to go to see a sick man close at hanik 
Tlioy described the symptoms minutelj^ and arranged 
to bring me a saddled horse befbro eunriao next moming. 
Sunrise came^, but no horse; we waited^ BtiU no horse; 
loaded our camels and etarted, still no horse. The 
affair now looked Giispicious, and whether they were 
thieves or not^ I am told that is how clever thieves 
often do. They ride up talking Softly, and throw the 
watcher off hi^ guard. If he is awake he cougha or 
speakjs; then ibe thieves come up and talk like honest 
men. If no one speaks or apj^ars, the probability is 
that all am a^^Ieep^ and they have a fair chance of 
making a haul. 

Thievea who visit caravan encampments usually coma 
early in the night, as that is the most likely time to 
find the people asleep; a good dinner after a hard day 
in the desert having a soponHc effect, A story b told 
of a Chinese thief who came a little too early. A 
llongol had been to China to buy grain^ and coming 
homo with it on an oi-cart alon^p pitched hU tent one 
evening, and after sunBot^ set about cooking his diunct. 
Knowing tho place was daogerous for thieves^ as he 
gat by his fire he kept calling out at intcrv'als^ " Ah ! 
you thief, you let go that osl" Ouce^ after shouting, 
he heard the sound of feetp and looking out^ saw^ a 
Chinaman ninning across the plaln^ leaving the ox lie 
liad been just in the aet of stealing. The Mongers 
random shot had just been in time, and scared the 
Chinaman, wbo thought he had been observed. 

Another trick frequently put upon travellers lb^ not 
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to fiitoal the cattle stt gether, but to drive them ofT to 
some place -where they would not be easily found. The 
owueie, on discovering the loss, ride about looking and 
asking for them. Those in the plot volunteer infor¬ 
mation ; the owner follows it up and finds the cattle 
in some one’s keeping, who of couise has them 

and demands the usual finder’s fee* The owner knows, 
the finder knows, everybody knows, they have been 
driven ofif intentionally; but the driving off has been 
BO managed as to look like a case of etraying; the 
owner can bring no proof against any one, and, though he 
knows it is a swindle, has to pay the redempLion 
money. The whole countiy-side understand the trans- 
acticin exactly, but, in place of condemning the afiTair, 
rather envy the elevemcss and success of those who 
managed it. 

The way of transgressors is Lard, and the main check 
on blongol dishoDCfity seems to be, the misfortune and 
disaster which nsunlty follow on the heels of dishonesty. 
Honest men ftoqueutly come to poverty too, hut openly 
dishonest men, such os those who iniplit-ate thomselvea 
in cattle-stealings, very seldom remain in prosperity; 
and this, the disaster which eommouly foUeiva dis,- 
houesty, goes a long way in Bccuring to the llongoU 
the protection to property that ig afforded by the 
righteous administration of gooi] laws in other countries. 
Though almost everybody boa the Arart to steal, every¬ 
body is not alwaysstealing. The llongols know 
each other and take proper precautions; and with a little 
care a foreign traveller need not lose much among them. 

The alarming thing about Mongol dishonesty is, not 
the actual amount of stealing that goes on, but the 
seemingly universal inclination to steal iu almost all 
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and tiie utter MftLtit of public ^utimeni against it. In 
favour qf the Maiagob I uiuat testify, that m my inter- 
eour^e with theta I have lost very little indeed; partly, 
perhaps, because few things were left lying about ia 
my tent, and my Mongol attendants, eonsideting them¬ 
selves rcspooBiblq, aod knowing lliq nativo weakness^ 
kepL a sharp look out. Often when going out, 1 would 
be detained by liiem to put awtiy this, that, and tho 
other thlug, which they w^ero afraid people who came in 
might pick up; and, as fu- as I am aware, my Mongol 
gervants never stole anything. On one oecasion ton, I 
left a parcei of silver in a leather bag for some days in 
a tenL I trusted more to their ignorance than to 
their honesty in this last particular, and the silver was 
safe and sound. 

In books, I have read some e;straordiiiary e^mniples of 
honesty and integrity in Buddhist; stories whtchj if 
true, would almost cast the integrity of some Clinstiaus 
into the shaiileH These Etories may have been true, but 
tlie state of things I have seen among the Mongols, 
who are extremely pious, makes wonderful stories of 
Buddhist truth aud uprightness hard to believe; and if 
any one wantsi to exalt Buddhism as conkpored with 
Cbristianity, the farther he keeps from filongolia the 
better. Thieves and EteaUng abound in Christian coun^ 
tries, but all Christinns arc not thieves; and known 
thieves nre not regarded as respectable members of 
society; and it is not too much to Lope, that one of the 
fruits of Chrifitiaijity in Mongolia will be the creation of 
a healthy and honest contempt for thieves and stcaUng, 
among a people wiiom even the Chinese regard as per- 
sorkiBcd diahotiesty,. 


CUAFfER XXIII. 

A Houncn, couitT OF JUSTICE. 


‘^■rifliVc yotl fitwH for woncidj r” Mental toipie 

|urilice^t«tit Til# isoELTt opitaMi Ohlopkon^ A ftiw of priionert 
imUEii^ ttkL r^nuhinrat^ of conntbig the 

VaHoui GODditioiipl tojifawaftn. The Odvemor-genenl. 

KiitlllEty il^boutMttfcKimg. D^puture cf the Judge, Dcfijlit priieftfiiP. 

One evening alter Bunset, a Mongol came furtivelj into 
my tent, and, after a few contmonpiaoe remarka, a^ked 
in sji enmeat whiaper if I had any medicine good for 
wotindi I said I would like to sea the wouacS before 
giving medicine for them, and asked what sort of wounda 
they were and who had them. It turned out that the 
wounds were not yet infticbed, that the viBitor was to be 
tried for theft nest day. and as part of the esamination 
was by scourging, he wanted to be prepared for the 
worsL In hia own name, and that of a friend, ha also 
preferred a very earnest request that I would give him 
some medidne to' make bis flesh able to endure scourg¬ 
ing without feeling pain I If I could n^t fiirnisb him 
with this, perhaiia I might give him something to 
''righten up his mind." so that ho would not confess 
under torture I After quite & long And confideatinl 
ooriTeraatiion as to bia guilt and prospects for the 
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marrow, lie rose to go, asking me to lell no one of hia 
viaifc, because he was in custody, and allowed to go about 
only by the kindness of his keeper. Kext morning 
early, I had another visitor on the same ernmd; like his 
neighbour, he wanted something to heal his possible 
wounds, to hnnien hU llesh, and to braee up his mind. 

In the early morning a large tent of blue cloth 
thittered gaily in the breeze. It was pitched just 
beyond the temple limits. The whole half*ycara 
Beailar business of the tribe hatl been tramacted in the 
temple buildings, but criminal proceedings could not be 
taken against culprits within the hallowed ground. 
Within the boundary it is not lawful to beat and whip 
men; ao the thieves had to be esamined outside the 
little footpath made by devout Mongols; who travel 
round and round the sacred precincts byway of religious 
duty. No one appeared to know exactly when the 
Court would begin; but after a while stragglers seemed 
to converge towards the conspicuous tent, and the 
rumour got abroad that the mandarins had gone out to 
begin business. 

The tent was open at both ends, and. with the except 
tion of a contracted space down the centre, was packed 
full of Tnandarins of various ranks. Around the meutfa 
of the tent was the disorderly crowd of spectators, who 
pushed each other about, and talked away among them* 
selves without any seeming restraint. At the tail of 
the tent was another and smaller crowd, kept in a little- 
better order by the angry commands of " stand back/" 
shouted at short intervals by one or other of the 
dignitaries sweating under the heat that found its way 
through the cloth of the tent. The tail of the tent had 
been opened to secure coolness by circulation of air, but. 
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blocked Tip by & swelUjring crowd at both ciitla tlie 
cirwlatioD amounted to little; and tlie discomfort of the 
Judges within was only eitceeded by tliat of tlie trembling 
culprits who were Jed up and made to kneel before 
them Behind the little table, on which were laid 
official piipcre, sat two or three mandarina with buttons 
of vanotcj kinds, but no one appeared to claim higlier 
rank than bis uciglibonra, and no one was seen to be 
specially presiding. Ai:y one tliat liked seemed in 
anything he liked, and frequently more than one siioke 
at once; and on more than one occasion a prisoner had 
to attend to the ddferent seta of remarks made to him 
by two different mandarins atone and the same time. 
The noise of the two crowds of spectatore outside, ami 
the free and e^ way of oontompoRiiieous speakin<» 
insak^ moils It difficult to keep track of what w^geing 
on. It waa hanlly possible both to see and hear- so a 
go^ many of those really interested in the proce^inn, 
did not attempt to see. but knelt down ontside the tenT 

^d with bend^ head taed attentively through tbe' 

cloth. Beyond tlie crowd in front of the tent sat a row 
of kymen and Jamas..,]! looking very solemn and sedate. 
These were the prisoner waiting to be trieil. one 
jwpied to watch them, and they were not Imndculfed or 
bound m any way. Tliey simply sat and waited till on 
atteniknt came and calletl them forward 

One case tried was that ef two kmas.' The reading 
of some charge of evidence or other could be heard 
mihstmctly am.d the hum and bustle, and thj Se 
elder bma was led out lu front of the teat and lay 
dowm in full view of iLe court. As the crowd feU back 
a whip, a couple of rods, and the leather sole of a sh^ 
became apparent. The lictor asked which he was to 
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use, and on being told to take tbe whip, proceetkd to 
adminifit^r thirty la^he^ The whip waa really a 
formidable weapon, and looked aJntttiin^} but the 
wdiipper stood so dose in tewarxli the cxilprit that 
almost all the force of the thong was spent on i\m 
grass. This was farce enough, but this was not all. 
OnOp twop three^ five, eighty ninCp ten^ deven, thirteen, 
seventeenp twenty—connted the sturdy lictor^ biinging 
tip hiB whip with great display, and letting it gently 
down—twenty he countedp and ns he counted txventy- 
onep an olbcial standing near by shouted thirty. 
Thirty^ with tremendoiia emphasis shouted the lictor* 
and then rested his whipp as if his arm iiad been 
quite worn out with the great ejcertion* 
yd*' Eiigbed the victim ns he got up, aod the whole 
crowd of spectators laughed aloud; tho sufferer join- 
iug in the laugh as sqon as he got bis face turned 
away from the court, Everj'body seemed pleased^ and 
what seemed to please theiri most was the counting— 
tw^enty* twenty-one* thirty. The turn of the younger 
priest came next, but his was a more serioii^ affair. 
He was uncovered* and his inUktion was with a rorl 
that left a mark at each stroke^ The count too waa 
carofiilly looked to, and when it jumped from three to 
five^ the lictor w-as ordereil to stop and be careful as to 
how' he counted. This l^ima got bis full complement 
of thirty strokes* and good strokes too. 

Anoiher cose wvag that of eattle-stcaling. Several 
men were implicated, btit the din and bustle made it 
impossible to hear whether the accused oonfc^^J and 
were punished for the fleed^ ur did not confess nod 
Tvere whipped to make them tell the Initln Doubtless 
Mongols accustomed to the proceedings knew all about 
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what was going on, hut an utmccufitomed Epectator, 
hustled about, could anlj gnesa. One of tbe culprits 
was an old man with a deceat dress and respectable 
look ; and one of tbe judges inside the tent could be 
bcnirl shouting to him; "You are an old man, mono 
than sixty, your life is almost past, you should know 
better by this time than to steal; if you are poor and 
liungry, beg; begging is better than stealing; if you beg, 
people will give you food." Then oaer a little: “ Aftt^r 
this will you be deterred (from stealing) I Will you be 
careful ? Will you amend your ways?" He was then 
led forth, aud had thirty alight lashes with the whip, 
without being deprived of the protection of his tmusera! 
Concemed lu the same case was a young laina who 
came next m turn, and was punished severely with the 
nrd. Ko miscounting.—no laying it on light for him. 
He vfiis about twenty yearn of age, and, according to the 
expressed verdict of the unofficial mob, just the eort of 
fellovr to steal The officials were evidently of the Eamo 
mind, and took care that the scouiging wi^s no sham. 
Once they etopped the lictor, and threatened to have 
Mm whipped if lie did not hurt the prisoner more. Tlie 
young lama got fifty good ones, and seemed to got up 
with difficulty, Pcriiaps too lie was toaderer tium his 
neighhours. for he manifestly suffered severely. 

Then came a complicated business of the theft of a 
single horse. Four or five prisouera were called up, and 
a long examioation ensued. Sovend persons weio 
bcaton, among them the ^H-dneitscd, respcctahle-Ioohing 
son of a man of official rank. This young man was the 
most decent-looking feUow among the priBouem, He 
had hU thirty lashea by way of ejtnminalion, and might 
have had more, if another miin had not confessed under 
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hh torture^ tha£ he alona was the thief, And that the 
doceDtr-loDkki^ joung inaa wan falsely accused^ The 
mae who eonfes^d was the same who ImU come to aie by 
night for medicme. HLs coofession *ulmitted that ho 
Iiml Btoleo the horse, and tied it up in the fttoontaiDB 
till he should be able to eoiivey it away secretly; but in 
his absence the wolvee bod come and devoured itj so 
he was none tlw better for liis theft! 'Eis unaucceesful 
experiment was the cause of no little mirth to the 
otlicial and unoBicial spectatom. 

Another case was peeoliarly Itfongolisinu A young 
Uma was brought up accused of causing a prairie fire^ 
which ran for miles and scorched a caravan of IlalLms^ 
encamped with their camels and loads of tea m the long 
dry grass. The accused admitted tho cbiurgOj hut 
pleaded that it was uidutentional; and appealed to tho 
mercy of the courts reminding them that he was a quiet 
and orderly subject, and the sole support of his father, 
an old miin aged eighty years. The court was evidently 
satisfied with iJie explanation, but the law must be 
magnified, which was supposed to be doae when thirty 
nominal loshea wero laid on lightly, not even his coat 
being removed' and the count being so cooked that 
though thirty was counted^ hardly more than fifteen 
Were adntiuislcred. 

Another elicited rather a curious confe^Lou* 

An elderly man under exazuiiiation said, that if hiA 
iontpaniciiA in itp, he would 

take the rcsspjiisibility of the loss. The judges seemed 
w'ell satisfied with the arrangement, asked if ha had 
means sufficient to make good the loss, and disurissed 
him without corporal punishment. 

A few more cases followed, mid them the greater put 
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of the speclalors dispersed, remarking fliat what wa^s ta 
come next was a civil suit, at which they evidently did 
not e^cpect to see ranch beating aud whipping, which 
»eem to fona the main attraction* 

It most not be snppo^d that these beatings consti- 
tnied the solo punishment of the thieves. Sentences of 
imprisonraent wore passed aftcrwELcds, 

Ihiring the course of the proceedings^ I had been 
endeavouring to distinguish the govemor-geueral of the 
tribe i but in the crowd of mandarins in the tcnt^ no one 
seemed to claim much higher rank than his neighbours. 
Returning towards my tent, a fnt ^longol in a greasy old 
dress callci! me to liim, passed saluUtions, conversed a 
little, then let me go. Ho harl a couple of attendants 
lianging around near him, and an old laraa came up 
as we were speaking. Two days afterwards meeting the 
old Ifliun, I asked who tijat mandarin wag who had been 
talking to me. It had been the governor-general 
He had deputed h is. duties to the inferior mandarixis j 
and while they were sweating in the crowded tent, 
bullying thieves, and speaking down each other, lje had 
been enjoying hmiself lounging around. 

A day or two affeerwamla, in my tent, I happened to 
ask an aged lama of some small rank in the temple, if 
he had been to see the trial of the thieves. Hitching 
Innvself round, and looking at me aa if lie thought I was 
taking gome undue liborty with his dignity, he replied, 
*' No, no, no^ do you think that a respectable man like 
me would go. to see thieves tried ?" This seemed to be 
the univereal feeling on the matter—that it an 
exhibition fit only for the eyes of boys mid meniak. 
Towards sunset I had another visit from the prUoner 
whoi the night before, wantctl medicine for his wounds 
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ami bracing for his mind. Howdiangwl hessemecL H(s 
bnd had sii^ty etrokca, and waa to be ^sentenced to some* 
thing OT other, he did not as jct know what; bni he 
seemed happy and radiant^ and emilcd all over. The 
anxiety and uncertainty had gone, he had confessed and 
been condemned ; hut had ho been, acquitted, lie could 
not have seemed much more relieved. Though severely 
beaten, he had not received wounda, hia mind did not 
now want any bracing, and it was evident that his con¬ 
fession had been an excellent tonic for his mental 
constitution. 

A good many cases of theft were left untried at the 
close of the day, and how they were settled does not 
appear. The tent was not piEched again, and next 
momiug early, the govemor-gencral took bia departure, 
conspicuous in his two-horse cart guided by a mounted 
driver, and precetled by a horseman ciirrying the seals of 
ofiiee in a box strapped on beriveen hia shouldersL Tliis 
was the signal for a general Rcattoring. ilany Mongols 
had returned to tlieir homes before ; those that were 
left now disappeared, the tnuiers from Peking and other 
plates who had come for the oceision departed to travel 
round the country; iiiifi the temple, wiiich for a week 
had swarmed with men^ and had its pastures adorned 
with scores of hobbled horses, re^^^^mcd it^ normally 
deserted appennmoe, not to bo again disturbed till the 
summer sacred festival would attract its crowds of 
traders and worshippers from the four quarters. 

In travelling round the country sfter^'ardii, we met 
Bcvend of the prisoners at their homes, and every two or 
three days were reminded of the court of justice by 
hearing our Mongol servant ooimting, in a mock official 
tone of voice, seven, tea, eleven, fourteen, nineteeu 
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twenty-csnop TRIRTif, as h« hammered the tetit-pLas into 
the haid ^ound. 

It turned out too that ooe of the prisoners at least did 
not get off flQ easily as the trial we had seen might have 
led a spectator to suppose. Another prisoner bad taken 
the whole gmlt upon himself, and thus freed his neigh¬ 
bour* w ho, at that time, was allowed to get off rathor 
eaflily* Some time after, the man thus frocd sent 
for by tho governor-general, and Eubjectc<l to another 
eramination. The oeeused was a man of means, and he 
was now charged with bribing his confedemte to confess 
and take tho blatne^ A severe castigation was ad¬ 
ministered to make him reveal the truth; but the man 
stood firm, and though there was a general feeling that 
he wfl* guilty, ho iwnld not he made to confe^^ and had 
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to bt dieiiaiased. The story goegi,_ tkat after be bad 
received the severe icifliction of over a hundred atrokeB, 
and the examination was ended p he got up with the 
bearing of aii innoeeni inaiip showing bis unbroken skin 
as proof of his innocence. " You have broken severaJ 
rods on me/" saicl he j " soc bow 1 have stood it; are yon 
satisfied nowf ^ The ^fongols have gncatatl miration for 
a man who will thus dare and endure without con¬ 
fessing; and, however objectionable ibe examining by 
torture of witnesses may be^ it afibrds good opportunity 
for inflicting pretty severe punishment under pretence of 
q^uestioning men w ho ate pretty well knowm to be guilty, 
but vfho cannot he convicte^i for want of cocLclusivo 
evidence. 
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CITAPTER XXIV. 


A MO»aot PRISON. 

Dsputitioa fmra pfiticaU fu priKH, The iten- ef piiwm officblt A 
prboa irith np«i aoota. ArrienI of ttinikty with eanilie. Appeij. 
«»«»ef tuznlcey. CheAa-pUying^, Thnaiienitonn, Thedangow, 
Mws^l priKJiis™ not fu djuistf nT caiapjng. A fout in prunn. 
P^ag cenmumiali. IrlCBomuLcM of coiinniiiDeDt io lloiud. 
priBoiiera. 

* 

A IJTTLE, stooiMliouIdered, one-eyed, stilT-joiuted. bare¬ 
footed, elderly man, after beinf treated for some disease 
of his own, said he had come aa a deputation from flome 
patients who liTed close at hand, and who were anxious 
tiint I ahnnid Tisit them. On its being suggested tbat, 
if tbe distance was not grent, and the patiente not 
severely afflicted, perhaps it would bo better for them to 
come to roe, a young man sitting by said that they could 
not come j that tho men in question wore criminals 
confined in prison, and would not bo allowed: to come 
out. Of eouree 1 agreed to go, and offered to do so at 
once, but that would not do for the old man. He must 
first go back to the prison, put on his hoots, ai>d escort 
me over with proper formality. 

He soon came wi th bis li^ts on. and as we walketl 
towards the place, the old man gave a detailed account 
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of liUDself, bia prison, and his prisoners, flo was there 
on duty for a month otdy, aod was sub-govomor. Tfiere 
wus a bead-governor above him, a turnkey iiiukT bJin, 
A coupfo of soldiers to supply siiy force or do any fight¬ 
ing that might be needed, end six prisoners to belookeii 
afti’r. The head governor did not live in the prison, so 
tluit, keepcra and criiuiiuds, the total of the inmates 
Wiiaten. 

The two soldiers bad gone out visiting, the turnkey 
5iad gone to buy a candle, he himself was escorting nic, 
and the six prisoners, with open doors, had been left to 
^ook after tbemselvea I There they were, the whole six 
of them, five lamas and one black mao, standing staring 
at us over the low wall that Bummnded the " black- 
house,'’ as the prison is called. The turnkey bad not 
arrived with the candle, and the old man wna in a 
dilemma; it was too dark inside the house without a 
light, BO 1 Buggested tluit we might sit outside. The old 
mmi shouted bis orders; a commotion was visible auiong 
the six prisoners, and by the time we arrived at the little 
gate in the low mud wail cushions were spread on the 
ground outside. Ail the usual forinaJities of salutation 
Wl to be gone through. Though the half of them were 
mvalids and sufiering more or leas, when asked as to the 
state of their boiUea, they ail replied, ss politeness re- 
ipiired them to do, that they were in perfect health and 
Somfiort; and when, lUso in deference to custom, tliu con¬ 
dition and prosperity of thcii cattle were j DC|uired about, 
they all hastened to affirm, that their lattle were fat and 
llousishing, though tite great probability was, that one 
half of them had not a hoof to their name, and tlmt 
those who owned animals liad not seen them for months. 

SuJutatioas over, the pdwnere crouched in ieont ui 
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Liid aod tliu patients Jtjtailed tbeir affiktiuns. 

Meantime the tumkejj holding a <^dk in one > 3 and* 
and with hie other steadying a couple of water-buckets 
that hung from his shoulder, eame tl]rough the low 
tloofway, staggering under ibo weight of his lo?id. Tlio 
candle wa^ lighted, and we tuljuunied in^nde. The fir^t 
thing noticeable in the darkness was the candlestick. 
Candlestick they had none ; the beer-bottle, which 
in a cdvilised country would probably have supplied such 
a lack, is a scarce article in ^longolia; but cups and 
millot abounds aa a cup was filled with millet and the 
candte stuck into the centre* Mongols Tery seldom have 
candles to bum, hut when they do find a caudle, a cup 
filled with millet is a common substitute fur a cnncJle- 
Btick* TI>o next most noticeable thing iu tlio house wu^ 
the tunikoy* who still hovered around the newly-lighted 
caudle. The sub-governor wanted an eye; the turnkey 
was minus the nose, and a most lugubrious man he 
looked. His affliction interfered with bis Epeeeh, and 
the depression in the centre of hb face terminated in a 
dark hole* which gave him such a repulsive yet fasci¬ 
nating appearance, that it was almost unpoBaiblo to 
keep tliQ eye from following him and resting oa hia 
dUfigurement, 

Next day this turnkey escorted me to the prison. He 
tuTued out to be a government servant there on duty 
for a month* and so poor that be was glad to get 
employment at anytlung, Tfjis time it was broad 
daylight, and suq^rised tho inmatea playing chess^ 
For a board they had taken down one Imlf of a window- 
shutter^ and scratched the form of the chess-board on 
iL Proper chess-men they had none, but the black 
man, being a scribe* had written ou little flat pieces of 
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wood, carnal, mandarin, €hi£d, aJid so on* thtis indicating 
tho different kinds of men* ’Witli thb jn^ikeshift board 
and these makcsbift meOj they were playing quite a keen 
gamn; both players and BpecLators protested against the 
positions being disturbed, and the chess-board was laid 
Carefully away^ that tlae gnme might be resumed where 
it was left off. A few niinnto later, a terrible ab^rm of 
windj rain, and hail beat against the front of the house. 
The door was closed. One window bad no abutters ^ 
the other aperture bad no window, but shutters only. 
The one half of the shutter was under a pile of clothes, 
keeping them from the damp of the kh^an^; * the other 
was laid away with the game of chess on it j but as the 
storm beat into the room, tho clothes were tSuo^vni 
aside* the ehess-men were swept up, the shutters 
fixed, and with only one Emnil window left, the hlm^k- 
hcfitm wsiB tnm to its name. 

The storm soon passed o?er, light was re-adtnitted, 
and the place once more became visible. There was 
little but bare walls to be seen* Two kkaugs, ono at 
each end, without flues, end almost destitute of mats; a 
couple of brokeu-down-looking fireplaceSp a pot, and a 
CDUplo of watcr-buckots, comprised nearly the whole of 
the furniture in tho place. All tho floor, except two or 
three feet at each side* was wood. Near the ceatre was 
a tmp-door with a little square hole cut in the middle* 
When this door was raised* it disclosed an underground 
room about ten feet deep, eight feet wide, and fifteen 
or twenty feet long* with mud f!i5or^ plastered walls* and 
the flooring of the prison for ceiling. This room linxl 
no furniture, and contained nothing of any kind. There 
Feemed to be no air-holes or provision for ventilation, 
' A ruwd bri^k pkIftTnn iivf4 fnt ilrqiiitg. 
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except tile Ecoinfl betweea the faennls of the ceiling, and 
tlie little hole, about four or five inches square, in tlie 
trap-door. Outside the house there was cunsptctiouis 
from aCir a clumsy Ctiiucse ladder. By meaua of this 
ladder, every night at dark, three of the prisoners were 
letdown with their beddiiig to pass the night in this 
strong room. It was latlaer hard lines, even for a eriniiml, 
to pass eight or ten houis of the twenty-four in such a 
damp stagnant hole, which never gets warm all the year 
lound. It w'as summer time then; hut tlie keeper 
remarked, ** la the momiag the men come up shivering 
Vfith cold." 

One thing the dungeon afibided—safe kcepiug for 
tlie prisoners. Once Jet down into it^and the ladder 
withdrawn and placed outside the house, the three men 
were in no danger of getting out. The trap-door was 
fastened down firmly ten feet above their heads, and to 
mine themselves out they would have had to work 
through the solid earth. Experienced hreakere of 
foreign prisons would doubtless Lave easily devised 
means of escape, but Mongols were safe enough. Three 
of the six were not compelled to sleep in the dun¬ 
geon, but shared the comforts of the upper prison in 
common with the aub-govenior, the turnkey, and the 
two goldbrs. 

The most remarkable thing aboiit the prison was the 
amount of liberty allowed the prisoners. It seemed to 
be no uncommon thing for the keepers and soldiere to 
be away at the same time; when the prisoners were 
left at perfect freedom. It is true that on these occa¬ 
sions the kcepem never went far, and kept continually 
casting glances towards the jail; yet it sounds strougo 
to hoar of half-a-dozcn criminals left to roam at will 
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inside and out^de of tke prison and the prison vaidp 
The great dLstancea and the nuked solitudes of the 
country doubtless accounted for thisi Suppose a prisoner 
nm away^ where could ho go? If lie travelled, his 
track would not be difficult to find; and if he did not. 
travel, where liquid he lie hid ? During tlie ni^ht lie 

o 

might get away and baffie pm^iit^ but more cars was 
exercised after dark. Another consideration, too^ that 
makes jails easy to guard in Mongolm b tins, that an 
escaped prisoaer would doom hiinsolf to perpetual 
banish menu If he returned home at any time, bo would 
be instantly apprehetided* and most Mongob would 
prefer to endure two or three years"^ Iniprisonmeat, to 
being compelled to skulk for life. The three prboners 
that wers allowed to sleep in the upper prison had 
almost completed their tenn of reslmint; a fow weeka 
or months more would make them free men; and in 
these circumsiauces they would not render theimelves 
liable to fresh punbhment by attemptiog to escape. 
The keepers knew this, and were not at all afraid to 
give them plenty of liberty. 

The prbon wag pleasantly situated on high ground, 
overlooking a valley lively with flocks^ herds, tents, and 
a couple of large Chinese trading establishments, Clcute 
at hand, but round the shoulder of a Kill, and just out 
of sight, but within hearing, was a large temple. The 
monotony of prison life was much relieved by the sight 
of all the life and activity in tlie ne 3 ghbourho<^ People 
were riding to and fro, carts coming and going, ilqcks 
posturing, horse droves conspicuous on the hill-tops, 
lamas in state coming to the temple and going off to 
the country on religious business, and government 
officoab eunspieuoua with iheir buttomi Theiie things 
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ibu prisoners could see from their prison; frequently 
they stood loolring at them over the low mud with; but 
more frequently still they were to he seen crouchinjr on 
the nsli-heap in front of the gate. All prisons in Mon¬ 
golia have not such, a good prospect Scent of thorn 
are built in quiet situations, and have a wall about ten 
feet high rotind them, which shnta out nearly every¬ 
thing but the sky. Even thou the fate of tlio inmates 
is not so hard as it might be, because in most ciisoa they 
are allowed to go outside the inclosure. 

The last time I visited the prison they wore having 
a feast. They had dubbed together and bought the 
liL-ad and some otlier parts of an os slaughtered at the 
temple hard by, to supply rations to ten lamas engaged 
on the great summer scrvicea. The tongue tliey liad 
slit and hung up to dry. The rest they were boiling. 
The pot was much too small for even the moiety they 
had in hand, but they piled it high above tlie rim, and 
kept industriously turning the raw parts down into the 
water. The fuel too was bad. They had a little argol, 
but that seemed damp, and was utterly insufficient; so 
they had gone out to the hills and pulled up by the 
roots a great quantity of southernwood, and that they 
used os hjch The day beruie, it was blooming in all its 
August freshness and fragmnee; now It was cost into 
the furnace, blazing a little and smoking a great deal. 
The Mongols rather like their meat half raw, and on 
this occasion they seemed to be having their taste grati¬ 
fied to the full, When one potful was pronounced to 
be done, the some half shutter that had before acted as 
a chess-board was now called into requisition as a 
trencher, and covered with huge pieces of steaming meat 
and bone With perfect liberty, fnitcrnity, and equality, 
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pnsonerB and keepers gathered rouud and did tbeir 
best Kbives were "scarce"* and tbe tible se 

they liad to tike it in tums; nod one poor fellow \rus 
pi>orly tlfcftt day, and had to sit apart and look at Ins 
coiiipjiTiiaiig feasting. His was a hard lot; they h[iil 
such a feast but seldom; and to think that of all tlie 
days qf the year he sheutid have been sick on tliat 
day I 

On the termination of the last visit, the inmates 
offered hearty thanks for all tlie attention that hod been 
paid them^ and lamented that they had not been able 
to offer the universal token of Mongol hospitality—tea. 
Wialiing to set them at their oase^ I said 1 would taste 
their vrliito food, which b the common cempromiso 
ailoptcd when it is difEcult or inconvenient to get tea. 
The sour white milk-cake was at once producetl. and. in 
addition, some wdiite flour scones boated in bnttcr^. which 
had comq from the tcmplo hard by. Though sufiferttig 
as cruninaJs; the flve lamas had not been neglected in 
the temple ministrations, hut a dole had been sent them 
as if they had taken actual part in the servieea 

Prisoners in Mongolia secin to have a good time of it. 
Perliaps they Lave, but it is not impossible that the 
tiiodihed kind of rcstmlnt to which they have to submit, 
proves to them as irksome as the severer discipline of 
other nations proves to more civilised prisoners 

One of the inmates of the prison, w'hon asked how 
[ong he had been there, replied with exactness stating 
the number of days. Tins showed bow he fell 
Mongols usually state time loosely, such as, more than 
three months, about a month, less than a year* This 
poor fellow was exact in his statement. He had been 
w^eajying and counting the days of his conflnemenl 
Dur visits; for the time being, helped to relieve the 
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monotony of their days, hut this was only a tenipomiy 
relief. 

Months nfter we left, perhaps most of them were 
there still, crouch ing on the axli-beapi watching the 
riders ns they enme and went in the valley, ati<l counting 
the days that must elapse before they theuiflelvea could 
again wander at their sweet will in the open plains. 
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yem angiliC the ’PulmI ” “II the airitk g^o4l“ The tute 
airaJt. Thft diltillitiMi t-f whliky- Milkiog mma. Mt 
profiUble. LMdj tP dTEiJikfflDBej*, Fewpesi iMtaUJlcTs- Bc- 
IvLwtQEiir of H IP-UJ wlieii tiruiik. EtiIi of dripti- A whiaky-- 
liiviuf; Buddtuii. 


•Have j<m caught the mareg?” Travelling in 
Mongolia, during the summer Baason, you will often 
hear your foDowers address this question to those who 
<ome about them. If “No" is the answer^ the ques¬ 
tioner k a little disappointed. If the mares have been 
caught, the next question most likely will he, “ Is the 
aiittk good t *' Then, perhaps, the man questioned asks 
the questioner to go and taste it In Mongolia they 
catch the mares for the purpose of milking thenL 
Properly speaking, they catch the foals, not the marcs; 
but it eomcs to the same thing, because when the foal 
is tied up the mare is secured, aa she will not leave her 
offspring. Camels, cows, sheep, and goats leave their 
young and go to pasture; hut, as the Mongols say, the 
mare is unable to desert hw foal, and stands half the 
day 'whisking her tail iu patient idleness beside her 
tethered young. The foal is •''cured to let the milk 
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During the night and part of the day the 
mare and foal are allowed to roam over the plains with 
the drove. The milk that the foid then get^ is Eupposed 
to be aiiffieient for its wants; the owner, by Bepamting 
the foal from the toother, secures a part of the milk for 
himself. All cattle, or, as the Mongols say, the five 
tribes of cattle, are treated in the same way. 

The Mongols milk anything they can lay hands on: 
goats, sheep, covl'si, camels, and mares. The milk of 
these different creatures has difierent qualities and is 
put to different uses. The number of different prepara¬ 
tions of milk is great, but, as far as I ara aware, mare's 
milk is put to only one nae—making hiVoI: and i^mkae. 
Airt^k is simply soured mare's milk stirred up. In 
Southern Ivlongolia they have earthenware jam about 
four feet high and a foot and a half diameter. In 
Central and Nortberu Mongolia tiiere are akin hags of 
about the same dimensions. Into theae each day's 
freshly milked pailful is emptied, and the whole mass 
frequently stirred up. Visitors have this served cut to 
them frequently in huge bowls, or basins ratber, which 
thev empty mpidly and repeatedly. Tlie drinkers are 
all right for a while, but if they keep at it long enough 
they get most decidedly drunk, and have a season of 
tliscomfori which arises in no small degree from the 
luTge quantiLy they have imblbcti before reaching the 
goal of intoxication. 

At the risk of my reputation as a teetotaller, I on two 
separate occasions tasted simdJ quantities of this aiVnk, 
and found it very much like '"sonr milk'’ (buttermilk 
is the English namop 1 beliovo) which had been kept 
too long. Tills air<tk is the mother of arrihae or 
whisky. The mrak is put into a huge pot, covered 
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with wLat Ifioka like a ’hanel M-ith both ends kriockbd 
out; a vessel Jk iuspended in tke middle of the bcurel; 
ft pot kept filled with cold water is set on the top, and 
after a few niimites' boiling, the vessel inside the barrel 
is found filled witli pure and good whiskj'. The spirit 
thus distilled is much milder tbau that which the 
Chinese manufacture from grain, but is intosieating 
when taken in eonsiiierable quantities. In districts 
where large horse droves abound, the quantity of spirit 
pioilnced is large, and ns it is consumed on the spot, the 
number of drunk men to be met isproportionatelygreat- 
As far as I am aware, this Mongol whisky is never 
exported ; much of it is drunk almost as soon as it is 
made, and any that is left does not last Jgng. Custom 
seems to demand that it should be presented to every 
visitor, and every visitor seems to think that custom 
ffNiufres him to consume all that is set before him. 
Rich men are proud of their droves, and like to indicate 
their wealth by the number of the foais tied up to the 
long rope, which is pinned down to the ground some 
little distance off. In front of their line of tents. They 
are proud of their whisky, the produce of their drove, 
and if you call on them, you come in for no stinted 
share of it It seems quite poetical to see the simple- 
minded herdsmen of the plains drinking tho mild 
whisky of their own making, costing them no money 
and but Lttla trouble. There are no excisemen, no 
duties, no smuggling. It comes easily, and goes freely, 
even to the liangem-on and poor dependents^ who, nt 
the season, do not fail to present themselves frequently 
on imaginflry business, or to ask about their patron’s 
wel&re. This seems all very poetical, quite Arcadian 
indeed. Perhaps so, but it lista its other aide. 
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Tlie milking of the marw ifl in no 9«nse » sourc« of 
profit. The milk they do not sell; and. aa far as I 
know, they do not sell the whisky made from it Jt 
never bring# a single cash into the owner's pocket 
Neither tlie mVaJfc nor the arrihtte can be called food in 
any senfie; and poetical, priiuilive, and simple as it may 
seem, it is a source of disaster and distress to the 
country. From their youth up, Mongol# are familiar 
with the taste of the native spirit They acquire a 
li Hng for it; a liking which the quantity produced in 
the cotititry can by no meinB satisfy. As a consequence, 
they take to Chinese whisky, which is much stronger, 
and every ounce of which they liave to purchase finm 
Chinamen. It b not only when they go to Chinese 
towns that Mougols buy Chinese whisky. They do 
buv it tben, perhaps; a Mongol rarely rctuma from a 
visit to the "'inner couatiy,” as they call China, witliout 
a jar safely stowed away among hie baggage ; hut, 
unfortunately, whisky can be got anywhere, any day of 
tlie year. Chinese traders on a small scale gjo about 
the country in all directions. They have their little 
stock of gooils packed on on-carts, and move filowly 
along, going round from one duster of tents to another, 
trading mostly by barter, taking skins and produce in 
reium for their wares. Skin# and produce do not come 
linndy for oxoct sums; so iw many case# the account 
has to be adjusted by taking so many ounces of whisky 

_arltcfe which no trader ever seems to be without. 

Even when there ia not the flimsy eicuse of an account 
to be adjusted, the temptation is too great for the simple 
klongoL The pedlar comes into the tent, sits down and 
talks. At last the Mongol asks, “Have you any whisky?" 
■ Yes." "Good ?" "Tip-top.” This Is more than the 
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Mongol LUO fiLand. Let me sornGi** he ziddii, “ nnd 
rJl pay it agaio/' So he has it and drinks it^ and is in 
debt for it, and it ig just the same o]<i story of inattention 
to business, tilings going to wreck, poverty, rtiin. 

All that the mareVniilk whisky is good for is to give 
tba ^longols an appetite for the stronger and more 
expensive spirit made from gmia. The milk-whiaky 
succeeds in eduenting most of the Mongols into drinking 
habits, not excepting even the lamas, who, from their 
vow to abstain from drink, might be eacpectcd to be 
teetotallers. Teetotallers they arc nol Among many 
htiadreds I have met only one who w'ouIJ not take 
^irits ; tha common mu of lamas drink as much as 
they can get, 1 do not remember over having met a 
layman who refused to drink ^ and drunkenness Lb so 
common among all clasaea, that it is uEelcss to make 
eobriety one of the qualifications in a Mongol servant 
you seek to engage, Mongols laugh and say, We ail 
drink/' and the only point to be careful about in hiring 
a Mongo], as for m drink is coDcernetl, is to see that 
the man you have is not given to violence when he is 
drunk. ^ A good man/' say they, “ w^hen drunk, goes 
off to sleep- a had man makes a disturbance.*" A 
drunken man is about the only thing to be feuxed by 
ihe lonely traveller in the desert When sober, a 
Mongol b good-bearted anti friendly \ or, if suspicious, 
he is careful and harmless; but once let his hiaul get 
inrtamed with drink, and he is reckless; friend and foe 
are alike to him, and hb great knife is there at his 
Bide, and can bo drawn with alarming ease and rapidity. 
Happy b it for all ooncemed^ when the thoughtful and 
clever-handed mbtresa of the tent steab the weapon, 
anti hides it among the fiimitnre when she seea the 
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quarrel coming. Several timoa I have bcea amcng 
people unfriendly and su&pictoua, but the only serioua 
trouble or danger I Lave aeon has been caused by men 
iuSamed by drinL 

T)ie Mongols tbeinselves are fully aware of iu evila 
They have instances every day. Gicbick goes to & 
gathering. Ho has a fine snnff-bottle, and valuable 
silver ornaments, and rides a magnificent horsep He 
coiaes back on foot^ liis bottlOp bus ormmeiits, and HLs 
home gone. Ask him, and he says, “ I got dninfc, did 
not know what I was doing, struck Dimbril, wounding 
him seriously, and here I am.^ Or a man drinks at a 
fricud'a tent, then mouuta and rides homeward. His 
horse airivcs riderless, and he la found dead on the 
pkdm “ How did it happen ? " “ He was drunk ” Or 
a man has been rich, the owner of droves, herd^ and 
llocka Now he is glad to earn his bread aa a hired 
servant. “ How does this come about?'’ “He ia fond 
of whifikyJ' This explains all;. no more questions need 
be Asked. 

The Mottgols are &> sensible of the evib of whisky 
tliat frequently the lamas in authority, though by no 
meam teetotallers themselves, forbid Chinese tradois 
to come within a certain distance qf the temples. I 
have often heard Buddhism praised, as a religion tending 
towards temperance. It la not so in Mongolia. One 
of the living Buddhas of high repute, and much sought 
afmr on account of his supposed power to confer 
blessings, has the reputation of drinking several catties 
of Chinese whisky daily, and is followed by a crowd of 
attendant lamas, who pass their lives drinking and 
quarrelling over the rich offerings brought by the 
devout to their whisky-loving master. The Mongols as 
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A rule lb not smoke opium. They have not money 
enough for tbnt, but I do not thint that I am ex¬ 
aggerating much, if at aU, when I soy that drink hurts 
Mongolia just about as much ns opium hurts Chiaa. 

The line of mares tn front of the tent^ the bustle of 
milking, the process of browing, the hospitable welcome, 
the coDidviality of drinking, are picturesque and pleasmg, 
and have a charm to the eye of the cursoi^ observer i 
but look more closely, and you find that these things 
are hut the gaudy colour on tiio skin of the deadly 
serpent, the poison of whose bite brings calamity and 
death. If Christianity is ever to do any good is 
Mongolia, it must go hand iu hand with teetoL^lism. 


CHAPTER XXYT, 


THE ISIDSUMVER FESTIVAL. 

SttAittilt-vpring ’WoriliippeTB tuul tmdfn «4iCTUiipff^ Carryfiii* 

■AcriKl bookff rouudthjn ChEtiau tnden. CtlUielir 

Amtfll □! WoriyjiiptJi. The iAiulf. My tum CQitiiii. TIih 
deacnbeiL The h » repreaentulkn ID J^bainiifli of 

i*rly hktcrj of flnddliiaKu PxtEaius nml^M tha Sftwr. Cjut^Mip^ 
farlh the Sam. Tha Babd nf du|i«Tvicim. Tbtlbdtntornii 
tnj; PDDDil Miiitieyii. 


This in tlie gteat annual religious festival of the Slongols, 
and 03 large numbers of both sexes arii] all classes 
resort at this time to tbe religious centres of tbo 
country, we too bent our steps towards a teoiple. Wo 
found the " Summit-apring temple," as it was caltcd, a 
very gtood sample both na to itself and its snrroundinga, 
There was the usual large worship ball, lofty and re- 
sptendout with gilt ornaments that glittered from afar 
in the sun, two or three smaller and less preteutious 
chapels, a good elnstcr of little built bouses inhabited 
by tbe more wealthy lamas, and on the outskirts of 
these a niimbci ol felt tents, the abodes of the poorer 
Sorb of priests. 

Behind was a range ot hUls. at some little elevation 
in which rose the sprmg that gave name to the ; 
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m front was a typical Mongol kfco, small, shnllow, Lalf- 
driod up, and pneseDting to the eya little more tbaij an 
esponac of yellow slime; great part of the view was 
shut in by dreular ridges of bills, but in one tJireetioa 
the prospect was unlimited, stretching away flernss the 
plain to a far-off dim horizon, affording glimpses of 
docks, herds, and Mongol encarapments, one cluster of 
tents atanding in the foreground at no great distance 
froDi the templo. 

Our caravans arrived on the twdflli of the sixth 
month. As we came near, a great, tall, blustering 
Mongol came out of a tent—which- seemed to be full 
of women driiddtig tea—saluted me boisterously, invited 
me to drink tea with him, and advised ms to camp 
beside him. A little furtbcT on we passed through a 
line of Chinese traders, who recognised our caravan and 
invited ns to eamp with them; hul; aware of tho riot 
and drunkenness that might be expected at the festival, 
we went higher up the hill and pitched our tents where 
no traders or worshippers were likely to come. It was 
a spot which pennitted of a little retirement, jet was 
within easy reach of any who might wish to visit us, 
and commanded a full view of the temple, the worxhip- 
IicTB, the tradcia, and all the busy activity of the scene. 

Even as early as the twelfth, there was a good dctil of 
coming and going, anil riding to and fro, and a auinbcr 
of WDishippcre were seeking absolution from their sins 
by walking round tho temple loaded, each of them, with 
quite a heavy volume of the sacred books. Hie sacred 
precincts are marked off by a Eorica of little cairns of 
stones, within which are Included not only the temple 
itself, but the residences of the buiias, the fuel stocky 
and even the rubbish heaps. Any one wishing to olr \r 
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awny Ijjg sins im only lo (.Dmi; U) (tm temple, load liina- 
£4i”Lt for this GeE^ins a mciliod of tinfrlt- 

inokiii" spooinlty in fiivour ntnang tlm women.) with a 
sacnHl void me, tuid, ejirly and Inlc, keep tnid^ing jrouni! 
iu the be&tcn pitli that mus outside of the little cnirns 

file number of hitnas, j’oung and oIJ, moTiug about 
in the temple garb was eonsideiitble> The servictesj 
which were to ciilminnie od the fifteenth, had been going 
on for about two weeks, and, aa distributions of monc? 
and food arc mofie to ail who take part in tlxeso sen ices, 
nearly every lama who btuJ connection with the place 
put in an appcnrince, and though the chanting seemed 
to go on almost all day, there were never wanting 
numbers of priests who, on aome excuse or other, 
absented tliciuselves from one or more of the meetings. 

Throughout the twelfth and thirteenth, Cbin^ 
trailers kept arriving with their wares, on one. two. 
or three ox-carts. They drew themselves up iu line 
along the face of tiie hill, forming a kind of one-sided 
Blrcet, Some had touts, othera tilted up their carts, 
fixed a straw mat or two above, and bestowed thctnselves 
find their goods belar, Tlieir stock in trade consisted 
mainly of such things as onions, tumipa. cucumbers, 
apricoto, apples, dried moat, confections, black sugar, 
battoiia, threial, ncetUcs, thitiiblciv toys for the children, 
anil whbky for the gmwn-ap, 

Tlic eLlier oxticlcs ©f niercImni-Jise caused no tTOuble j 

but the Wbiskyand the toys proved a perpetual ouiaance! 
Mojmitig, tiooa, and eveuing, tlsere were never wauting 
mcA ]u all stages of iutoxiL'a.tiori, caiisirig all manner of 
disturbance and trouble; and morning, noon, and 
eveuitig, during the days that tlds fiiir luted, ihero 
never ceased the sound of the thlimba, a. little ^tion 
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rtf bam’boo about six lEclies loiig^ furoished with liclea 
like a flute, with a sUt la the luouth-piece to act as 
a recd+ Of tlieae sonie were coloared, some were plain j 
thej cost about a halfpeuaj or throe lartliing^ a piccOt 
and Wen? the lieart i delight of tlio cluldrcn and young 
latnaa. Mongolsan chilffrcn aro very fond of Chinese 
bificuits and angar-eapdy, but whenever the number of 
cash reoelied the price of a thlimbdi it was promptly 
purEho^edp and blown with great vigour and per- 
severimee* 

Long afterwnrdSj and in fax differeDt scenea^ whenever 
the thought reverted to the incideots,of that midsiiminer 
festival, fihnll above the boom of the temple drums^ the 
hum of biijors^ the trampling of hot^meiip and the 
abouta of the drunken^ would come the si^ueak of the 
tklimba, and the very temple itself ieems to have become 
inficpaiftbly associated in the mind with tho piercing 
amind of this little harmless-loDkiDg musical instnimeiit. 

One of the Chinese trading arrivals consisted of an 
eating-house complete in all particulars- There wsm 
one cart learled with teiitp utensils^ and provisions; 
another with fuel; and behind both came a couple of 
men driving a small fipck of sheep. Soon after their 
arrival the tent was set up, the OQoking^range establfslied, 
the oaftass of a sheep hanging from the shaft of a tilted- 
up cart, and Iripc supplied to all comeraat three farthingi 
a bisim 

This establisbnietit drove a thriving trade, combining 
IS it did the threefold business of the butch cr^ the 
dram ^seller, and the reataurant-kceperH 

By dawn of the fourteenth, the tale of tmderu" 
eneampmenla was cumplcte, and about eight oclock 
tliat morning the worshippers began to arrive la force* 
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Solitary ajEid in csompamea^ ihbei and women, youn^ aiiJ 
old, huuos and lajraen, respectable men and noloitotis 
thieves, on horseback and in carts; dressed^ some well, 
Mme poorly, hot nearly all gaudily in yellow^ blue, red, 
wblle, or green, their giu-mcots in many casee contiasting 
fitrikingly with their horses; along readSp across pInJos> 
over ridges, from mountain gorges, came the ever 
increasing crowd ot worahippers; some riding rapidly, 
aome riding cautiously, but all cemverging on one 
contra, and ttumj of them ending up with a fudous 
gallop, to show their fine horses at tbeir b^L Bich 
tnctL of conse^j^ueiJCCj and mandarins of rank, for the 
most part came in carts with a train of outriders, 
iwollen by the joining on of all and sundry mounted 
persons of their neighbourhood, and aay others whom 
they happened to fall in with on the road- 
For an hour or two after arrivinig the visitors hunted 
up their friends, looked in on the temple service which 
happened to be in progress, went the round of the 
trade fa asking prices, and perhaps drinking a little 
whisky, and in many oases drew tip at my tent; such bs 
knew me greeting me in a friendly way; all eager to 
see my Bible-ptctiiris, most of them willing to listen to 
what I bar! to say, some of them ready to discuss the 
diffensnoe^ between Christianity ami BudLlhUm, a few 
finishing up by buymg a tract or tw^o. 

On a sudden the crowd gave way for two men, who 
cntcrad and sat down opposite to me. Each held in 
hb right hand an iron frame about two and a half feet 
high, hung all Qver with sacred scarves, from among 
whieb could be seen a fmmed picture of Buddlin and 
other fiocrod things. At a gknee I recognised tlie 
visitors as two bes^tig lamas, and know I was for 
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it,'* I protested TigotouBly, but, I bad <t 3 tp(?clt!d, ia 
vain; tbe mea were ianaovable. After eitliag fur a 
Jittle wbilo niotionlesa, tbej suddealy, one after the 
other, shook the BaxtU, os the irou frame is colled, and 
jiogled o uniUiplioity of iron rings Imog all about it 
Meantime ibe q^ectatoia were all reverence and alten* 
tion, anil, after a few mere shake* and jinglings of the 
rings, one of the lamas started off with a sing-song 
recitation which began by detailing one of the adventures 
of Buddha. 

Tlie recitation lasted some minutes^ and when lama 
ouniber one had gnUhetl, lama number two began. Wlien 
ironiher two bad finished, they both joined in. a chant, 
and when tho chant was ended, ti<ey requested alms, 
displaying a large cup which hung from their belt, and 
about the botloia of which, when the lid was raised, 
were visible traces of bntlcr, a delicate means of sng' 
gesting the kind of offering that would be most 
acceptable. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, nil the Mongols 
present in tlie tent in turn reverently inclined their 
heads, and were touched on the brow by iJie lama 
with the Vault, as a king might touch a suppliant with 
a isccptre. 

The eyes of all were now turned to me, to see what 
I would do. I began by asking them what good they 
supposed the lopctitiuii was ealculatctl to effect. They 
said it would make my flocks and herds prosperous. 
On reminding them that 1 liad neither flock nor herd, 
they said it would bless me in all my ooncems both of 
bo^ly and soul. T told them that I sought blessiuga 
from quite a different quarter and by quite difTercnt 
moans, and beginning from this went on to eiplain to 
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them Christ and Christianityj aad I think I seldr>m 
B3W a moro attentive audience. 

After ft tiine,^ seme one suggested that the Sotpr was 
doubtless by this time set forth, aud young and old 
trooped off to pass under it, 

A little later, it was reported that the Ch'am had 
begun, and immediately all the tenta were deserted. 
Flocks and herds were left to care for themselves^ and 
I soon followed the multitude. 

Arrived at the main court of the large temple, where 
the sacred dance was going on, I found a Inige circle of 
qicctatore sitting three or four deep, and outside of 
them ft second circle standing, also three or four deep. 
Inside the circle were two or three lads, m fantastic 
dresses and immense head-ooveriugs resembling skulb, 
armed with short batons, keeping order and preventiBg 
the Spectators from encroaching too much on the open 
space. Outside of the sitting and standing spectators 
were, hare and there, groups of women holding private 
conversations, the interest of which seemed so absorbing, 
that they paid no attention to anything else. 

Tliis festirni is the great meeting time for the women. 
Occasionally during the year Mongol women frequent 
marriage festivals and other ceremonies, but this mid¬ 
summer gathering is the only opportunity during the 
whole twelve months that the women of a tribe**have 
of meeting each otlier in one great assembly. It h 
only too probable also that this day is tlie solitary 
holiday that many of them have all tlie year round. It 
is not to be wondered at then that considerations of 
worship and piety form only part of the attraction that 
draws ivomcn together on this occasion, and it is not 
strange that the interchange of frieudlv conversation 
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sbould draw nway the attention of many from be- 
bolding the pGrformance of the religioiia dairco. With 
a few exeeptiona Mongol women are soft "hearted, and 
foipe of them, on seemg each other at i\m Homual 
reunion, break down alUgetlier* and for a time are 
iinable to express tJicir feelings except by sobbing 
and tears. 

But whether the spectators talk apart in groups or 
attend, the religiaus dance goes an. Ever and anon 
two or more figures in iineoutb masks, for the most 
part resembling the heads of difToront animals, and 
gaudy dresses, issue forth into the court and prance 
about in the circle to the sound of music. The step ia 
a kind of stately leap £mni one foot to the other^ and 
tho whole exhibition soon becomes monotonous in tbe 
exLrcine^ao much so, that Chinese mesons and labourers 
who reside at the temples every summer, building and 
repairing houses and courtyard walls, i^ldom think it 
worth their w bUo to go and see it* 

At Bonie parts of the performance qiiito a number of 
actors appear simultaneously^ and at one stage of the 
proceedings a grey-headed old man comes out and fires 
off cmckers* The antics of this individual are red?eivcd 
with ibouts of laughter* which may be beaid at a 
distance over the plain, ^ 

One prt of the exhibition is curions. A dough- 
mad c miniature figure of a man Is pro^Juced, niid with 
great Rolomnity cut to pieces. It is said that this little 
image—to make the resemblwcice of the execution more 
coTupIete—is supplied with entrails* and it is also further 
affirmed that tliis mot;1el is made some days before* and 
has prayers read over it* to make it alive as it w ere. 
The explanaticui given of thm proceeding h Uiat it is in 
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memory of ao onemj wto opposed. Buddbiiitn in tie 
aacient 

Ask a hundred iLorgob ^bat is tho meaning of tba 
performance of this religions dance^ and the vast 
majority can give no rcaaonable explanation; but tlse 
learned few who are conversant with tbe more recondite 
things of their religion ciplain it to be a representation 
in pantomime of the early history of Buddhism, the 
various actors who take part in the exiiibjtion beinrr 
representations of eminent men, friends and foes, who 
helped or hindered Buddhism in its early struggles. 

But tbe great finishing solemnity of the day is the 
escorting of the Tbe Siinr seems to be a 

triangiiiar pyramid of dough, fixed on a frame rjf woo<l. 
The dough is coloured red and moulded to represent 
flames. On the top, as crown, is the representation of 
a human akulL In the fore part of tbe day the Bam- 
stands in the temple while a service is being heJd, and 
before it vs carried out, young and old crowd to piss 
under ih By passing under it, men are supposed to 
escape from disease, disaster, misfortune, calamity, or 
trouble, that would otherwise hefalJ themsolves, their 
enterprises, their cattle, or their country, After all 
have passc<l under it, and the sacred dance has been 
finished, tbe dancers, still wearing their masks and 
robes, led by tbe bead lama of the temple, in his most 
impoang ceremonial costvime, form themselves into a 
solemn precession, and followed hy the whole miisa of 
devout worshippers, and less devout pleasure-seetere 
drawn together by the events of the day, issue from the 
sacred precincts, and lead tbe way to an erection of 
bushe.-*, strew, or other inflammable material, prepareil 
and set up on the plain a short distance from the 
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templa. The procession moves slowly olong to tha 
sound of two immeiase trunipetfl ten or twelve feet 
long. 

Arrived at tbe spot selected, which seems almost 
uniformly to be beyond the south-east angle of the 
temple giouuds, the chief lama takes his stand, the 
other performers crowd around, the great hoily of the 
temple lamas, and the spectators generally, close up 
behind, and a service consisting of the chanting of 
prayers and the blowing of trumpets is gone through. 
Sometimes the chief lama, at a certain stage of the 
service, waves repeatedly a black hand kerchief towards 
the skull-crowned pyramid. Sometiines this part of the 
ceremony Is not performed. After a time, at a signal 
from the chief lama, the pile of brushwood is lighted. 
As it blades up, the pyramid is thrown headlong mto it^ 
a mao, who has been standing ready with gun in hand, 
h res off his piece at it* the attendant Inmoa gather 
round their chief to congratulate him, and he replies, 
“ It has become fortunate for the many." This is the 
signal for the dispersion, and the whole crowd of Innias 
and speetators burry off without waiting to see the 
doomed structure consiiined 

The ceremony is impressire, but there is only one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. While the 
others are hurrying off ils fast os they can, a single bma 
may be seen poking about the fire: ho is trying to 
rescue &om the Oames the few Laches of board on which 
the pyramid stood, probably with the hope that it may 
serve again on tlie next occasion, and after this Lama 
has gone, two or three dogs lie down and wait quietly 
till the fire subsides, when they fight for the possession 
of the scorched dough. 
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The wholo ijeremoiaj b »a1eiiLik and i^uggi^ive, iLod 
ieems intended te avert on the viccuiotis priiiinple* 
The doomed pyraniid h set forth in public, pmyerj nre 
chantetip and people jpss. undet it, and thus, it la 
aupposedp tlie ovlls of country and mlinbitazita are 
concentrated on it* it b cjuried forth to the desertp 
the black handkerchief of the offidating larim seems 
to wave maledictions towanls it, and it b thrown into 
the fire and shot at^ as a tiling accursed and tu be 
deatroyech 

Immediately on the conclusion of the ceremony^ a 
mah b tnaJo for tho booths of the traders, anti all over 
the toznple grounds a perfect Babel of sounds arbes. 
Men* women* and clilLdren are hurrying about and 
calling to each otberp confusing and confused. Not a 
few havo yet to buy at the tnujera' tents the Chinese 
bbcuitSp which aU Mongol children loft at home cipect 
to receive from parents* frlendsp or neighbours who 
have been to a fair or a Chinese town. 

On this jwrticular day the hurry and bustle of the 
scattering w'as much intensiEed by a thundemtonnp 
which* after threateniiig and growling for some time &t 
a distance* finally drew near and sent down dashing 
show'em of rain. lEost of the Mongols covered their 
gaudy garments with old weather-stained rain cloaks, 
those who hml no min cloaks turned their more vahiablc 

clothes iusidc out, and thus looked a good deal less 
picturesque' at their departure than at their nTrivnl 
The storm, howeverp hastened their movements, am] 
made the riiling of dm ok men and sober more furious 
and precipitate than it had been in the moming. It 
was wonderful to see how far a drunken man could lean 
over hb horse withoqt. falling off* and women ami very 
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flirmll ciiiJdnea, tlisy urged to still greater ajKjed tlieii 
already gaibpiag steeds, showed a horsemanship tha* 
would have done credit to grown men. 

The next day, the fLfbeeDth of the aixth monlh^ 
a repetition, to a great extent, of the same scena's, but 
the concourse of visitors w'aa much amallcr. The cere¬ 
mony consisted in carrying the image of Maitreya 
round the tempLe grounds. The idol was brought out 
in state, a grand procession formed, flags carried aloft^ 
dru[iis beat, musical iostruments sounded, lamas chantc^l 
sacred liturgies, and all the men, women, aud children 
who Lad come to worship turned out in their most 
strikiog costumes and swelled the numbers of the great 
crowd. By a strange similarity this day's proceedings 
were aJso brought to an abrupt close by a thunder- 
storm. N ext morning w e were early aiitir, and before 
the mn wna very high, not only we, but most of tlie 
traders, had packed up and gone ofl to other scenes, and 
the temple lately so lull of people and life sub.^ided 
into its normal quietness. 
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Iictwecli twins' drcAl of mail tuid woid«d^ A Mon^ri 
hii ivucB... BbVKtkly iplHoiniucu- cf wDniizlt'ri dlieaa. 

ilo nut UitltB. Wiqiu^V }[^\t 

oi:t3Ati3ciht«. bcoDoUo^ 


The (Ire'S* of botli sexes, as for (la gjsape is concerned 
ia iDucti alike- Tlie iii:iitt differ once is that tlie meo 
gird tbemsclres with a belt, while the women allow 
their bng garmeiita to bang loose from shoulder to 
bed, and bcnco it come* that Jlio common word for 
"wotnau" iu Mongolia is "beltless." The outer gar¬ 
ment of both sexes is a wide roomy coat wbidi reaches 
down to the ground, with sleeves so ample that the 
arms can be withdrawn from them and leintrodiiced 
at pleasure, without distorbing the buttons. 

Tbia coat forms the blanket under wfaicb the wearer 
sleeps. Surroundeti by this ample covering, the Mongol, 
withdrawing bis arms from tiie sleevss, finds bim%|f 
for all practical purjicsea inclosed in a littie private tent 
from 'Thidi his head only projecta Slirandcd by it he 
rises from bis couch in tho morning, covered by it he 
sinks to rest at night, and tho ie-^a happily sitiinted 
foreigner cannot but envy the facility which this rube 
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AiTards ita wtearer gf dressing fifld undressing iq perfect 
privacy, though surrounded by the crowded iomates of 
a f«U tent. 

Mongol women go imng in the rooming button un 
their coats at onee, and commence household duties. The 
long wide robe hanging loose gi ves them a very slovenly 
appearance; in tnilking and cooking tlie great part of 
the gown lies about on the dirty ground, and in genend 
tho women appear slattenily in the extreme. The loose 
^wn once appeared to advantage, A traveUcr crossing 
the desert in a camel-cart, was for a time puxzled one 
forenoon to know what the woman, who, mounted on a 
camel, led his cart camel, was about. Her hands dis¬ 
appeared, and inexplicable leanings and movements were 
seen about the shouldera, till at last the gown slid off 
and revealed another, more suitable to the increasing 
heat of the tfoy. The girl had managed to change her 
dress while riding her camel and leading the cart, and 
had done it so adroitly and modesUy, that it wm im¬ 
possible to toll what she was abont till the poccas was 
coniplefce. 

Men Ob risiiig usually crouch down doso to the fire, 
open their wat and sit loxily warming themselves anti 
smoking. After a while they look about for a short 
cotton garment wliich is worn under the coat, and whici 
might by extension of courtesy be called a shirt. The 
production of this garment is usually the signal for the 
nii^ unplea^nt sensatioD that a foreigner is conscious 
ef in connexion with Mongol dressing, oa the shirt was 
probably new or washed six months ago, and has been 
Constantly worn aince^ t 

Washing is another sight, The Mongols wash ones a 
day, A little water is poured into the ever-present 
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woodco cup, which it ia either emptied little bjf 
iilLle iuto ttie h&ud, or tukea into the mou^ioDcl squirted 
out as needed. Washing is usunliy caafiited to the fuoe 
iiiid hands t neck and everything else not being regarded 
as standing in need of water. The washing itself is not 
so bad, but the "drying” is a little out of the way. 
Witb his ordinary want of forethought, a Mongol usually 
begins to think how he is to get his face flried only 
after be has got it washed. As he Looks round, dripping, 
most probably the drst thing that catches his eye is the 
" shirt" aforementioned, and it is pressed to do duty as 
a towel. A more provident Moogol has a handkerchief 
which b but a slight improvement on the shirt. There 
b another method in vogue, mostly among girls. When 
tile washing is completed, the hands are nibbed slowly 
over the face, gathering the moisture, which b sucked 
from them as they pass over the mouth. The sound 
and the idea are not pleasant, but it b undouhtedly the 
cl^nest method of wiping the face, and as such perhapa 
the least disagreeable to the beholders. 

Feet are never washed eaoept by accident, as when 
herding sheep in the rain, or crossing a stream on foot. 
Bathing b not customary. Said a Mongol, "It b too 
cold in w'intcr; in sumnier the flies bite." Thb b of 
course the sluggard’s excuse, If they were alive to the 
importance of it, aine-tenths of tliem could secure a 
bath with very little trouble. I once met an invalid, 
who, being a doctor, prescribed hol^hathiiig for lib disease! 
and had fitted up a gem of a little hath in hb tent. He 
had sunk into tlie ground a tub about three feet deep 
and big enough to ait in, and hung from tlie roof of the 
tent two felt curtains. All he had to do was to get in¬ 
side, close the eurtaina, and then he was at liberty to 
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dress And undreds in complete retirement ; niid this is 
probnbly tbo sbnpc tbo Mongol bath will take, wlien the 
Mongols are pci^uadod of its utility as a provcntive 
against dUeaso. 

The dress of the fooT m wretched. Mqu and womeo 
go about in nigs, tatters^ and filth, shivering in the cold. 
The rich dress impressively* The men Iinve heautirut 
robes lined with the finest lambs' skin, and Itang a pro¬ 
fusion of ina^ive silver ornaments from their belt. TJiey 
are also great on fur oaps^ and one may sometimes meet 
a mim wearing a cap worth as much as all the r^t of 
his clothes put together* But the true eritcrion of n 
Mougofs wealth and standing is his suufl-bottle; and as 
custom requires blm to hand it on introduction^ 
make a good guess aa to the position of any man he 
may meet. Thc^o bottles come from Petingp and range 
in price from a few eents to eighty taek* Tlie cheap 
ones are made of glass; the valuable ones arc beautiful 
stones skilfully hollowed out and nicely finished. 
Women do not usually cany a snuff-bottle* but on 
ceremonial occasions they also pnaduco it from the box 
where it h stow^ed away. Womeri*fl bottles are almosi 
uniforinly small, thin, flat stones, with scarcely any 
capacity; and, as far as 1 have yet seen, always empty* 
The being eiupty doss not matter Tt is handed with 
due ceremony and form* and the recipient, too polite to 
that it ia empty, smells it deliberately, and returns 
It with dignity* 

But the most remarkable parts of Mongol costume 
ore the hair omamonts and headdresses of the woniem 
Even a poor woman, if married, has a prafusion of silver 
ornaments ami fittings on her heat! and hanging firom 
her hair, which contrasts strangely with the dirt and 
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iqu&lor of her geboml appearance. The precise natnie 
and shape of these omainepts vary with the tribes; and 
any one well up in this species of lieialdry can tell a 
woman’s tribe at a glance. But tboogh they vaiy, they 

all n^ea in being cumbersome—perhapi a Mongol would 
say impressive—and in necessitating a stylo of drossing 
Uio bnir, which, when once performed, will most liiely 
bo allowed to stand undisturbed till growth disarranges 
it and demands fresh attention. Perhaps one may think 
n head not dressed for a month would look untidy. Not 
atnlL Though the hair from wliioh the pond ants liang 
ia not undone, tluj upper hair can be dressed so as to 
look quite neat smear it vftth gljtt. and if one 

does not know and doca not eiamina too cWly, it 
looks w^U ^ 

Some of the tribes liave hanging ornamenta, which 
are saspended from a band running round the head and 
kept In place by a hook in the ear. As these pondnuta 
are heavy, it is quite painful to see how the lobe is dis¬ 
tended when the bead is bent forward ; and the uu- 
pleasant feeling is increased by noticing that matiy of 
the alder females have had their earn rent open, some of 
them more thim once. One tribe I am ac^iisinted with 
lias a headdreES for its matrons which ptojwto up and 
makes it impossible for a cap to sit on the head. On 
occasions of ceremony, such as formal introduotiona. or 
the meeting of friends after absence, a cap mart be 
worn. It Is placed above the ornaments and tied on 
remaining all the while dear of the head, and looks w 
absurd that it requires an effort to receive the lady’s 
SDiiff-bottle with becoming gmvitj. 

Tiie everyday gear permnneatly worn U sufficiently 
cumbereome, but on gala days a perfect curtain of 
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bojiild is 5uponulili!Ll I oni:! when a crowd of women 
arningad in flaming dresses and rich fur caps, enveJoperl 
nlmost to the waist in strings of red coral beads, and 
fljifUing with the sheen of silver omaments, take their 
stand together in the veranda of a temple, the effect 
IS striking. In the presence of such a sight, none but 
the blind and the prejudiced would refuse to admit that 
the beauty of these women is enftanccd. by their oriia- 
incntiL Jlongol women, on seeing foreign Isuiies, are 
struck by the ab^^ence of heinl-gear; and we are in the 
1 Libit of trying to poruuade ourselves that beauty 
when iinadonied, adorned the most. Mongol women 
when young are often beautiful^ but siways Irxik test 
in their omamenU; and perhaps their foreign sifters 
miglit grdn some thing, as far as mere look is concerneii, 
by an Lmpreaaive heacldreas, though coral beads and 
glue ivould hardly do. The difference between them 
and us is tlsis: the Mongol woman^s field of attraction 
is OLinfincfl to her face and appearance, white we 
estimate a Ifuiy a worth, not so much by lier looks, as 
by her mental qnalSdes. Tlie Mongol woman is scarcely 
taught that she has a mind at all, and it is not strange 
that, having nothing else to recommend her, she should 
strive to excel iia la making the most of her face, 

Tlic dress of the men also is aiotehccomifig than. oura. 
To be convinced of tbia, you have only to ghince at a 
foreigner in \m lights and short coat, and a llongol in Ids 
ample robe lloiving down to hie heels. Let us mi 
grudge httu his looks. If we \u%t\ as litde to do m he^ 
we might dross as well. 


ftKATTEll XXVirL 


in MONGOLIA. 

IV hoTii Uifi UotL Th# tciftolia id tli« wti‘IL Tha ld» and 
tV J3aa. Tift triler tod tlit ouulniaii. IMa# aKsw and tJaft kmiu 
Ttfl patTOt kDd tht kitiij^ Tim vef{3nni»d cat Pebble# for 
Ttfl mdyje Wid dapliailt^ The iKsul-bcirDr. TV bftd-tewpenid 
nmukey. Far ailii bjrC The juildtcd fax; Stiaiu at & tpi:at and 
awalluv 1 eunelp Tha Ua^ and tba t va j^isaae^ 

The following foble& are selected firodi a nmaber which 
u 3lorigul teacher dictated^ in liia attempts U> famjlidiise 
tue with the language. It will be seen at a glance that 
niQ^i of them are not native to the country, but come 
from a land aboundLug: with sights and scenes unknown 
to Mongolia. The teacher afterwnrrla com uiitied them 
to writing; but whetlicr ha copied them from a book, 
or inetiily wrote them from meiuory, and added the 
" Morak ** out of hU owu head^" it la inipe^ible 
to nay, 

I, 37« flare ti7ui the Lion. 

There wan a Mon that usetl to vary bis diet by eating 
in turn one from all the kinds nf the beasts of the 
field. One day it was the harems tum^ and the lion 
looking sorrowfully at the animal said: ^ A poor meal 
for me to-day. You're not worth eiuing; you won^ 
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even fill up the chinks between my teeth, Littk use 
iu eating youJ' The hare replioiip "'Do plea^ cod- 
descend to eat m^p I have just had a naiTow escape 
from being eaten by an animal as temble-looking as 
you/* The lion, in a ragOp demanded s " Wheme ie tlicre 
any animal like me, let me see himf" The hare led 
him away to a well and told klm to loolc dowiL Look 
down he did, ami there sura enough saw a beast that 
twiRted his face, looked daggers, set up his mane, and 
showed bb teeth as fiercely as he diA The lion could 
ant stand this, and leaping down to fight hb rival, 
peri.she^l in the water, 

Moral^ If a man has good intelleetnal powers, don t 
despise him though hb boddj strength may be smrUL; 
and since powerful enemies can be overcome by mental 
power, seek to develop the powers of the miuil 

IL The Mind To^-iom m the Wdl, 

A blind tortoise lived in a welL Another tortoise, a 
Dative of the ocean^ in its inhiud travels happened to 
tumble into this welL The blind one asked of his new 
comraiie whence he came. ^'Fmin the sea," Hcniing 
of the sea, he of the well swam round a little circle and 
asked: **Is the water of the ocean as large iia thb?” 
“Larger" replied he of the sea. The wed tortobe then 
swain round two-tljirds of tjiQ well and asked if the sea 
was m big as that, “ Much laiger than that/^ said the 
sea tortoise. "Well tlieup" naked the blind tortoise, '* is 
the sea as large as this wlioJe well 1 " “ Larger,” said 

the sea tortoise. “ If that is so/" said the well tortoisCp 
“ how big then is the sea ?The sea tortoise replied: 
'"You ha%'ing never seen any other water than that of 
your w'elJ, capability of uuderstaqding b smalL 
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As to tb« occniip tbaugh you spent uiany jeare in it, 
yuii would never hs able bo explore tbe half of it, bor 
to reoeh the Limit, aod it is iitterly impo^ible to com¬ 
pare it with this well of yours." The tortoise replital, 
'* It is impossible that there can be a larger water ibati 
thbi well \ you are simply praising up jcur native place 
with vain words.^* 

People of smalt attaanmenta, who cannot 
conceive of the acquiroments of men of groat abilities^ 
and who pride tbemsoLves on their own learning luid 
talent, are like the blind tortoise In the weU^ 

ITL The Zia and th^ 

A hermit bad seven lice in his coat^ which used to 
interrupt his devotions to such an extent, that, at laat^ 
be moile an ogreomont with theni^ that if they would 
not bite him when be was at bis exercises, he would 
not bani&h them for biting him in his times of leisuno. 
Tills arrangement did well enough till a flea arrived. 

comiadea/^ said the flea, “you are saug here, PU 
stay with you," The lioe informed him of the compict 
and asked him to observe it The flea replied: "He 
has bargained with you^ he hue not bargained with mOp 
devotions or no devotiDns I don't care, here goes," The 
lama felt him biting. "Ah” said he, "the lice have 
not kept their word." So saying he interrupted bis 
devotions, and opened his garment, whereupon the flea 
jumped out and e^pecL Seeing tbe lioe lUl Ihere the 
Ijona reproached them with their bail IhLth. They 
related to bim the whole of the circumstances, but 
thillk:ag they were deceivmg biiu, ho caught them and 
throw them far away. 

MotitZ Warned by this iJisusler brought upon the 
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seven Hco by the wicked Bea, beware of bad 
compAiu'umL 

IV. Tfie Trader awl the M^ad»law 
A trader travelling alone, as he toild up a mounfaiii 
pass, meeting a mailman, asked if there were any 
diingora on the other eido of the hill. The madman 
replied : " On the other side are fire and water, weapons 
ami robbers, from which there is no escape." TJie 
trader, hearing this, turned back without acconijilishing 
his purpose. The mail man's foolish wonls were no 
good to himself, and were hurtful to the trader. 

Mvral. Avoid foolish words. 

V. The Craw and the Lama. 

A lama in the habit of giving a handful of food 
to a crow dsiily, when be drew his rations at noon. One 
day the crow did not oome. Next day, when noon 
cftme, the bird expected double rations, but did not get 
them, and, enraged at the lama, went off to some 
robbers and said that the lama had a large number of 
gold coins. Among the robbers was a man who umler^ 
stood the language of the oroivs, so, hearing tins report 

the robbers wont to the lama and demanded his gold 
money. ® 

The lama denied having gold in his possession, and 
asketl who told them that he had such wealth 
Hearing that a crow told them, the lama related the 
whole circumstances of the case, aud tho robbers per¬ 
ceived that the lama had no gold, and that the crow 
was a poor foolish creature. After this tho crow got no 

more food from the lama, and had to live on short 
r&tlOQs. 
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Don't quarrel with yoar hnead anrl butter. 
Also; If a ifinji am by learoingp uDJerstaud tlie 
language of the low^r animals^ how much more will not 
he underBtrmd human language 1 

VI. Th^ Parrot and Kinff* 

Lotig ago a certain king went a hunting and caught 
a parrot that could speak. The parrot said U* the 
kingj “O kingp don't go n bunting* a chieflaia haa 
meantime murdered your wives and your children^ and 
plundered your palaceJ' "Evil words hast thou spoken," 
Bald the king, then, having killed the parrot* he went 
off to the ftb^e of the chieftain* slew a number of men, 
and returned to lua pdace to find that there was nothing 
the matter. 

Finding all quiet and peaceful, he then discovered 
that the words of the parrot hcul been falsOp and felt 
extremely sony for what he hail done, 

JihraL False and idle words are disastroiLs, so beware 
of them. 


VIT. The Meformtd Cat 

A mi was in the habit of stealing many thiijgs from 
a lama* and hist of all stolo his rosary. The lama gave 
chase and Eei 7 -ed tlje animai by the tail just as it waa 
entering a bole. Pulling lustily the tail gave way. add 
tliB catj in pain* and destitute of food* was soon reduced 
to great straits. WitJi a view to improve her condition^ 
she hung the rosary on her neck and went out to o 
convenient place on the plaiiL By-and-by a field ra* 
saw her ami was about to fleOp when the cat hailed liei 
mid said. Don t be afraid, my cbLld, I am a cat that 
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hai taken holy orders, I don’t destroy life, I do nothiog 
wicked, I exhort you to lead a holy life like me,'^ 

The nows aprc^ among the rat tribe, and they 
gathered in great numbers to hear the oat chant 
prayers (purring). At the condusien of the service, 
the cat told thorn to form in a procession^ march round 
her from left to right in single file^ and depart one 
by one to their several holes. The last one she 
devoured. 

This continued some length of time, and the mt 
tribe graduiilly decreased till it hecamo a subject of 
remark, and suspicions were cxdted. The leader of the 
rats, taking n oompanion, contrived to keep a watch, 
and finding hair and bones, their worst suspicions were 
confirmed* Next day, after service, the leader of the 
rats asked tho cat^ “ O teacher^ oa what sort of food do 
you deign to live ?"I live on dry leaves and grass," 
the esat replied. The leader next called a mitss-mee dug 
of the rats, related to them his suspicious, and gave 
orders to have a bell aud a rope stolen from the abode 
of some mjm. The bell would be suspended from tJie 
neck of the cat, and if on auy occasion after a service 
the belJ should he heard to tmkJe, they were all to 
Lum back and see what was np* The bell Wiia procured 
and at next service the leader of the rats, in a com- 
plimeutary ^f^eeoh, presented the teacher with an 
ornament, and, suitmg the action to the word, bung 
tho bell from the cafes neck ‘After the dose of tlie 
i50rvice,as all were going home, suddenly the bell sounded, 
^d hurrying back, the cafe was seen in the iict of devour¬ 
ing a mt, Tho leatfer thus oddreascnl her: ”0 teacher, 
you have fattened^ but we have become few, and have 
not ilourisbed under this religion. We now invito our 
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teacher to return to your own place, hut before you go 
tell us bpw it kappeiu though you oat gra^a only, 
there are ao tmny traces of bones and hair." The rata 
fchoQ left for their own abodes, and the cat, takkg It to 
heart tliat olL the trouble arose from caj^^lessoess, took 
to wiser waja. 

3I(rrai Murder will out. 

VII1+ F^I(6s for Jeweb* 

A set of half-witted people went to the sea to gather 
precious stooea. Not being well able to discrlamnate 
between true and fcJso stones, they took for precious a 
lot of common pebbles, tbinkLEig they must be good 
because they were of bright colour and beavy. Tlie 
really precious stone^p being of uncorLiln colour and 
light weightp they rejected as worthless. 

MotaL The generality of people make the same 
mistake with regard to religion. Wealthy fame, honour, 
look brighter ^d better and are preferred to the fruits 
of religion, but in reality thoso who reject religion for 
w'orldly tlunge are reJectiDg diamonds and loosing 
oonmion pebbles. 

I3C The Af{yjm and JSUpIutfU^ 

A mouse fell into a pit and could not gel mk An 
eleph^mt hearing its little piteous voice, looked into the 
|Ht, and, seeing a mease, lowered down hb tail, which 
the mouse hud hold of, aud thus reached the sutface. 
The little a nima l thanked bis great deliverer and said 
he would never forget the kindness he received. The 
elephant said he Iiad helped kirn only becaUEe he bad 
been moved by pity, and dbdoiiued any he/pa of being 
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TCpajd for his trouble, and dismissed the mouse with a 
WBedietjon. 

' Passed by, and the same elephjiat, old and 

innna. fell into a ravine too narrow to permit him to 
ru^. This sanio mouse, seeing his distresa, coUactod 
* j ^ ^ uiioe in these parts, and scraped away one 
auie of the mviae, making it wide enough for the 
elephant to riBo, 

Moral. Be helpful to others and jou will be helped 
youraeli * 


X. 77i€ PtaTl-horcr^ 

A hul learned to bore paarLs, and pridiug himself on 
the attainiaent learned nothing more, Othor lads, his 
oompauioua, learned many things, and suceeeded in life 
to such an extent that he who could bore pearls htifore 
they could do anything waa left far hchind tliem, and 
^03 glad to hire himself out to them aa their servant, 
i/orai. Don’t be too proud of any uttaiumenrt, and 
always be diligent to loam more. 


XJ, Thi Btid^tempirtil Mfmkey, 

A sparrow had its nest half way up a tree, in Uw top 
nf which dwelt a monkey. After a heavy rain, the 
sparrow, snug and dry in its nest, saw the monkey 
shaking his dripping body and addfiased him thus; 
" Coffi^e, your hamis are skilful, your strength great, 
your intellect dever, why do you live in such d 
miserable state ? Can’t you build a snug noat like 
mine! The monkey, angered at the coniplacency of 
the sparrow, replied: 'Am I to bo meeked by on evd 
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creature like jout Your nest ie snug, is il ? So 
tle^itroyed it &iid tlirew it down* 

M&roL Don’t talk with a passionate laaa. 

XII. Fitt atid Bird. 

A fiix tiud n bird iiiailc friends and lived togetlicr. 
While the parent bird was away scaicbiug for food, the 
fox used to devour one of the young birda This con- 
tinue<l till all die iledgclings were gone. Tbo mother 
bird, then aware of die fate of her youog, resolved to be 
avenged, ami. finding a trap set, decoyatl the Ibx to it 
and saw him caught. 

Mitral. Beware of an evil-lntcntioned man. 

XIIL The I^VfUfd 

A fox finding a deserted dyer’s sink containing blue 
colour, painted itself all over of a beautiful azure hoe, 
and went and showed itself to the other nnimals. They 
did not recognise bim, and asked bim: "Who ore youl" 
The fox replied: " I tun the king of the beasts." 

The lions and other creatures then all did him 
homage, and the tox, when he tiuvolled, rode on the 
lion’s back, lonliug it over alt classes of animals generally, 
but carrying it with an especially high hand in the 
assembly of the foxes. After a time the fox sent 
provisions to bis motiwr, who, hearing the whole tale, 
scot back word to her am not to trouble himself about 
her but to occupy liinrsolf with the affairs of his 
kin'-(10111. Tlie messenger foxes hearing this, filled 
with envy, went to the other beasts and said: " This 
king of yours is but a fox after all j if you honour him. 
why don’t you honour us ? bo ta just like us." 
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^Likc joUp'" said the other kraslg, "why, he vs. a 
difiercnt colour allogether." Tho foxes repUtKl: •'As 
to the colour^ wait tJU ihg first month of spring, la 
that mouthy oa the oight of the star cajlod Bosi, we foxes 
howL If we doiVt howl our hair fidla off. On that 
□ight you can decide the question and know whether or 
not your king is a foxJ* 

When that night came all Uie other foxes howled 
aloud, and the blue fox^ afrrud lest its hair should fall 
Ljff, howled in a low voice, but still bud enough for tho 
other beasts to hear him. They thus knew that their 
pretended king was but a fox after all^ and the lion, 
enraged at being deceived, killed him with one stroke 
of his paw. 

Mortil Thong I j you atudu to high rank, don't opprez^ 
your inferiors. 


XIV, Strain ai a Gnai and Stt*ali&w a Vufutl. 

A travolter noticed a ]mrtot clearing the water with 
his wingp and asking what it meant, the parrot replied: 
" I clear the water to avoid drinking fiics, and 
thus destroying life."* The parrot dew off, and a littlu 
further on the same traveller saw the ^iine bird perched 
on a wall saying his pmyers. Taking a Uking fotGUcIi 
a pious hinl, tho traveller went tip to where be was, ajsd 
fumul him busily feasting on worms. 

On the siUiie journey the traveLlor entered am lihtJtlep 
and found the master of the house feasting a priest whom 
he had invited tu [werfonn services^ On the ground^ in 
front of the priest, was a piece of gohl llie priest 
slyly stuck a piece of was on his praying sceptre, and 
thus* unnoticed, picked up the gold, and put it into the 
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bosom of Ilia coat. Aa the priest left the house he 
happened to aee a piece of thiead sticking to his 
Thia thread he pompously returned to the master of the 
house, saying thnt it trould bo sinful in him, a priest^ to 
take anything out of the house that liad not been 
given him. 

Alorai. DonH be a hypocrita. 


XY- aiui Ihe JW 

Two gceso^ when about to start sj^uihwaids on their 
annual autumn migration, worn entreated by a fmg to 
take him with them* On tJie geese expressing their 
willingness to do eo if a means of conveyance; could be 
devised, tiie frog produced a stalk of strong grass, got 
the tivo geese to take it one by each end, "ftbile he clung 
to it by hin mouth in the middle. In tbig manner the 
three were making their journey successfully ivhen they 
were noticed from below by some men, who loudly 
expressed their admiration of the device, niirl wondenKl 
who had been clever enough to discover It Tlio 
vainglorious frog, opening his mouth to eay, ^"It was 
me,” lust hid hukk fell to tiiu earthy and was dashed tu 
pieces. 

ilorat. Don't let pride induce you to sjieok when 
fSaihty requires you to be sileuL 



CHAPTER XXIX, 


KrONGOL KTOItl^ 


Tlv Tbe gtKhl Htig cbd ths bad klo^ Tbe wisinL 

HkD poiubi^r and the joln-cr^ 

L TkA Eidim^ 

VViiiiK tlip Mcingi^b wnnt to encoviBgi» anj ono in a 
life given up to the pursuit of the higher things of thc4r 
itjligion, they someLiitie^ tell the following story^ wtticli 
i^p of course, the popular version of one of their 
multituiiiuous religious Iegemis» 

A lama once gave himself up to meditation, prayer^ and 
study, on a mountain side. For three years he prayed 
afisiduously, hoping that Eorhon * ’would reveal himself 
to him, but the three years passed and no vision aanie. 
Disheartened^ worn out, and impoverished, be quittal 
hia mountain abode to rotum to tho haunts and 
occupations of men* On hia way ho came to the foot of 
a precipitous hOl of rock, ’where he beheld a man sawing 
away at the bill with a hair. What are you up tot ” 
a^ked the lama. *' I am going to saw' through this hill*'^ 
repli^ the man. “ Wliat^" said the lama, *^with a 
hair ? It Is impossible T ‘*Ah no" mid the man, " h 
is not impcksrible; patience and persevenmoe wUl enable 
* EqiIiUil 
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me to cut through this hill with a hair.” At this tiie 
lama woudered uiuch^ aad turaad away'musiog thus: 
''This maa Is coatent ta sit and work awaj^ at the 
hopeless task of sawing tbxcugh a hUI with a halr« 1 
should not then he ilisconmged. I have striven far three 
years to have a revelatjon of Borhap^ and atn discouraged 
becausa I have not yet succeeded^ Coinpured with this 
man's cose, niy three years are nothings I am ashamed 
of myself for being discouraged. 1*11 go back> and try 
for ether three years." 

Bivck be went, and had another three years' tiiol, with 
all its many hardships^ and sidlL no revelation. Again 
discouraged^ he gave up the attempt^ and set out to 
return to the world. On hb way he came to & hill 
where he saw a man with on enormouB cauldron, into 
which, every now' and then, a drop of water descended 
from a rock. 

"What are you doing asked the lama, ^Filling 
my pot with water/' said the man. " Wliat,"* said the 
lama,fill such a pot with a etray drop of water that 
fLklb now and again '^It's a slow process/' said the 
inaiL, but it will fill in time." 

At this the lama wondered, and mused thus: " 1 
have spout six years striving for a revelation of Eorhan, 
and am discounigod because I Itave not got it If thb 
man can contentedly wait till his |wt b ill led by thb 
slow process, I ought nut to bo dt^couniged because 1 
have wasted in vain siji years. Til go back, and have 
another three years at it.'* 

Bock he went; three years passed, and still no 
revobtion* Utterly dbhoartened, he gave up the 
whole thing fifialJj, and took hb way hack to the world- 
Ai the foi>t of a mount^un he saw a poor female deg 
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r^vDretl with Hams, which ewanned with warma. The 
hitna stopped and coDsidered what he was to do* If Jj.& 
freed ^the dc^ from the worms ntic] cmt them on the 
ground, ihe^ would die. ff he did oot free the dog^ tl 
would die. In this dilemma he conceived the idea of 
glaring half the flesh of his o^vn thigh to the worms and 
half to the dog. He was just in the act of doing so, 
wheiip above hirOp there appeared a glory and an appari¬ 
tion—it was Maitrey a Borhan appeared to him at last! 
Looking towards the dog—it was gone ; it bad only been 
an appontion, 

Maitreya' asked the lama who and what he was. The 
lama complaiEied^ that though an earnest seeker, he had 
been left in the dark and without any vision or revela^- 
tion for nine long joaig. Suddenly the splendid dress 
of the apparition changed in appearance, and Maitreya 
said, " Foolish man that you are, I have never been more 
than two inches from yoM aU these years. Look, don't 
you see how your spittle and snud* have bespattered 
all my robe!" Thus spake Mmtioya, and the lama 
suddenly and at onea attained to the status of Borhati. 


II. 77i€ Cood Kiiiff and the Bad 

Wlien they wish to encourage virtue and discourage 
vice they tell such stories os the fullowung :~ 

There was a good king^ who w as liberal to the poor 
ami to begging Inmasi. He was libeml to every 
ono, and gr^ve away so much that, latterly, he had little 
left. He had one only son, whom on iiis dentli-bed he 
instructed to foHt>w hig example, and do as his father 
had done* As long as he had anything at all he was to 
be Careful to give to those who had nothings 
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The fatlier died, and tlia son sucoeeded to the kingdom. 
His inheritance was a poverty-stricketi one, and, hj 
following hi& father'a precepts, the young king was seen 
reduced to tha most abject poverty. His father's in- 
atmotions were explicit, “ If you have a yard of doth, 
and meet a man who has none, give him half. If you 
have two cups of millet, and meet a man who has none, 
give him one." Following these inatmetions, the young 
king bad at bat only ten cash left. A begging lama 
came, and to him he gave five cash. Having now only 
five cash left, he proposed to follow the fortunes of the 
begging lama. The lama was well pleased, rtnd the two 
set out together. 

There was a bad king who, hy continual oppression 
and robbery, had amassed great wealth. He had three 
sene, and on his death he charged them to continue 
Lb policy of robhety and oppression. He hod grown 
rich by it, and by it they would keep neb, as their 
father had done; they followed their titiier's advice and 
example, and kept on increasing in wealth. 

Tlie poverty-stricken son of the good king, following 
the fortunes and hardships of his master, arrived at the 
court of the three sons of the had king, and was an 
object of curiosity and scorn to them alL They said 
amoug themselves, "Our father was right to warn us 
against the policy of the king whose son is now reduced 
to the state of a beggar.” So they called their father 
wise and themselves happy. Meanwhile, an idea struck 
the youngest, and he said to hta two elder bretlu'cn i 
"Suppose I join the lama for a frolic, and travel with 
him, to see the Buffering of the penniless king 1 Do yon 
approve or disapprove 1" " Capital" they said; “ by all 

means do so, and come back and lell us all about it^ 
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that we may divert oursiielvos with ttia atoiy of liis 
Sa tl^e youngest brother joinctl himself to 
the Inma^ ami the party of thi-oOp tho lama and his two 
lilEciples, set out on ilielr travels. They had tbs usual 
luLnlship^ and ccuL^latious of sueli & lot—hiiTigier ami 
thirsty find sore travel \ eatings drinking, hospitality^ and 
rest. Finally they eatne to a great mountain^ at tho 
foot of which wrLS a flinglo tent, poor, ragged ami hlaek. 
The only inhabitants of fJie tent were two o!d people. 
There the travellers put up and rested, llio old peoplop 
having uo children of their own^ begged the lama to 
give the in ono of hh schobrs* Tite lama ofiiered tho 
eon of the good king to remain. To this tlie youth 
would not agree. Ha bad given himsetf up as a scholar 
to his master, am I from bia master he would not part on 
any acc^^unt. The e^r of the bad king, tirc4l of the 
riKaming life^ oonseutcil to remain there, ami, leaving him 
behind, the lama and hia disdpio began to aseem] the 
iiiountaiD. They bad alreorly gone a good way when 
the lanni said : Ah^ I have left my rosary in the tent, 
it is on the west aide ; go you and bring it; don’t enter 
the tent, but stanil a good way off outside and call 
for it*" 

After a while the Echolar returned to liis mn^itef, 
trembling and pala. " What’s the matter oskciil the 
teacher. The scholar replied^ ^ Oh^ I saw tlio old man 
and the old woman transformed into horriblo creaturw^ 
sucking the bh>od of the son of the bad king," " Juv^ 
so" ?aid the lama; '* he came here to see yotif distres.'^ 
and in place of that you saw his,” 

Arrived at the top of the mountain the Inma said, 
"'I muni now go away and leave you,” Tlie selndar 
in gieiit grief, and begged hb teacher to wait and 
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teach him sometliidg before he left. The testeher 
consented, and spent some daja in instructing hia 
disciple, and teticbing him, among other things, the 
Hit of flying- 

After lie had mfktie gond progre^-j in tlieart of fljiiig, 
hh tcaiciier said: “ Go away there to the ea^stward, see 
what that ifi, and come 0310113 / ^ The disciple went and saw. 
It was a huge place, colder than cold, in which people 
were being froEcn hard, then broken across^ this process 
being repeated unceasingly on the same persons. Among 
the fiufrererahc recognised the bad king being put through 
his tortures. “Fly av^ey now in the other direction/' 
said the teacher* “see wijat tliat is there, and come 
flgaW' The disciple went and saw a place full of trccB 
and green gs^isses^ and flowers, and frnita, and delghts. 
lie also saw his parents seated in yellow sedans, borne 
fdong in state, followed by a crowd of adoring 
He called to bia father, but he would not regard him; he 
addressed him, but he would not answer. He recognised 
them well enough, but they would accord him no token 
of recognition; so, having waite<l till he wns satisfied 
with seeiisg, be returned to bis master. “ said the 
lama, " you have seen your enjoying the rcwanl 

of their virtuous and meritorions life on earth. For 
their good deeds they have attained to the state of 
Borhan, and are enjoying the happiness you saw,'’ 

Eut why/' asked the y^outh*" would they not reoDgnise 
me nor speak to mo?" "Becanse/" said the lama, “you 
have not yet change^i thbi bo^ly of yonrs.” ThoTeujjon 
tJiG lama left him. The bmn was not the mere begging 
priest he seemed, but Sakyamuni. 
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in. The Wizard. 

WIiL’tk they want to any one who is sceptical 

an to the power of their wLtarJi!. they tell such a story 
as this: 

The merits of a famoua wiaarJ were being diMiissed, 
when a rash young man remarked that perhaps the 
wlrird had great power, and perhaps he couM deceive 
otUerSj but he could nerer deceive kiin« The wizard, 
hearing of this boast, had his line saddle put on his 
splendid black horse, and rode to the abode of the rash 
young man. The conversation aoon turned to the 
supposed powers of the udKard. and the youth rather 
wished to put them to the test. The ^vizard said that 
was all right, but that meantime he was in trouble and 
wanted to get out of it, A Chinaman bad come to hia 
bouse, and refused to stir from it till an old debt of tea 
was paid up Failing the money, the Chinaman 
would be content with nothing less than the handsome 
black horse, but he, the wizard, was unwilling te let an 
animal worth thirty taels bo sacrificed to dear a debt of 
ten taels, and so had come to offer to sell the animal for 
twenty taels to the young man. Thu wife was just in 
the act of pounng out three cups of tea, one for the 
wizard, nne for her husband, one for hemelf, when the 
husteind went out to have a look at the home. As ho 
looked lit it ho suddenly became unconscious, did not 
know where he was, and wandered about in a land with¬ 
out inbabitanta, tUI, finally, he came to a single hut nt 
the foot of a mountain not far from the sea-shorfl. The 
hut proved to be that of n lone woman who could give 
no account at all of hemelf. The young man also found 
that be too could give no account of himself, but 
remained a day or two under her roof. 
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When the time came for him to go ho did not want 
to leave; h:wl, in fact, nowliere to go to, and proposed to 
marry his hostess. They did marry. and between iliem 
raanageil to make life more endurable^ The wommi 
gathercil fuel on the mountain, dmw wati^r, and busied 
herself \vitb household oonceriia, while the husband went 
a-huntmg and kept tho houso in provisions. Tn due 
time a child was bom, to the groat dEiigIit of the parents^. 
“Ah" said they, “we are three now, and don't nood 
to fear."^ Other two years passed away, and another 
child was hum. ^Ah" said tliey, “we are four now, 
and may live at Six yeani in all e]a|>sed, when 

one day, as the father rEturned loadcil wttli a dcor, and 
the mother was noaiing the house with a bundle of fueh 
the youngest of the two ehildren was $een creeping 
tdwanls the aea, and sudslecdy fell in. Trying to iiavo 
him, the elder also fell in, and tiie mother, diatractod, 
trying to save her two children, fell in also. The father 
threw down the carcase of the deer, aud rushed to the 
Boeue of the disaster, but he was too late, it was all ever, 
and he was all alone. For n month or two he bail rather 
a hard time of it If he went for venison he had no 
fuel; if be went for fuel ha had nothing to cook. Even- 
ttifilly he found himself unoonscious, and uncertniu us 
to hh* whereabouts, hut saw a tent Uko his own wUli a 
hon^ tied before it, and was recalled to consciousnesg hy 
his wife asking him^ angrily, if be did not moan to ilriuk 
hid tea beforo it cooled. 

The truth Hashed upon him. He had been under the 
power of the wizanh and hud expeiieocod the joyi anil 
sorrows of six long years and more, nil in less lime than 
a cup of tea takes to ^ooL 
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TV^ The Painfer fAuf JotTitr^ 

When they wish to deter a maa froui plotting evil 
agiiinat his tiejghboiir, they tell such a stoiy (w 
following, to show the danger a schemer runs of falling 
into hia onu snaro: 

At the time of the accessioa of a certain king to the 
throno there were among Ids subjects a painter and a 
joiner, between whom there was a bitter feud. One 
day the pmnter went to the young king and said, ” Your 
royal father having taken a new birth, sent for me, and 
when I went to him I found him in the cnjoynient of 
power beyond all imagination, aud he gave me the 
following lotter.” The letter waa addresoi to the 
young king his eon, and ran as follows J Now that I 
am in heaven I am liappy, I am about to build a tem¬ 
ple here, so, my son, send me from your city, Univetsal 
Joy, the joiner, I will rejoice in the prosperity of the 
kingdom under your rule, and from here will help you 
in your endeavours for its good.'" 

The young king was rejoiced at the contents of the 
letter, and having called the joiner, eaid to him, “My 
father, having been born into heaven, has sent for you to 
build liim a temple," and handed him the letter, Tlte 
joiner, seeing the letter, thought thus within himself! 
" This is alto^tber absurd; this painter » always plotting 
mischief*’ Thinking thus within himself, he asked the 
king, “ How am I to gel to heaven ?" The king asked 
the\ainter, and the painter replied, “Place the joiner 
and his tools in the centre, pile up fuel sprinkled all 
over with od, then, to the sound of drums, cymbals, 
flutes, and fiddles, act fire to tlio pile, and the joiner 
will go off o^ a smoke horse, so «vy» the king jouy 
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fatKcr.” The joiner replied, "Before I ge 1 want to 
make a few preparatioBe. ITl be ready to start in seven 
days." He then went home and told bis wife aU about 
the mischief the jainter was plotting against him. nod, 
as a means of esoape from the evil, dug a snbteminean 
passage ftom the inside of his house to the place where 
he waa to bo burnwi, teririinoting the passage with a 
stone, which again he oovered with sand. 

On the seventh day, the king, that he might send 
the joiner to his fother, esiactod of all the people a 
basket of fuel and a bottle of oil. This was all piled 
up,the joiner and Ida tools placed in tbe <^tttj'e,and fire 
applied. Tlie drums beat, the cymbals clashed, tbe 
flutes wbistled, tfie flamea leaped up, and the joiner, 
under cover of the snaoke, entered tbe subterraneau 
passage and went home with his tools on his 
The pointer, pointing to the thick volumes of smoke 
that rose into the air, eKcIdmed, "There goes the 
joiner,” and the spectators dispersed joyfully, remarking, 
" Tbe joiner has got to heaven." 

For tbe space of a month the joiner lay quiet, wish¬ 
ing himself daily with milk to make bis person white. 
When the month was over he appeared before the kmg 
rebed in silk, and bearing a letter purporting to be 
from tbe old king to his son. The letter was as 
follows t " T am much pleased with your pious tnaqi^. 
ment of tbe realm. Univeranl Joy, tbe joiner, having 
built for me a temple here g*ve him a suitable recom-" 
pense for bis labour; and as the temple wants deco¬ 
rating, send me u p Ftcrnal Joy, the jwinter, in the suiiie 
manner as you sent the joiner” The king asked 
“ When you got to heaven, was my father glad to see 
you?” The joiner answered m all respects as if he 
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liful boen to hoaven. Tbo young king was delighted, 
ajad giving a bmidsoiiio reward to tte joLaerp seat for 
the pointer^ vrbop seeing the white skin and ^Ik mbes 
of the joinerp really supposed that he had not died* but 
had bc^n to heaven and back« Imagiding that hh 
rival bad really gone to heaven on a smoke horsep the 
painter signified his willingness to go after the lapse of 
seven days. The hour caoie and the matL The painter 
wath his points and brusbi^ was placed amidst the oDy 
fuel, fire was applied, the smoke rose, the dames leaped 
upon liLiUp in agony be plunged ahmt and yelled aloud 
but^ drowned by the sound of the drumSp cymbals, hu teSp 
and fiddleSp bis cries were uubeard, and he was burnt 
to a cinder. 
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WOtVEa IN KONGOUA, 

Smn^suratassnfer.lDDgtimfc Mriatnw. Wdfig fi*r Konmlsu 
Wolwi titick Vhiaiaien. Encoqntiiii with wqItw. Wolf kuat*. 

Ottn htftdias; off ■ wnlt 'VToh** in th* fold. Wolt« odtail 
inu 

SoHE travelbra expect to eea wolvea ss soon as they 
eater Mongolia. Wokea there are, but a traveller may 
go from Koigao to Kiachta auj never see one, Sonie- 
tinies, again, wolves am heard and not seen. A forci^mer 
was once travelling in winter with a single Mongol 
attendant. The tent-cart broke down, and had to be 
exchanged for a common open cart. On one occasion, 
when the caravan was standing still, a sound was 
heard; the cart camd pricked up his earn and started 
at full speed, carrying the foreigner away on the 
cart, hut leaving the Mongol and the other camel 
behind. It was the sound of wolves that raised the 
alarm, and the camel, panic^tmet, sped away and 
away. The foreigner, watching his opportunity, seized 
his pillows and leaped from the cart as he was crossing 
Borne ice, when the camel, uncertain of foot, wont mote 
slowly. The foreigner, escaped from one danger, begna 
to think that he had fallen into another; what if *tlie 
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wolTca should attack him I Out ia the dark wood, 
aloae and helpless, what wag he to do f By and by a 
sound as of flomething approaebiag was heard; the 
luckless traveHor stared among the trees, expecting to 
ace the woltes appear, when to his great relief up rodo 
the Mongol on hb camel. The fugitive camel and cort 
"wero found standing beside e tent. 

The tmTeller's fc.w was superQuous; for wolves do 
not attack men ip Mongolisu It is said they do 
attack men la Russia; and I knewof a Buriat who died 
of bites indicted by a wolf which he brought to bav in 
his fold at nigbb In China abo there are numerous 
stories of men being bitten, and of cbildren being carried 
off by wolvea Cbinamon travelling and tnSing in 
Mongolia have a great dread of wolves. Mongols hato 
wolves, and ilread their ravages on their flocks and 
hcnls; but they never seem to dream of personal danger. 
When a Chinaman sees a wolf, he runs away from it; 
when a ^lougol sees a wolf, he runs at it gesticulating, 
shouting, sertsaming, and gene rally frantic. Sometime 
in the sUllnesa of the afternoon, a terrible nproar and 
clamour wises suddenly among the tents. Evciybixly 
knows what it is, and rushes out to join in and swell 
tlie uprtiar. A wolf is among or making for the sheep. 
Systematically treated to such a terrible roceptlon 
wlKiKjvcr they approach man, it b not strange that 
the wolves acciuiro habitual dread of Mongols, and nm 
even from a biiy. 

The reason for the differienee between the Rasgian 
and Chinese wolv®. which are said to eat men, ami the 
HongolLnn w'olvea, which do not eat men, is, perhaps, 
that the Mongol wolves ate never driven to extremity! 
AU the year round they eaii get a lamb or a sheep 




abruaci QD tlie plaiits hy day, or insitlo a badly dftfoadcd 
fold by night. Failing a sh^epp ivticb ajiimal m the 
most advantageous apeculatioiip inasmucb as a alngle 
wolf can perform tlia capture, the disappointed wolf can 
join a hungry band of di^ppointed comradoSp and compass 
an oit nr a camel, or a horg&, or as many oxen, or cmnels. 
Or horses, as may be necessaiy for the requirements of 
tlie packp and have a good fe:ist. Why then should they 
eat oieo ?—And they do not oat them. 

The Mongols boast themselves not a littlo on their 
ijuperiority to the Chinese in showing a bold front to 
wolves. They even say that the wolves know and dis¬ 
tinguish Chinamen fram afar,^ and do not lic^iiata to 
pumue them. It k true that a practisetl human eye 
can tell wliether the diminutiva outlme of a man $een 
afar on the plain, is that of a Chinaman or a Mongol. 
There h something very different about the dress and 
bearing which is manifest a long way oE. Whether the 
wolves notice the difference or not I cannot say; tho 
Mongols affirm most stoutly that they do. If men in 
blue WJwidcd jacket and trousers invariably nm away, 
and allow themselves to be eaten when ovortakeii, anil 
men in long skin rubes rush up howling like madmen, 
and break the heails nf any wolves their horses may be 
swift enough to ovorEako, it w'otLld not be at tJl beyoml 
the boumis of credibility that wolves should note the 
difFeieuce, and treat the two sorts of men diffemnLly* 

The Mongols havo many pleasant stories of con¬ 
quering wolves which have proved tha terror of 
mean-spmted Chinariiea. Here ore samples. 

A ilongol had been down to China trading* liiding 
up towimls home again^ he saw a wolf lying on the top 
of a wall* bahing its tail and ready to aiding down into 
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a court wlicrc n Tiiiml>cr of Chliiu^ cMltffCD 
playing. Uadaing hk gun from tlio baggageJie aimed, 
HreJp and luHod hia proy. Tbo Chinese bod not fleen 
the Bnimalp mud w^re not a little startled at bearing 
the report of a gnn, iwid eedog a huge wolf fall dbaj 
into tbe yard. Learning bow it happenovl, tlie Chinoso 
were prqfuio in tbeir tbaiiks^ ebtertained their pro- 
server to an Impromptu feast^ and loaded him with 
pre^nts. 

On another occasion^ a threshingfloor on ilia bolder 
between Mongolia and Qhim wae fjfeqnented by a 
hngo wolf^ whidi had already defitroj^d eevenil men. 
It raised such & panic^ that men centd not be got to 
cany On tbe work of cleaning the harvested grain;—no 
ChinamBOi would go near tbe place. In the nem^t 
government town waa a ilongol on duty, who 

WAS noted for hie bravery, and waa a good shot. A 
deputation of farmers^ shopkeepers, and country people 
generally, waited upon him and begged bim to kelp 
tbem to lid the oduntry-side of this terrible w'olf. 
Tnduooment offering, ho was nothing loth to go and 
have a sbot at a beast ho hcarrily despis^ He went 
and slept on the 0:oar oniong tbe gnun« The wolf 
appeared ns usual to eat bb man; but somehow finding 
a num wlm would not ninp tJie wolf mu oC niid would 
nut give tbe markamun a chniLCO, Dldiio^ guns lianJled 
by Mongob being ruther slow aftairu. Sevorul nighbi 
he tried, but the cowardly beast would not stand £fe. 
At last he dedared he would give up the attempt ex¬ 
cept some Chinameu watched with him. When the 
wolf nppeamd again, the whole of the Chmese took to 
flightp stumbling and falbng all about in their headlong 
trepidation. Now' waa his chance. Slandltig bk gr^undp 
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wlieu tl]0 wo lf wim yp Lu* was reaJy as id shot lI io 
creature dead on ibc s{k>L 

A Dumber uf Mungnls ft'ere on tljL^ir way to Poking-' 
ODO autumn. At night tliey put up at an imi at the 
foot of Goet-orow Hill. Starting next nuarning with 
the early dawn, one of the number saw a shepherd 
and flock of slieep in full flighty the sheep scattered ail 
about The shepherd was a ChinumaiL leafling a flock 
of fat sheep to the Poking inarket. The practiced 
of the Mongol took in the situation at a glance. A 
Wolf ImJ caught a sheep and was tearing it. Tlie 
shepherd was in full flight, afraid, os the Mongol Baid> 
of being eaten himself. With the Mongol to sea and 
understand all this was tho work of an instant; at out* 
Ills blood was np^ andj as if he had been on bis native 
plains, howling and gesticulating frantically* be urged 
bis horse tpw^urds the wolf. It turned out to be an extra 
largo and fierce animal^ and be Lad no weapon but a 
Final 1 whip. But no weapon was needed^ the bold 
front and teiror-msptring cries put the Least to flight 
Dismounting, he took possession of ]ii$ prize* strapper i 
the carcase on behind tho saddle, and sold it for a 
gCMxl £Uiti at the fli^t to'WTi lie came to. 

A lilongol Once related to me on adventurie he liod 
with a vrulf. He was a lama* and was at the time 
mounted on a camel* carrying a mail over a ven' 
desolate part of tbe country. Suddenly his camel 
became alarmed, and soon after a wolf of the largest 
sire showed itself and kept abreast nf him a little ii'ay 
off. Such a companion was rather uncomfortable at 
that parUcuIar time and place* and the lama for a time 
pretended to take no notioe of the beast* hoping it 
^wonld slink away. Then, I think, he resorted to the 
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usual method of shouting aufl gesticuliitiug, biiwbQt 
M.'uu1il not do. The bina began to think ho iuul 
ill with one of the veij fcw wulics tliat anj spoken of os 
liaving aiLuckeJ luun; aud^ as ho hiul no weapou but 
a %bt ridiag-whip, felt but poorly able to cefend 
himself should he be actually attacked. He kept his 
wits about hiai. however, and lUakiiog. liis camel kneel 
took a fitoao and kept oa striking it hnril on his iron 
sti^p. The ban] metallic ring wastiuite a formidable 
noise; and the wolf slowly and with evident reluctaaco 
drew off. Mad this lama been mounted on a horse and 
iunl a stick five or sis feet long, be would liave treated 
the wolf very differently. 


There are such things as wolf hunts in Mongolia. 
On large plains, a rider on a good horse can harosg a 
welf pretty severely; and even when near hills, a couple 
of horsemen, one to hunt, and one to head off, can be 
pretty sure of kilUng their game. There is one tract of 
country where the plafns are wide, and good horses 
rnimeroiis; and woe betide tho wolf that shows himself 
ra.sh!y in the daytime Tiie ready natives tlirow 
themselves into the saddles of the lioreea, which stand 
ready at their tent doors, and armed witli the " horse 
catcher," soon hem in iheir victim. The "horse 
catclicr is a strong hshing-rml looking apparatus, ten 
or twelve feet long, and fitted willi a large thong loop 
strong enough to bold a wild home by the neck. 

Winter is the best tlino to hunt wolves on horseback. 
The snow hinders the wolf much more than it hinders 
the horse, and a hard ride does not toll so severely on 
the horse ns it would in hot weather, ThU wolf 
hunting is not by any means n common pastime. The 
Mongols.Iiavc plenty of horicp, but rite too cajcfai of 
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to cUu«o wolvia tiiiDOL'ossarilyif, however, tlioy 
jOiok tbeif iWkd are ia tJiidjfcr, they rlo not fipiiio 
thoir Etceda. 

Ooa day we wore encamped beside tbe tent of a 
wealthy Mongol. SuddenJy his whole drove of ojtCD, 
which should have been grazing at a disUnoe, were seoii 
runoing along in a compact column. "Tliey aro 
ehoBUig a wolf,** said the serving man. The master waa 
called out to see, tmd at once ordered his men to mount 
and pursue the beast. This order made every face 
radiant with Joyous Mcitement; and in a few momenta 
the retainers were gnlloping over the plain, trallin" 
their great “horse catclieui" behind them. It woa 
evidently a great treat to the poor folio wb. hut they 
were disappointed after all. The sly old wolf seeing' 
them coming, ptit on spcal and got into the hiils before 
he wnld he interoepted. Once into the hills, pursuit 
- was impossible. Tiie master was a little annoyctl at 
missiug the wolf, as he liad suffered a good deal ftom 
the ravages of these animals; they having come one 
night in force and devoured a camel tied not fjii from 


his tent door. 

The wolves in tliiur ravages are nob very fierce or 
fortuitlablo, and roly iiioro on not being aeen than on 
their strength or courage. Very few inslancea can bo 
(luotcil of wolvos diaatroyiug cattle which wens properly 
tended, Slioep nro often thus destroyed, but t}io wolf 
here relies on his own swiftnesa aiiil the earolessnesa of 
the shephenL The shephcnl is in a tent drinking tea, 
or sitting on tlio groiiiul holding his horse, and looking 
in some otlier direction; or ho Jiicj ridJeH away n few 
hundred yards to look at something or other; this is 
the wolfa chance, fiimning with great siHied, he la 
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amoDg iLe sbc!«p before he is noticed, and in tho 
minute^ it takes the ebepberd to come up, iwo or tliri, 
sheep have been tom, some blood sucked, and perbajQ 
a few fragments of tlic fatty tail dcToured. Tlio 
shepherd comes up, frequently followed by most of tiie 
scar inhabitants j the torn sheep are examined, ami 
opinions expressed as to whether they will live or die. 
Meantime, tho wolf has withdrawn himself to the 
nearest mountain, or over the horizon of the plain, 
followed by all the dogs of iho neighbourhood. 

People somotimes imagine that wild baasta make one 
of the dangers of Mongolia, but per 3 on.\l danger from 
wild beasts seems never to enter the head of a Mongol 
about to traveL The wolf is the only formidable animal 
that abouotb in those parts of the country with which 
I am acquainted; and, os may be seen from what is said 
above, he is glad to keep clear of men. I never heard 
of them banding together into the large and fierce packs 
that aie said to appear in Riiasin at times; and only 
once have I heard of any place where wolves were said 
to have attacked man. 

Perhaps when the Mongols become os carefiil of tbeir 
cattle, and as painsudeing over their folds as the Bussians 
and Chinese are, the wolves may be starved into raoie 
fiercenessL Meantime they feed easily and behave well 
to man; and if they would only refrain from eating 
their cattle the Mongols would not much object to 
them. But on account of their deatrueyve ravages, 
the Mongols do dread them, and supemtitiously lefrain 
from pronouncing the word vsdf. Tlie tottn in com¬ 
mon use is dog, which is Ehorlencd from the fnll 
exprosabm toUd dog. I was once piillo<| up sharply 
for venturing to s.ay the proper word fesr vsdf after 
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lliei^and, once reprimnnded^ waa careful always te 
k of irolves aa dggs. 



The only redeeming feature about the wolf U liiiiakin. 
The akin makes captal winter clothing, mueb too Una 
ana expensiTe for common people and every-day weiir i 
but it is not the finest nor most expesaive fur worn by 
the wealthier classes. It keeps out the cold well, and 
jnakca a lespectablo-looking garment. It is most com¬ 
monly used for a short Jacket worn ou tside fill the other 
clothing, and has a comfortable look on a boraemnn 
braving the dry blasts of winter. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tils UONUOLS LV FElliNa, 

AltrvlwiiB offetwl t» STcDgols by Ptlclli^. lUiulcqt Intmia, Ttmplei 
ip t HMlc-flhppa^ kIoh|{)&ljl wpif to Pelcio^ dp PoybRI' 

nicPl Jqty, OQ fiJgriiqugw^ qpd to Irailo. Tin Wai £(i«n iUd 
the Li Kojib, ChfutliUI bvokp Dunttop VLe UoDgoI tcwioO. 

To the Mongols Peking ia tbe citj of the great king. 
As ihc seat of the Govemment and the reiideuce of the 
Emperor it is an object of great reverence, and as the 
largest city they know, it is reganled with wonder and 
oft'e. Many of tiiera during the conise of their lives visit 
it, either sumnioned by Imperial mondata to perform 
GovernmcDtduty, or attracted to it as a religious centre 
by ooQsidcratioas of devotion; while not a few resort to 
it as a mart where they can sell most advantageously the 
pnxiucts of their native country, and pnreha^best and 
moat cheaply materials for dothing and the many other 
appliances of civilisation for which they are dependent 
on China. 

Very seldom Joes a Mongol come to Peking on oidy 
one errand. Wow and again pilgrims corns whose sole 
object is to worship at the celehroted shrine ef the Chan 
Tail Ssrt, but devotees like tliese are ntie. In most 
cades those who come to wori>hip take tlio opportunity 
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/ii a stroke of tiade, and those who como to trade do 
i&t neglect to make the round of the tempioB when 
their secular husiaess is finished. Those who como to 
perform GoTornracat duty find opportunities for both 
traffic and devotion. 

There are some fifteen hundred hfongols permanently 
resident in the capital Tliere are priests, l atoM -who 
are distributed among a number of tomples both inside 
and outmde tlie walls. They come for the most part to 
Peking in early youth, and in language, diet, and habits, 
BO adapt themselves to the Chinese civilisation around 
lliem, that it is sometiniss difficult to be sure that they 
me Mongols at all, and even at a distance they can be 
readily distingu ished from their up-countiy visitors when 
walking together on the strccL Some of these city 
lamas are said to be supported by funds contributed by 
their native trihos^ but moat of them seem to hold 
offices to which are attached revennos derived eitlicr 
directly from the Imperial exchequer, or accruing from 
ondowmeota bestowed upon the temples by the piety of 
former ages. 

These Peking priests have Oovemnient duty to per- 
form, port of whi ch ia to chant prayers for the prosperity 
of Urn country, and for the happiness of the deported 
Boub of deceased incmbem of the imporLat family When 
an emperor or an empress dies a temple ef straw mats 
is erected, lamas are invited, and services for the benefit 
of the dead kept up for two or three months. This m 
oouise hrings the lamas an additional revenue. 

Sometimes they are asked out to chant prayen in 
rkh faiuilies recently bereaved, when they may be acen 
gmng along tijie street tesplenilent in yellow conta and 
faultless hats; but notwithstanding all this most o/ 
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tliem lire very poor, ari^iin^ m great pnrt froni the fact 
that the poverty of the Govemmedt lias made it necfc^- 
^ry to eurtoll the imperial allowances grad ted to these 
agents of religion- Alany a lama who lias nominally a 
sufficient, hicotne never receives much more than the 
half of his due^ and has yet to be content with what 
he gets. 

Some of llie temples in which Mongol kmaj^ reside 
in Peking liavo twajnired a considemhle reputation for 
sanctityp and arc resorted to by pilgrims. The most 
famous ia the Ghan T"an Ssfip round the mam build- 
bigs of which is a path worn out ia the paveiaeat 
bricks by the feet of devout wor&hippera^ who walk 
round these hxJla as a medtorioua duty. > 

One great attraction wkich Peking oBfem to the reli¬ 
gions Mongol is its hook-shops. In other places, Bu?'h 
as Urga and Wu Tai, there are books publishoib but 
tlie great majority of aacred books used by the priesthood 
and laity of Mongolia are produced in Peking. To close 
proicimity to two of the kma temples aro two publish¬ 
ing establishments conducCed by Chinamen, which have 
EdwavH on hand a stock of the most popular books 
tho Buddhist religion both iu the Mongolian and 
Tibetan langnagea. They ajo always ready also to cut 
blocks for and print any book that may be desired. 

Some Mongols prefer to use editions of tho sacred 
works transcribed by band, and the lamas resident in 
the Peking temples are only too glcMi to eke out iheir 
acanty allowances by undertaking contraets of thb kind. 
They tell with fsatiafsiction the story of a Mongolian 
princffi who nitlere^J, or, to put it as the priests would, 
supplicated for, an extensivo work of tliLs kind, paid a 
princely price for it when it w;is fniishcil, ^ad carried it 
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away oa a traiD af while catnqts, he hiinselT in person 
leadmij the first camel, aa a token of respectful reverence 
tq the sacred treasure fae had ohtalncih 

Those who visit Peking in response to the summons 
of the Govemmeiit are usually of the higher ranks, are 
tnoatlj summoned in winter, and come attended by a 
train of foUowecs, They receive a settled allowance 
per bead per day. Some of the princes summoned nn- 
nunUy to Peking have readencos of their own at which 
they put up during their stay in the capital, hut thosa 
of lower rank hire lodging-plaeas from the Chinese. 

The Government duty tliey have to perform seems to 
be purely formal, the princes attending the emperor iq 
the ^ly morning receptions given at the palace, the 
Afongols of lower rank lending dignity to their superiors 
by attending them to and from the palace. One set 
of Mongols who visit Peking say their claim to be 
summoned to the capital rests on the fact of their 
being the lineal desoendants of Genghis Khan, and that 
as such they are admitted to feast with the emperor. 
Tlie feast, however, is only formal, consisting, according 
to their mm account, of a few eatables and a Liiga 
tjuantity of imitation viands, made of clay or sotue 
such base material, and jsiliitcd to look like real foal. 
It matters little to the guests whether the food is 
imitsdon or re^, etiquette requiring them to ramain 
motionless at the board, as if it would be prcsnmptioa 
to eat in the presence of the emperor. They say that 
though they dare not eat in the emperor's presence, they 
manage to hide tn their sleeves and bring away with 
them some of these real or sham viamls as mementoea 
of the Uoimur conrorrerl upon them. 

After iLiiicing nttciuJance on the court for a month or 
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twa tLey receive their di«ifnL5atoD,arQ piidtbeir Guvcrn- 
meiit allowiitico* imJ witliin ft few days are expected ic 
settle up their aflAiiis and return to their romote abodesg 
from which they are not ligain summoned to perform 
this formal court fiarvice for a year, or perhaps two. 

The great luajority of Mongols, ■whose appeariTico 
leads pictUTOsqaeaess to the Chinese crowds that swarm 
about the busy centres of Peting in winter, btloag lo 
the tnidiag class; some fow coaiii with oX'^rta, some 
an horses, but most come with camels, trains of whiciia 
numbering sometimes as many as aLsty, may be seen 
making their way along the crowded streets, the camelfl 
taking fright at the, to them, anusual sights of the city, 
and blocking up the roadway by crow Jiag their unwieldy 
bodies and loads together when panic-struck- The Peking 
cartem, seeing tiiem como, good-bainonredly revile 
them, ami give place till the caravan passes, fur though 
the Mongol is despiseil ss ignorant, dirtyj stiipiil, and 
thievish, ho is everywhere vrclcomed as a cuslomer with 
whom a Chiaamaii can trade prufitcibly. Tn Peking 
tliete are two principal lodgbjg-places of the iloagohti 
the Halha Knan, situated about a mile beyond the 
north wall of the city, hence called jlIso the Wai Knani 
or outside lodging, and the £•! Kuan, or mside loilgiag^ 
close behind the British Legation, 

If any one wants to see Mongol life without going to 
Mongolia, tlie Li Kuan is the place to sec it. In the 
open space that foniis the market are Behloni wimting a 
few tents, standing at the door of which a spectatc^r may 
see tho imnatea boiling their tea, cooking their food, 
washiijg their fneeg^ and sitting about nil in true Mongol 
style. Round the tents are placed creels of frozen gainc 
Bud poulsjy, and outside these iLgain are ranged the 
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cmnfsls* or oxen and carta, whicb fomicil tJicir niE^ans of 
convoyaJiL-o. A small crowtl of Cbmese idlers and peliy 
traders usually surrounds the tent door, and oue jnouibor 
aud anotbor of the teat's company keeps going and 
coining to and from “ sirefi/" as the busy pirt of the 
market is called. 

The Li Kuan with itsTaLsculJaiieous crowd of Mongols 
Imiling from almost all parU of tbeir wide country, is a 
good place to sell Cbristian books, whick, carried home 
by the travellers on their return, can thus penetrate to 
remote and outlying pkcea. Any one engagiag in this 
kiinl of booksolUng xvill oft^n. find Ids customers desU- 
tnie of cash, and Lave to take ia pciymeot numerous 
and strange articles of barter^ 

For two laontlis id the winter the Wai Kuan and the 
Li Kuan Are lively with buyers and selleia. Fora month 
before and a month after the two busy seasons there are 
a few buyers and sellers, but for eight months of tbo 
year both places look deserted and dead* Tim Mongols, 
disliking the heat of Peking, have retired to the colder 
and more congenial and tlie CThine^ have 

either betaken ibetasel ves to other industries^ or, if of an 
adventurous spirit, have mftde up a stock of gcwxls and 
gone out to the pkiins on a summer trailing venture. 
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